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CHAPTER T. 

BERNE. 

May 29, 

We went this morning betimes to the oiBce of 
o^r minister: he was driving about the country 
with his lady; but we were received very politely, 
and I may say kindly, by the secretary. On 
stating our dilemma^ he immediately advised us to 
take one English passport only, and leave our Prussian 
documents with him. We should then, he assured us, 
have no further trouble* The Prussian ambassador 
would probably make some demur, unless we pre« 
sented ourselves personally with the present passports, 
which it was quite requisite that he should sign before 
Austria* Our English document would of course not 
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require big vise. As .to the Austrian ^iff^taye^i}^ 
put me quite at ease on this head, by kintl^.^eriifg 
to forward our passport to the ambassad^ iit.Zi^ricbs 
with a request that it might be sent to iviesfjUreqt^ 
" Poste restante^ Genh)eJ* Somewhat surprised^ I Jij^ 
quired if the "Kaiser's" representative would ;:gi>Y^ 

himself the trouble, Mr, pledged his w;<^4 tb^ 

would be at Geneva in three or four days^ nor.^t^Hfl^ 
we need to give ourselves any further troiubl§,;,x^' 
anxiety on the subject. , i: ,.. 

I was much pleased with this arrangements asd the 
advice that all should be included in one passpprt: 
it would be a great saving in expense, being iii,v^ri^|^^ 
charged at the different custom-houses, according t^ 
the number of signatures required from tb^ ^^tt?^ 
rities. For attendance and advice we \¥ere.; iipt 
chisirged a farthing by this really " Zziero/.? re- 
presentative. One thing only I demurred to; if v^ 
requisite to leave the old passports, being, his oi^ly 
authority for granting new, I did not like the.id^a 
of rambling through the country without ,doc]|une]|;^ts 
to show who and what we were, if necessary ; J^kjiew, 
too, that we should inevitably be asked for them in 
every city, large or small, we passed through ;. , wd it 
would be in the power of any tenth-rate jack-in-office to 
detain us until we could prove ourselves " genu^e/' 

Besides, twenty things might happe^: it .^9^ just 
possiible we might get into some scrape, and.wi>th9^t 
our papers run the risk of being ^ plaice<^ ui^er 



^i-r^U'^«Slif ^e ik)tild^ shaw^ ' a proteetion ftom 
^Hfe' %tigifeh' iniiiister. On stating these objections 
^4y>^^e1cflfid}y allowed to keep them, on condition 
'tha^ ittintediately on receiving the document from 
Zbticii,' they should be forwarded by post to him 
)it Berne. I am led into more minute particulars for 
ihe skte of others, who may be in the like pre* 
dic^ent with ourselves. Five minutes' advice, if 
'tafcert, may prevent days and even weeks of delay and 
inconvenience. 

" ' * 1 fiave known travellers, after crossing the Simplon, 
A^il arriving at Sesto Calende, the frontier town of 
'ifie Austrian dominions, refused farther entrance, 
^•m^*^ly from being either too idle, or too ignorant, to 
'f&ke similar precautions. In some instances, the in« 
^'♦Sders have been detained prisoners, and afterwards 
"iftcorted by gens-^armes out of the country. It 
^festntiot be too strongly impressed upon all travellers, 
^oT Whktever rank, that the Austrian ambassador's 
^^t^nikture is imperatively required before they can 
"■^ admitted into Ilal j. 

'^' ^Imtaedlately after our visit, we hired a good car- 
' riag^and a pair of stout horses to take us to Thun, 
^ghteeittnilei distant. The day looked unpropitious : 
vrte^ Veri^* fievettfieless obliged to run all chances* 
and, le^ing our luggage, except what was essentially 
' required for two days' travel, we set off at twelve 
precisely; A mounted courier was just galloping 
off; on inquiry, we understood for the purpose of 
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4 LAKE OF THUX. 

overtaking an English party, who had left t^^^^ 
passports bdiind them I ^ f. 

The road was excellent, and almost leyel,r?!r 
the country in a high state of ctdtivation* In ahp^l 
three hours we arrived at Thun ; not having hl^d 
many Alpine peeps on the road, in consequence of 
the lowering and oppressive atmosphere. Thun is if^ 
very picturesque, dirty, narrow town, contEuning 
about two thousand inhabitants. We stopped at the, 
Freyenhof; and on inquiring from our host if Jthe 
Jungfrau was visible or not, he led the way to a 
balcony, whence, he said, the snow-clad virgipij 
might be seen. I followed in great expectation^ 
but he soon found out his mistake. With a look of 
chagrin, he exclaimed, ^ It was so very plain yesterr, 
day!* 

Hiring a boat, we took four rowers, in consequence 
of being rather late ; — it would have been barely 
possible, otherwise, to get to the head of the lake sX 
Newhaus, fifteen miles, against the current, before 
dusk. For this passage we were charged fifteen francs. 
These conveyances are nicely fitted up with awnings. 

The afternoon turned out very pleasant, and thp 
views on the lake were superb. The lake of Thun cer- 
tainly deserves its character both for beauty and sub* 
limity: it is impossible to conceive or describe the 
striking forms and aspect of the rocks on either band ; 
those to the right, pyramidical, pointed, all angles 
and comers, being of the primitive fi>rmation, with 



bt^iek pine forests occtipying the vertical atid lateral 
cleavages. To our left, the rocks, though bold and 
majestic, assume a perfectly different character;—* 
iitiiic^ne, in dl its varied and magnificent structure ; 
jpM^ip^dicular cliffs, many hundred feet, rising out 
4!brupdy from the lake without diore or margin; 
#<k>dk and verdare of the brightest green. I had 
bere an excdlent opportunity of witnessing the de* 
ciiptive nature of distances in these regions. 

' A stranger entirely loses the faculty of measuring 
^tpace by the eye. In countries where mountains rarely 
rise higher dian froni three to four thousand feet, they 
are never lifled out of the mist line above the horison, 
consequently cannot lose the aerial tint arising from 
exhalations over the earth's surface: the greater the 
distance, therefore, and the more indistinct, being seen 
thrbi^q^ a thicker and denser medium. On this ac- 
Cbunt^ die eye measures pretty accurately relative 
d&tohces of objects by the dimness or clearness 
^Idth. thej exhibit In viewing distant hills, we often 
uie the es^ression, " They are very near," or " a great 
way off to-day," which phrase, of course, means they 
s^ more distinct or obscure to the vision, arising 
from different states of the atmosphere. 

Before rain the outline of hills assumes a pecu- 
liarly sharp and cutting appearance, wdl known to 
all Weather-gazers. 

^iEUta, habit, or experience more properly, enables 
tite spectator to judge th6 extent of space which 
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6 AtPnTE eCEKERV. 

sepahites liim (Vom a distant object. Bat in Swiicer* 
land to obserrer is entirely at fkult : his eye is gene^ 
rally directed to the highest and most cotnmauiiing 
parts of the mountain scenery before him, and not 
unfrequendy with feelings of disappointment, fat 
which he cannot account. They do not by any 
means look so large or so extensive as he had been led 
to expect. And so near too ! Every fracture, every 
cranny and cleavage, every crag and pinnacle, so 
distinct, that a few miles only can possibly intervene. 
After gazing a while on some Alpine peak, two or three 
thousand yards in perpendicular height, his eye begins 
to descend. The next in altitude are black slaty 
rocks, entirely denuded of either life or v^etation* 
Lower, and still nearer, both in height and d]9<» 
tance, be sees dark grey, nearly horizontal, strata, 
and black specks, which, he is told, are not solitary 
pine trees, but forests. Lower still, bright patches of 
vivid green; then round grassy hills, sweeping away 
on each hand. Here, though he begins to see ob- 
jects of known dimensions, he can hardly believe the 
evidence of his senses. Pastures, towns, churches, 
villages, dot the landscape, like specks only in the 
distance. But, more marvellous still, this lower 
altitude seems much further off than the former, the 
highest peaks, first beheld; though he is well a^'are, 
from the gradation, the gradual slope, and fore- 
shortening, they must be many leagues nearer the 
eye. 



1 Sti&'iksceiicKDg, be views objects now within bis 
fon^ei^. range of eiq^erienee; and, as tbe eye sweqpS) 
tf^'iiiay be the opposite margin of some brigbt lake; be 
oaa readily determine that eight, ten, or more miles 
must intervene from the nearest shore* But even 
here he is deceived : the atmosphere at such elevations 
being much clearer than his own, it is requisite. to 
make an allowance of one third at the least ; and ob- 
jects seen under ordinary circumstances will appear 
probably some eight or ten miles off, when in really 
they are fifteen* Let the spectator now lift up his 
^es from these known objects to the lofty peaks 
dbov^ and, in reality, remote from them, he will 
Chen form some, though a very faint, conception of 
the vastness, the huge magnificence of the bulk before 
In&L But on ascertaining that giant chain is probably 
tittrty, for^, or fifty miles distant, his surprise turns 
'to swe and astonishment. It is only by sush a mode 
•^ef eomparison that the tourist in Switzerland can ar- 
'rive at any real knowlec^e of the mighty phenomena 
of nature by which he is surrounded* 

How often do travellers return vexed and disap- 
'pointed 1 How often have we heard individuals say, 
•on viewing the mountain scenery of our own island, 
** It h fmte equal to Switzerland \^ 

>- Notlung can be more untrue ; the fallacy is in their 

-own eonceptimis on the subject* They go abroad 

widioat^ any {nrevious training* To view Alpine 

heights with advantage, especially the most elevated, 
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8 ALPINi: SCESIRY. 

it » .essential in this pursuit, as wdJ as loost oAen, 
to bave an acquaintance wttli, and a knowledge of. 
the detail, as well as a capaci^ tor obeerratioo aqd 
comparisou : in fact, some previous educstkm is nece»- 
saiy io the science of travelling, as in otber sciences 
of a more abstruse nature. 

To illustrate the foregoing remarks, whi<di maj ap- 
pear rather dry to the generality of readers, I have 
given theaccompanyingsketch, taken on hoard our boat, 
looking across the lake. 




ALPINE SC£K£RY. 9 

' ^tihe highest peak, the Stockhorn, is an immense 
rounded lump of granite, from its shape evidently 
poshed up of protruded by some internal convulsion, 
through the superincumbent masses of clay slate^ &c., 
which now lie on its huge sides, broken and shattered 
in all directions. 

Its highest point is probably near twenty miles, 
and the margin of the lake about five» from th^ 
spectator. 

In all views and^^ engravings of the Alps I have yet 
seen, th^-e is too? m6ch aerial tint thrown over the 
higher and more distant portions of the picture* 
Acc<^ing to our notions, it would look unnatural 
were it represented otherwise* Our preconceptions 
worid be seriously outraged to See the most remote 
parts, in :ftU their sharpness atid fbrce, while the 
middle distance looked hazy and undetermined, both 
in form ahd outline *-^ the faitbeM riding over the tops 
of the nidarbr ;maantains ; for such in e£fect, to our 
notions^ woiild be the result of a strict fidelity to 
nature in tliese het sublimebt attitudes* 

The pancMrama of Mont Blanc, now exhibiting in 
Leicester Square, has precisely this &ult; — mountains 
melting into air,: in the extr^^a^e. distance; and the 
Aiguilles, wjbich from the Vale pf Chamouni are 
bright, sharp, and distinct, as though but a few 
hundred yards distant, are painted with the same 
gradation of tone and colour, as in our own clime, 
where mountains rarely rise ilbdve the mist of the 
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horizon, or snbtend an angle of twentj d&geetU'Vi^ 
the eye of the spectator. «- . 

The day was now beccmiing snmiy and more tle^i 
the lake looked abroad in quiet beauty under its 4eK 
licious atmosphere, and we enjoyed our sail under' the 
most favourable circumstances. As we drew near^ 
to the upper end, the rocks on our left assumed' a 
bolder and more rugged character. The waves too 
increased in strength, and grew somewhat turbnl^it ; 
our rowers had evidently a heavy pull for it. Some- 
times this portion is agitated by a dangerous swell 
and stormy gusts from the mountains. Boats are 6b* 
casionally in great jeopardy, being mostly flat-bottomed 
and unable to cope with such disasters. Refuges are 
provided — little hollows here and there scooped out in 
the rocks, and hovels furnished with firewood ; theise 
miniature tornadoes sometimes continuing many hours, 
during which it would be impossible to land elsewhere, 
and the rocks rise perpendicularly from the lake. 

It was about sunset when we arrived at Newhaus, the 
landing-place, about a mile from Unterseen, having 
been four hours nearly in going fifteen miles, though we 
had four rowers, and the men had really done their best. 

The boatmen and peasantry have the oddest 
tone of speech I ever heard ; something impossible 
to describe, but which strikes a stranger at once 
from its peculiarity. Is it acquired by their me- 
thod of singing, for which (and a very strange 
style it is) some of these bateliers are famous? It 



sounds like an echo In the throat, and pitched in 
a very high key. The female singexs at Unterseen 
aipid Bri^t^are well known; but we had not an op- 
portunity of deciding on their merits^ intending to 
push on to Interlachen the same evening* Our 
^servant told us that the patois in these valleys, ex- 
tendiipig beyond the Grimsel and the head of the 
Valais, is extremely odd, — neither German, French, 
nor Italian, but a compound of all three, hashed up 
with words and phrases of their own. 

At Unterseen, in the capacity of hostess at the 
Hdid de la Dotmne^ lived the celebrated '^ Belk 
BaUlierej'' once famous in the note-books of travellers 
ibr her great beauty. She was a rower or ferry girl 
on. the lake of Brientz, and many fine things have 
been said and sung about hen Though between 
.thirty and forty years old, and the mother of four 
children, she shows a fair sample of charms which 
turned the heads of half the male travellers, and pro- 
.voked. the envy of aU the females* At present she 
J^ps a shop in the village. 

^ust as we landed, a well-dressed person came to 

aSer us^ a Tetum caleche which had brought company 

tfto]|a Interlachen, two or three miles distant. We 

jmin^iiitely availed ourselves of the accommodation, 

.And droye. directly on without further stoppage. 

^Ibisindividual, who spoke remarkably good Frendi, 

.^^u^ted up behind us without ceremony, . He was 

decked out with a gold band and tassel round his cap, 

B 6 
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and took this opportunity of tendering his serTices at 
five francs per day as guide. He pulled out his book 
of testimonials, which were mostly English, a language 
he did not understand ; consequently they might have 
been to his discredit for aught heknew^ One remaric 
from an Englishman was, that he had too great « 
liking for water, and his only fiiult that I could 
learn. 

Unterseen, — without exception the strangest and 
most alpine -looking village we had passed through; 
every thing so quaint, primitive, and wooden. 
Covered with all sorts of curious arabesque ornaments 
and inscriptions, the houses look more like huge toys 
than dwellings. Hemmed in by crags, two thousand 
feet in height, the river Aar rolls rapidly through it 
to the lake, occupied with corn mills, saw mills, wad 
other useful and, at the same time^ picturesque 
erections. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at Interlachen, 
through a fine avenue of walnut-trees. The inn is a 
large and excellent establishment, beautifully clean, 
and fitted up in a comparatively sumptuous manner. 
There was a pianoforte in our private room, and I sat 
down to play some old English ballads, which are tome 
like the Eolian harp of memory, vibrating from its 
inmost depths. How potent is the magic of song ! 
Linked with the most thrilling, the most powerful as- 
ciations, there is nothing so keenly, so exquisitely recals 
the past. 
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Lookifig round, I saw that my peribrmance acted 
like a spell on our wa'ter—^ downright gentlemanly* 
looking fellow in black. He too both sings and plays, 
at leant he said so. Had been in America two or 
thiiee years before : '^ Oh fine town Manchester," said 
he^ ^^ I stayed in it coming back." 

Another ^^ gentleman in black " wore fierce mus- 
tachoes. Seeing his likeness hung up in regimental 
costume, I inquired, and found he had been an officer 
in a Swiss regiment, some years ago in the French 
service. 

This inn is also a maison de pension^ or boarding- 
house, where persons and families are, according to 
Cockney phraseology, ^^ taken in and done for," at 
five francs per day, bed and board. It belongs to 
Jean Seller, "P^e," and is kept by Frederic Seller, 
" JF«&, " the gentleman owner of the mustachoes and 
long sword just alluded to. It is certainly a spot, 
b^ond all places, where I should like to spend the 
summer months, and the charges are exceedingly 
moderate. The climate particularly mild and 
pleasant. Trees grow to a great size, and the whole 
country is amazingly fertile. Upwards of five hun- 
dred English tourists have passed through this and 
the neighbouring villages in a week, during the 
height of the travelling season. 

Before retiring to rest, we engaged our water- 
drinking guide to bring a char d bane^ a car with two 
horses and a driver, in the morning, at six o'clock pre- 
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cisely, for our visit to Grindel wald and Lauterbrunnen ; 
the charge there and back, thirty-five miles, eighteen 
francs. 

I opened my bed-room window, and inhaled the 
fresh mountain air. It was worth a thousand 
sickening airs, the balmy, but enervating breezes of a 
southern clime. 



lb 



CHAPTER IL 

INTERLACHEN — GRINDEL WALD. 

MayQO. 

Up at four, having had five hours of delicious rest 
and sleep. The morning air was chill and rather 
moist. Looking out, I saw, between two sloping 
hills, a mountain covered with snow : its full height 
cut off by a wreath of grey clouds, gyrating con- 
tinually, as though attracted by its bulk. Having 
been deceived several times previously, I had my sus- 
picions about the distance; yet, certainly, a quarter, or 
at the most half an hour's walk would bring me to its 
base. This mass was the broad seat of the Jungfrau ! 
or, more properly, the foot of the virgin, with a glacier, 
like a "clock" in her stocking — somewhat large in 
the ankle ! 

Having despatched a famous breakfast, precisely 
at six, we set off, our guide punctual to his ap- 
pointment. The morning was delightful, a bland 
but exhilarating atmosphere bearing evident tokens 
of a fine day. Light, fleecy cumuli freckled the sky, 
and we began to see more of the vast outline of the 
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young " Frau.'* One of her peaks, the Silber ttbrh 
or Monk, called so from its fancied resemblance' to a 
cowl, was just visible. 

On our right we passed the castle of Unspunnen, 
a square tower, with a round turret stuck on one of 
the angles, peeping out from low, but luxuriant copse- 
wood covering the slopes. It was one of the old 
feudal fortresses, commanding this important pass ; 
once the residence of Count Berthold, by whom the 
city of Berne was founded, and is conjectured to have 
been the place Lord Byron had in view, as the 
dwelling of his hero Manfred. 

We passed through several hamlets, and along 
the base of stupendous rocks, over torrents, bridges, 
and pathways utterly indescribable; around us, on 
every hand, the sublime and the terrific, in the fullest 
sense of these terms — Alpine bridges, not such frib- 
bling apologies as our parkish imitations, but real, ex- 
traordinary, and perilous in the extreme. They must 
be passed, too— they are not put there for effect — or 
your journey is at an end. Every step bore marks of a 
devastating torrent. In some seasons the road must be 
impassable, and the flood sweeps down all before it. 

In about an hour we came to a bluff promontory, 
where the road divided, the right leading to Lauter- 
brunnen (all springs), and the left to Grindelwald. 
Our path was up the latter, in the first place, 
in order to visit Lauterbrunnen, with the St^ubbach 
on our return. A carriage went before and left ua 
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where the road divided. Two or three ladies were 
inside, evidently ^^ enjoying themselves." We bad 
passed the same party in a boat on die lake yesterday, 
and wondered who and what they were. I fancied 
they were English ladies : be that as it may, I peeped 
in ; diere was the first ^^ blythe bonny fiioe " I had 
seen for jnany a day, and we felt sorry to see them 
turn off in the other direction. 

At this point the two branches of the Lutchinen 
unite, one from the glaciers of Grindelwald, called 
Schwartz^ or Uack Lutchinen, the other from the 
Lauterbrunnen, called Weissj or white Lutchinen, 
Together they form the Zivey or two Lutchines. 
These rivers abound with fish of the salmo species, 
and afibrd plenty of amusement and employ to the 
lovers of angling. Spearing is a favourite occupation 
of the peasantry, who are very dexteix>us at the sport. 

The road now began to be steep and exceedingly 
narrow; winding round crags, having barely room 
for our two wheels, neither fence nor protection from 
the precipice on our right; — the turns very sharp, 
and horses, as usual, without blinkers ; an omission 
almost universal on the Continent. 

The perpendicular walls of the Wetter (or Weather) 
Horn now rose up erect, nine thousand feet from the val- 
ley before us; a wreath of light clouds curling below its 
snowy peak, that glistened in the sunbeams like molten 
silken This cloud is said to indicate rain, though no 
signs of it were visible, in the sky at present; hence 
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its name, the Wetterhorn, or weather-peak. Therer 
was plenty of wild hyssop on the walls in full floweri 
and a thousand sweets from the gay verdure on every 
hand. This valley is about three thousand five hun«» 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and, as may be 
imagined from its proximity to the glaciers and the 
snow, is anything but a productive one for its inhabi- 
tants. Here winter continues almost unbroken for 
at least seven months : spring, autumn, and summer 
are huddled together in the remainder ; neither corn 
nor wine apparendy are produced, cows and pastures 
being their only dependence. In general the inhabit- 
ants are poor, but industrious and happy under all 
their privations; nor would these hardy mountaineers 
exchange their barren rocks, and their unwasting 
snows, for a land flowing with milk and honey. 

We soon came in sight of the Schreck Horn ; the 
Mittenburg ; Veiger Horn ; the Eiger ; the Jungfrau, 
still coquetting, her snowy face impenetrably veiled. 
Her footstool, some five thousand feet high, and her 
pretty waist, were alone distinguished. 

At length our guide pointed out the glacier, 
occupying a ravine between the Wetterhorn and the 
Mittenburg — perfectly ridiculous, it looked so in- 
significant ; and very dirty too I Altogether my 
first impressions of a glacier were anything but 
sublime : " Dear me, how small ! " was the general cry : 
however, I had my suspicions here, too, recollecting 
previous mistakes ; and the gigantic forms that sur- 
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Foonded us^ rendering objects, that in reality were 
toa vast to appreciate, of a contemptible appearance^ 
and unworthy of notice by comparison — objects thatj 
if brought in competition with the mountain scenery 
of our own islands, would cause their pigmy forms to 
dwindle into absolute insignificance. 

We were put down at a large wooden hotel — I for* 
get the name — and, ordering ^^dejeUneralafourcIiette** 
to be ready on our return, we descended a steep bill 
on foot, into the valley, on the opposite side of which 
the glacier was, apparently, within a few minutes' 
walk* But we found it a good half hour^s tug. 
Meadows, bridges, torrents, forests, intervened. Its 
rugged front rose higher as we approached, until^ 
towering far above us, what we thought only ** breast 
high " proved a mountain of ice we could not climb« 
The little hummocks dilated to vast pyramids, and 
specks like eyelet-holes, became caverns of unknown, 
unfathomable depths. 

Our careful guide, with evident reluctance, allowed 
me to climb. I made an attempt, but with very in- 
diiferent success; scrambling and slipping, to the 
great danger of my own limbs, and at the risk of 
tumbling down huge masses of ice upon my compa- 
nions. An avalanche of this material would have 
been no plaything to sport with. 

To ascend by the side of this glacier is the part 
usually practicable, and can only be accomplished at 
% more advanced season. Even then it requires the 



•kill of an experienced guide to make the attempt. 
M«ny serious accidents have happened from the wil- 
ftilness and ignorance of individuals, who have gene* 
rally paid dear for their temerity ; one, in particidai', 
under painful and melancholy circumstances. Not 
many years ago a French protestant minister, from 
near Lausanne, went out, accompanied by two guides, 
to ascend and examine the ice. They accom- 
plished the first part of their task in safety ; and he 
seemed much pleased and interested in the wonderful 
and novel aspects that surrounded them. 

There are several versions of the narrative: the 
most probable is, that, wishing to throw a stone down 
one of the fissures, and having sent a guide for ft, he 
i^)proached the brink in order to look down as far as 
possible into its depths. Thrusting a spiked pole into 
the ice and leaning forwards for this purpose, it pro- 
bably gave way or slipped, when he lost his balance, 
and immediately was precipitated through the chasm, 
eight hundred feet below. Ropes and torches were 
procured: lights were lowered, but in vain — the body 
was far beyond their range of vision. An Englishman, 
who went to their assistance, offered a reward to any 
person who would descend: with some persuasion one 
of the guides offered himself; he was let down, 
carrying a torch to this enormous depth. His search 
however, probably from cold and fright, was fruitless. 
Again he made the attempt, and again was drawn up, 
without accomplishing his object. His courage. 
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nevertheless, appeared to increase with bis ill-success ; 
and the third time, after enduring the cold for a longer 
period, he found the body, crushed and almost 
shapeless in a comer, whither it must have rebounded^ 
on arriving at the bottom. It was interred in the 
church-yard at this place, and a small marble slab 
commemorates the event. 

Several years ago, the innkeeper at Qrindelwald^ 
on some urgent occasion, was crossing the glacier, 
wh^n the ice broke under him, and he was precipitated 
to a considerable depth. Though terribly stunned, 
bruised, and one arm broken, he groped his way, and 
found a channel, through which the waters trickled* 
Judging this little rill must necessarily pass into the 
main outlet, he crept along on his knees, slowly, and 
with great pain and difficulty. In this horrid situation 
his presence of mind did not forsake him ; and though 
scarcely ho]Hng he should come out alive, he crawled 
along its icy channel until he saw daylight. Another 
opening led him into the great cavern, whence the 
main stream issues. His limbs were almost frozen 
when he emerged ; but the warmth of the atmosphere 
soon restored them, and he long lived to tell the story 
of his preservation. 

We found the air exceedingly warm, close to the 
glacier; and it was strange to feel the atmosphere 
like, an oven, and at the same time to see and touch 
this vast accumulation of ice, which does not seem in 
the. least affected by the warmth around it. Though 
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below the ireezing point, say thirty degrees, and the 
water issuing from the cavern scarcely higher, the sur- 
rounding air was certainly not far from 70® Fahrenheit. 

Numerous observations prove that these masses of 
ice are on the increase. Formerly a road passed 
through this ravine into the Valais, by the base of 
the Jungfrau and Finsteraarhorn, while, according to 
tradition, fertile valleys once lay between these icy 
barriers. 

It is calculated that the glaciers of the Grindelwald 
move downwards, on the average about one foot per 
day. As may be supposed, however, there is no re- 
gularity in this progression. Sometimes a considerable 
period elapses without any apparent change; at 
others a mighty disruption takes place, accompanied by 
alarming phenomena. Loud explosions may be heard 
at jaXL hours of the day : and the following statement by 
the pastor of Grindelwald shows that it is hardly safe 
at any time to trust the surface of these frozen seas. 
He says, " We were on the upper glacier along with a 
chamois hunter, and had just seated ourselves to 
9nioke a pipe, when we heard a tremendous and 
stunning noise, and every thing about us began to 
move. Guns, hatchets, pouches, provisions, laid upon 
the ice, looked as though animated : fragments of 
rock lying there suddenly began to roll over one 
another ; chasms closed with a sound like the report 
of a cannon, spouting water thirty feet high ; new 
clefts opened with a harsh grating noise. The whole 
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mass probably advanced several paces. A convulsion 
of nature we thought was about to take place, but im- 
mediatdy all was still as before," 

The Fragaria vesca (Wood Strawberry) was in 
flower close to the glacier, and immediately near 
were the Viola tricolor (Heart's-ease), Primula farvfumi 
(Bird*»-eye Primrose), GentiaTia vema, and several 
others in great abundance. The most beautiful of 
these, however, was the Viola bifolia^ The leaves 
are a bright dark green ; the flowers of a deep 
golden yellow. It was the first time I had observed 
this plant in its native habitat. To conceive the 
beauty and surprising luxuriance with which these 
floral gems of the field and forest are invested is im- 
possible, especially when contrasted by the dwindling, 
^kly exiles in our pastures, torn from their native 
wilds: — the AlchemiUa alpina (Alpine Ladies' Mande) 
with its exquisite silky foliage : Geranium sylvaticum 
.and G. pratense plentifully. In a wood, by the muddy 
stream from the glacier, I found Pyrola rotundifiUa 
(Round-leaved Winter-green) not yet in flower. The 
sloping meadows were almost covered with long 
monocotyledonous leaves of the autumnal Crocus, CoU 
chicum autumnakf or Meadow Saffron. How this 
poisonous weed, when cut down, ceases to be injurious 
to the cattle I cannot understand. Their wintry 
fodder must inevitably contain a considerable portion. 
When green, the cattle eat round it with the greatest 
accuracy, and in this state a small quantity is dele* 
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terious. Probably drying takes away, or neutraliset} 
its pernicious qualities. 

As we left, two girls, who had followed us, sat down 
in the wood and began to sing; one of them playing 
a sort of dulcimer, struck with two brass plectra. The 
horrid noise they made soon drove me away, and 1 
was glad to get out of hearing. The multitudes of 
beggars are unaccountable. Children seem to be 
trained solely to this species of annoyance, and as a 
pest to travellers, one of the plagues of this land of 
liberty and romance. 

Hot and &tigued, we climbed the hill on our return, 
well furnished with appetites. We had merely asked 
for (UjeHner, which came in as follows : — veal cutlet, 
fried potatoes, roasted veal, cold ham, trout, two 
sorts of delicious pudding; afterwards coffee, with 
honey, like butter in consistency, and of the true 
mountain flavour ; bread and butter, both of the 
choicest quality ; afterwards a course of confectionary, 
with nuts, cakes, and little entremets of sugar, in 
filagree work. For this sumptuous repast, including 
wine, we were only charged two francs, one shillingand 
eightpence each I Commend me to the Grindelwald 
for good eating and low charges. 

I had seen advertised in almost every inn the " A- 
monade ffozensej as a newly-invented beverage, of which 
the printed card spoke in terms amounting almost to rap* 
ture. Besides, the very name, in a hot apartment, on a 
sunny summer's day, had something deliciously cooling 
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and tempting to the parched palate. Sparkling 
lemonade ! who would not have slaked his lips at the 
bare idea? 

I determined to dare this aqua incognita at the cost 
of two or three francs, I forget which. The cork was 
drawn, the contents poured, and in place of a light 
dancing liquor, something came out thick as gum, — 
quite colourless, — in which a few stray sparkles 
might be detected. I tasted, but — let me warn the 
unwary traveller from embarking in such an unhappy 
adventure. — One sip was sufficient. 

It was now noon, and we had pretty well 
satisfied ourselves with the sublime horrors in full 
view from the windows of our lodging. We only 
wanted to see an avalanche. They are usually in 
motion about mid-day, detached from the Wetterhorn. 
As we looked, there was a slight curl visible near its 
snowy peak, as though an eddy or a gust had caught the 
surface for a moment. This was an avalanche ! But 
my disappointed reader will bear in mind that the 
summit is more than a mile in perpendicular height 
from the valley ; and a diagonal from where we stood 
could not have been less than four miles in length. 
Now let him look to any distant hills, say four 
or five miles off, and fimcy them covered with snow, 
he will then have some idea of the magnitude of a 
" chute " visible so far. The most obtuse, I hope, 
will readily comprehend my meaning; and why 
these fearful phenomena have gained the appellation 
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of ** the thunderbolts of the Alps/* But I shall have 
occasion shortly to speak of the devastations we wit- 
nessed, arising from their disastrous effects. 

Not the least interesting appearances presented 
by these gigantic peaks, are the vivid contrasts 
and variety of colour they exhibit. At an immense 
height, the walls of these Alpine fortresses are almost 
prismatic in their effect ; terra sienna, lake, yellow, 
Indian red, with an endless variety of interme- 
diate hues, in immediate contrast with masses 
of intense whiteness on the summit and in their 
crevices. Higher up, their painted pinnacles con- 
trasting with the clear blue sky above, render them 
a brilliant group, not only of forms, but colours, ex- 
quisitely blended with each atmospheric tint, varying 
with every hour and division of the day. 

About one o'clock we returned. The views were 
again magnificent, and perfectly new; the day still 
bright and clear, we had an excellent view of the 
various chalets perched on elevated ranges about 
three thousand feet above us, where the bright green 
herbage was distinctly visible at that extraordinary 
altitude. 

They looked inaccessible: but, throughout the 
summer they are the residence of numerous femilies, 
along with their cattle, for the purpose of securing the 
produce of the dairy. 

The annual migration to these upper regions takes 
place about this period, the latter end of May, and is 
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usually a scene of joy and festivity. The cattle seem 
to know the appointed season ; and on the day of pro- 
cession know their way with unerring instinct. The 
whole herds of the district are in motion, led by a few 
of the best beeves walking in pairs, and ornamented 
with bells and other decorations. Afterwards the 
owners, and their ugly waggons, contahiing dairy 
utensils, vessels for making cheese, beds, bedding, 
cooking apparatus, furniture, and provisions. Then 
the main army of cattle, cows, and goats, that make 
the valleys ring with voices of multitudinous delight. 

The chalets are built very low, sometimes reared 
against an abutting crag, for strength and shelter. 
They are mostly of the rudest construction. Trunks 
of pine trees, one or two sides merely squared, and 
fastened together with wooden pegs. Chinks and 
crannies innumerable, to admit air and let out the 
smoke. The roofs nearly fiat. Planks are laid, 
crossing each other, and secured by huge fragments 
of rock, as a counterforce to the blasts which at times 
sweep over these elevated ranges with incredible 
violence. It is wonderful such frail erections can 
withstand the full power of these furious hurricanes 
of which no one can form any idea who has not seen 
their effects. 

Such dwellings, from their elasticity and pecu- 
liarity of structure, will stand unhurt, where a much 
stronger, and apparently more enduring, edifice 
would be swept away like a snow-wreath. 

c 2 
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We retraced our road to the junction of the two Lut- 
chines ; then turning to our left, entered the vaUey of 
Lauterbrunnen. It was indeed a road, and a glimpse 
of primeval chaos, long to be remembered. 

Floods and waterfalls had made sad work in the nar- 
rowest part of the pass. Over beds of torrents, stones, 
bushes, away we went. Our driver stuck at nothing, 
until at length we came to a dead halt. A waterfall 
was pouring down, across the road in process either of 
making or mending. Layers of brushwood had been 
thrown over, on which broken limestone was scattered. 
The torrent from above had not only swept off a 
great portion of this material, leaving the brushwood 
almost bare, but an ^^ Sboulement^^ had just taken 
place. Fragments of rock completely blocked up our 
path. These addenda had to be removed, and, after 
hard labour, the road, such as it was, became passable. 
The waterfall close to my elbow and its beautiful spray 
were any thing but pleasant. 

The day was exceedingly delightful, and we entered 
this remarkable valley under highly favourable cir- 
cumstances. We were travelling literally through 
an immense fissure in the rocks, perpendicular walls, 
from one to two thousand feet high, on each hand; 
evidently separated by some terrible convulsion, and 
in such wise, that, were they to close again, they would 
fit as accurately as the teeth of a trap. 

It is a valley of beauty and verdure, green as an 
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emerald, and the village lovely beyond my powers of 
description. 

Putting up our carriage at the inn, we walked on 
to look at the Staubbach (stream or cascade of powder). 
It has been so often described that a repetition would 
be tiresome. 

Suffice that it descends unbroken, save by its own 
weight, nine hundred and thirty feet perpendicular, 
from a rock called the Pletchberg ; and, though a con- 
siderable stream at the brink of the precipice, its sheet 
is dissolved in foam and spray, two thirds from the 
summit* Half*way it seems to curl upwards, presenting 
an elegant silvery wavy appearance, like the changeable 
lustre of shot silk, continually in motion. It is im- 
possible though to describe its appearance accurately. 
Probably there are few situations in which this phe- 
nomenon can be observed. 

I went very near the base, but was warned away by 
our guide; small stones often trickling from the 
summit, which, from its immense height, would 
probably give an ugly or even a fatal blow were they 
to strike. 

This vast body of water looked merely similar to a 
heavy shower of rain at the bottom ; but a tolerably 
rapid stream was the result. 

Here again we were disgusted by a system of 
almost universal beggary. Such contrivances for ex- 
tortion ! one ugly old wretch (a filthy hag) came with 
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a thing like a pistol, pegged up at the end to keep 
her "powder dry." She expected we should pay for 
noise, in order to hear its echoes. I hardly need say 
we declined her favours. The children seeing 
strangers, came like harpies to their prey, from all 
parts, running helter-skelter from the other side 
the stream as we returned; crossing bridges of a 
single unhewn trunk, like a parcel of cats,— -a poet 
would have likened them to antelopes. They ran 
after us with nosegays, — the handsomest pretence to 
ask for money. 

Trees seem to thrive luxuriantly The mulberry 
is cultivated with success, though three thousand 
feet above the sea. Other fruit trees too, in great 
profusion, gave signs of a plentiful crop. Wheat is 
seldom sown. Rye and barley are the main sustenance 
of its inhabitants. 

We looked in vain for the chamois. They are 
sometimes seen upon the rocks above the village. 
Further up the valley they are more plentiful, 
amongst the inaccessible defiles of the Jungfrau : this 
queen of the Alps being still considerably in advance, 
though we had been travelling towards her for some 
hours. It may probably be remembered that, from 
my bed-room window at Interlachen, I fancied a 
good quarter of an hour's walk would have enabled 
me to reach its base. The chamois hunters often 
ascend a peak called the Monk, little inferior in 
height to the great sovereign herself, in pursuit of 
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their game : a life of peril and excitement which, it 
is said, few ever relinquish, or die a natural death. 

By the way, this female monarch has lost her claim 
to maidenhood. The Messrs. Meyer of Aarau, after 
several perilous attempts, and enduring great hard- 
ships, about two o'clock in the afteiTioon of the dd 
September, 1812, stood upon its summit. 

A mountain track from the valley of Lauterbrunnen, 
over the Wengen Alp, leads into that of Grindelwald. 
In this difficult route the Jungfrau appears almost to 
overhang the path, and the views are spoken of as 
sublime in the extreme. We did not attempt this 
passage, having plenty of subsequent expectancies of 
the like nature. 

The cows and goats are mostly belled ; probably that 
they may be found should they ramble. It is curious 
to see a flock of goats return from the pastures of an 
evening. One old bearded sinner leads the way, un- 
accompanied, or driven, by any one. Arriving at 
the village, the whole troop disperses, each disposing 
of himself at his owner's dwelling. 

We got back to Interlachen about five o'clock, much 
delighted with our excursion. We had accomplished 
a journey of some thirty or forty miles with very little 
fatigue ; and it was our intention to return to Thuu 
the same night, about twenty miles distant. 

The evening promised to be fine, despite the 
warnings of the old weather-peak ( Wetterhorn), whose 
predictions we thought were falsified for once. 

c 4 
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We took the same carriage, with fresh horses, in- 
tending to go by land through an excellent new road 
constructed for about twelve miles on the left border 
of the lake. Nothing could be more enchanting. 
As we had boated along the contrary shore, a different 
style of scenery now presented itself; and the slant 
sweep of the declining sun shot in one flush of golden 
light over the green woods, rocks, villages, spires, 
and promontories, of the opposite bank, a few miles 
only across. Our own coast was in deep shadow ; and 
the rocks, in many places, overhung our path. I 
should imagine it will be a difiicult and expensive 
affair to keep the road clear from loose materials, that 
look ready to tumble every minute as you pass by. 
We saw many huge lumps, that had rolled across the 
road into the lake. No pleasant sight to the luckless 
traveller, who knows not but some stray " cob" may 
catch him in its descent. I found a pretty Sctxifrage^ 
the cunefolia, and a new plant, very like a Claytoniaj 
but my specimen got damaged before it could be as- 
certained. The Columbines, as usual, in their native 
habitat, were in great force. On the rocks I gathered, 
for the first time, Veronica urtidfolia (Nettle-leaved 
Speedwell), a few specimens only, nor did I see it 
afterwards. 

We passed through several pretty villages, where 
shooting butts are generally erected. One of thesQ 
toxophilite affairs was built in the water, about thirty 
yards from the shore, which is shallow, compared with 
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the opposite one. The latter, from its perpendicular 
rocks, indicates- a vast depth. 

We had passed the village of Leissigen, famous in 
that neighbourhood for its sulphureous springs and a 
bathing establishment. One of these fragrant ex- 
halations rises a few feet only above the level of the 
lake. The smell and taste are strong as Harrowgate 
water. It is cold, but made warm or tepid artificially, 
when required, for the. use of bathers. 

Another spring rises about one hundred yards 
distant, and has a white, thickened appearance, nasty 
as the Nassau Brunnens. About three miles farther, 
in a steep gorge of the Abendberg is another of these 
fetid emissions, and bathers may enjoy themselves 
in a warm mess of brimstone broth an hour or 
two if they choose, for one batz, about three half- 
pence. These springs are said to take their rise 
from a stratum of gypsum. The foregoing remarks 
are not from personal inspection, but merely what I 
have been able to gather from various sources on 
the subject. 

We passed the castle of Spiez, with its red, blunt, 
conical turret-roofs, and white walls. A lovely bit of 
colour, contrasting sweetly with the green foreground 
through which it shone ; the bright bosom of the lake 
behind reflecting a thousand brilliant hues from its 
now unruffled, almost glassy, surface — "calm as a 
child's repose." 

Who would have imagined this smooth, smiling, 

c 5 
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deceitful exterior, lashed by the roaring tempest, 
would answer back the rude assault, with a defiance 
as angry and as loud ? Who would have dreamed that 
its waters hold in trust, till the sea gives up her dead, 
the last of the family, the once princely owners of this 
domain ? Three or four centuries ago, their court, 
according to ancient chronicles, was on a scale of such 
magnificence that it acquired the name of the " Gol- 
dener Hof." 

Spiez was the hereditary possession of the house of 
Bubenberg, to whom Berne owes her former greatness 
and her power. The only son and daughter married 
into the family of Erlach, its present reputed owners. 
Going out on their mutual wedding-day in a boat across 
the lake, they were overtaken by a sudden storm ; they 
perished ; nor were their bodies ever recovered. 

The Erlachs have owned this beautiful spot for 
more than three centuries. Kings and princes 
repaid their services with more substantial favours 
than gratitude. Their fellow countrymen have not 
been behindhand with tokens of respect. Seven de- 
scendents of this house have been chief magistrates 
of Berne, the aristocracy of republics. In the council 
and in the field, they have been ^ually distinguished. 
When the revolutionary legions of France overrun 
this unhappy country, one of the Erlachs commanded 
the garrison at Berne. But the democratic poison 
within, aided the assault from without; and the very 
men, whose madness caused its surrender, lived to rue 
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the day they had ferociously massacred their governor, 
and thrown themselves into the fangs of a merciless 
foe, under the iron rule of a pitiless democracy. The 
present Count d'Erlach resides in a magnificent 
chateau at Hindlebank, near the city — once the 
wealthiest and most prosperous of the cantons. Berne 
has never recovered from the robberies and exactions 
of French republican rapacity. 

We now left the lake at some distance on our right, 
passing through a bleak-looking valley, and a style of 
scenery as sterile as can be conceived. The roads 
were bad ; cottages squalid and dirty in their exterior. 
The rocks were almost bare ; and the valley of the 
Kander looked not half so sweet and smiling as those 
bright scenes we had just left. 

Probably feeling had some share in the disappoint- 
ment. The sun was fast going down. The air felt 
raw and chill, as though fresh from the neigh- 
bouring glaciers ; and we began to feel fidgety and 

uncomfortable. 

I pulled some fine specimens of Lotus siliquosus 

(square-podded Lotus), which grows here by the road 

sides in great abundance. In a while we debouched 

again upon the lak^, but considerably above it. 

From these high banks there was a splendid view of 

the snowy peaks we were leaving, many of which we 

had not previously seen. The Finsteraarhorn — (horn, 

or peak, of the dark eagle. How poetical !) — the 

Jungfrau, and a chain of glittering crags, humps, and 

c 6 
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pyramids^ along the range of the Gemmi; which, 
though thirty, forty, and fifty miles off, looked so near, 
that I could not, by any process, reason myself into 
the idea they were one third of that distance. 

Every dark crag, where the snow could not rest, 
was clear, sharp, and cutting ; insomuch, that I should 
not have been at all surprised to see living things 
flying about, or crawling on their surface. Soon the 
bright ti'ansparent air became thickened with yellow. 
Every thing looked as though it had the jaundice. 

The sun, though shining, was to us invisible. I 
was musing over and pondering the matter, when all 
on a sudden one of our horses came down. A decided 
tumble on his knees ; but he recovered, ere we were 
tossed out, though trotting sharply down a brisk 
descent. On examination we found both knees 
broken and bleeding. 

" Alas,'* said the man, " for it was borrowed ! " Un- 
luckily, as we knew, for our accommodation too. It 
could not be helped, but we really felt sorry for the 
poor fellow, who would return home with a heavy 
heart on the morrow. This accident obliged us to 
slacken our pace for the rest of the journey. 

As we came in sight of Thun, through a long level 
avenue that led to the town, I saw a heavy bank of 
clouds above the horizon towards the west. They 
had that rolling whirling appearance too, which be- 
tokened some inward commotion ; and I began to re- 
collect our admonishing friend, the Wetterhorn, with 
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his wreath of clouds. Light, flying detachments of 
vapour, from the east, were continually scudding past, 
as though attracted by the main body, and pouring 
their forces into this capacious reservoir. 

A quivering flash flew across to the distant horizon, 
now black beneath the shadow, the brooding wing 
of the tempest. I felt glad that shelter was near. 
The distant moan of the river seemed to grow hoarser 
and more portentous. Another leven brand brighter 
and nearer ; but we did not hear the discharge ; our 
carriage wheels were rumbling on the pavement, and 
we drove immediately to our quarters at the 
Freyenhof. 

We had been debating previously, whether it would 
not have suited us better to travel post to Berne the 
same evening. For though the city gates might pro- 
bably be locked ere we could arrive, there would have 
been little diflBculty in getting a night's lodging at 
some hostel in the vicinity. This arrangement would 
have saved us a Sunday morning's travel. Our pro- 
gress, however, was now inevitably concluded for the 
night ; and we were soon comfortably housed in our 
Gasthof from the storm, evidently between us and 
Berne. On looking at my sketch of the route, the 
reader will find that three months ago I had fixed 
to be at Thun this evening, and post on to Berne 
early to-morrow, in time for service at the Protestant 
church. 

Places were immediately secured in the diligence, 
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which, on inquiry, we understood departed every 
morning at six o'clock for the capital. 

The storm did not reach us, but, after threatening 
for some time, retired grumbling away in the dis- 
tance. 

At supper the only variety was, an individual we 
took to be an Englishman. I did not venture to ac- 
cost him. He spoke only in a low tone of voice, and 
in French or German, to the waiter. In respect of 
countenance, the sociable, though sulky-looking, bears 
of Berne, had certainly the advantage. 

Early to bed, for we had indeed early to rise ; and 
the night was too gloomy for out-door excursions. 
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THUN. BERNE. 

Maj/S\. 

At five o'clock, pouring with rain. How fortunate, 
as a friend says, that to-day is not yesterday ! Off at 
six precisely. It seems we are the mail. Every now 
and then our charioteer stopped at the " Poste ablage.'' 
A strapping wench came out with a handful of loose 
letters, tossed them to " M. le Conduciettr,'* who thrust 
them in his pocket ; crack went the whip, and off at 
his best speed. 

It rained all the way. At nine o'clock precisely, 
we arrived at Berne, expecting to be in good time for 
church, after we had dressed and breakfasted. 

Enquiring from the head waiter at what hour service 
commenced, he did not know, nor was he at all success- 
ful in his inquiries. Another waiter said it was " onze 
heuresj' (eleven,) and with this assurance we were con- 
tent. About twenty minutes before the time we sallied 
forth, and, in the main street near the cathedral, met 
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our host's son, with the rest of the congregation, 
coming away. On inquiry we found that morning 
Protestant service begins at nine. There is a French 
Lutheran church, where prayers commence at ten. 
Too late for this also, we returned, purposing to at- 
tend in the afternoon at three. 

An excellent table^cThdte at two o'clock; but only 
seven sat down. The travelling season had scarcely 
commenced, and in this respect we had hitherto been 
fortunately situated during the whole journey; having 
the best chambers generally allotted to us. The son 
of our host sat down at the public table. He spoke 
a little English, so as to be understood, with the 
addition of shrugs and gestures to help out. He often 
stopped short, finishing with " Oh ! Englis too dif- 
ficoolt," shaking his head, after attempting with much 
labour and anxiety to remember what he should say. 
These good-natured essays brought out a sneering 
ill-natured French lady, who, with her husband, sat 
at meat with us. She really seemed to imagine it 
was a degradation to speak English. Neither of them 
knew a word of our meaning, nor appeared to wish it. 
With a curl of the nose she imitated the "siffilation" of 
" la langue Anfflaise,** and the gentleman entered fully 
into her " humours ; " quoting the old extravaganza, 
" German is the language of horses ; Spanish that of 
nobles; French that of ^ Messieurs ; ^ Italian that of 
dames; and English that of ^oiseaux,^** or the 
whistling of birds. Another idea was, that while 
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an Italian speaks ten words, a German twelves and a 
Frenchman fifteen, an Englishman will slip out, with 
elisions and abbreviations, twenty-five ! 

We soon despatched our meal, and arrived before 
the great entrance to the " Munster " in good time. 
It is a very imposing structure, above four hun- 
dred years old, reckoning from the foundations. The 
estimate cost is one hundred thousand guilders. Its 
length one hundred and sixty feet by eighty, and only 
eighty years in building. 

The tower, which is large, and of great height, is 
said to contain the biggest bell in Switzerland : above 
a ton weight. It exhibits, however, a much plainer 
style of architecture than we had observed hereto- 
fore. 

The terrace commands an extensive view of the 
Bernese Alps, with the intervening country, and is a 
favourite promenade. Luxuriant chestnut trees fonn 
a delightful shade, and seats for loungers are placed 
at convenient distances. Over the great entrance is 
carved a wooden supposition — I will not say repre- 
sentation, of the last judgment. 

The psalm or hymn commencing service, hangs 
on a board in the porch; which the congregation 
examine as they enter. The interior is large, and 
almost without decoration. 

The sight was, nevertheless, somewhat imposing; 
crowded with a respectable assembly of worshippers ; 
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the body with females only ; most of them in their 
national costume. The men sitting round; in the 
side aisles and other places. Ornamented stalls or 
niches are appropriated to the public functionaries. 
The organ is perched up a great height, standing 
at the west end of the nave. It is a large and power- 
ful instrument, prettily embellished, and kept toler- 
ably bright and clean. 

A voluntary struck up, as the clergyman ascended ; 
but I never heard any thing worse performed : neither 
taste nor touch fit for a compajiy of parish singers- 
This precious introduction to Divine worship being 
concluded, without further " note or comment," the 
whole " concern " arose, and along with the " box of 
whistles," struck up to a tune which nursery inmates 
describe as that which " the old cow died of." This 
celebrated piece of music (no doubt my readers are 
well acquainted with it by name) I never was favoured 
with before ; and, certainly, there was no danger of 
mistaking it for any thing else. As the tune, with us, 
only exists in the shape of tradition hitherto, I give 
it note for note, as the whole was sung ; and a more 
beastly performance never was inven ted. 
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Let the reader fancy, if he can, this horrible 
progression of sounds roared forth by a vast 
congregation, in unisons, octaves, and divers ap- 
proximating intervals, varying from half to a quarter 
note above and below pitch ; the organ, disdaining 
all harmonies and such-like carnal contrivances, 
plumping down octaves for a thorough bass to the 
^^ air'* above written. The effect was really "sur- 
prising ! " How these good people could endure it 
I am at a loss to imagine. Probably as every one 
sang at the top of his pitch, it was impossible to hear 
or take cognisance of any din save his own. Most 
persons are doubtless aware, to their great annoy- 
ance, how enamoured people are, especially the worst 
singers in a place of worship, of their own sweet 
voices. One fellow, near me, " threw out " with such 
vehemence something, in sound, between singing 
through a comb, and the grating of a saw, that I 
was tempted several times to stop my ears, from the 
horrid agony I endured. 

Our host had furnished us with German hymn- 
books, and turned down the place, both at tune and 
words. Like some of our old psalm-books, the tunes 
mostly in use were printed at the end. 

There was no choir save the congregation, many 
of whom I saw refreshing their memories occasionally 
with this enchanting melody. The nasal twang still 
sticks in my ears, and, I fear, not all the sweet 
warblings of Italy will enable me to get rid of it. 
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An hour-glass stood beside the preacher, who was 
embellished with an immense stiff white ruff round 
his neck, and a Geneva cloak or gown. 

When this execrable ditty was finished, he read 
something like a prayer, after which the congregation 
sat down during sermon, which was delivered ex- 
tempore. These ill-mannered republicans, however 
deficient in the organ of veneration, have that of self- 
esteem remarkably predominant. As soon as the 
text was read, several of the men coolly put on their 
hats ! 

I was perfectly disgusted, and out of all patience 
with the whole affair. " They shall reverence mine 
house," appears to me a command equally binding as 
any other. They would be ashamed to sit covered 
before a sovereign fellow-creature, but can deliberately 
insult the King of kings, who has promised his more 
immediate presence where these ordinances are dis- 
pensed. 

The preacher seemed in good earnest; and, when he 
had worked himself hoarse, turned aside to his pocket 
handkerchief, using it, without hesitation, as a spitting- 
box. After this delicate and interesting ceremony 
was over, he recommenced; finishing the whole 
service in about three quarters of an hour. Then 
•^ hats off," and something was read for a few minutes, 
the aforesaid tune repeated, (two verses each time,) 
and another voluntary played us out It was the 
first " Presbyterian" service I had witnessed on the 
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Continent, and I never wish to attend another. One 
piece of decorum is very commendable ; chains are 
drawn across every street in which service is per- 
forming. 

Some months afterwards I played over " the tune" 
to an elderly Scotch lady ; imitating, as well, the nasal 
drawl in which it was perpetrated She exclaimed, at 
once, it was an old covenanters' hymn, having heard 
the abomination many times in some country kirk, 
sung too in the same delightful tone and manner. 

The only question therefore is, to which nation is 
it indigenous ? Doubtless the air is one common to 
the early Reformers ; and a specimen of their musical 
abilities. 

There are plenty more of a like sort, in the hymn- 
book whence this was extracted ; and it would be a 
curious inquiry to trace their migrations. 

I understood afterwards that English service is per- 
formed at one of the churches during the season, and 
likewise at Interlachen. 

It turned out an uncomfortably cold wet day; and 
we scarcely stirred again from our lodgings. We have 
been highly favoured in the previous days for our 
Oberland journey. Last night I understand they had 
a terrible thunderstorm at Berne, which we escaped 
by stopping at Thun. News came that several houses 
had been set on fire in the neighbourhood. 

Had the day been fine, probably we might have 
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gone to visit the celebrated establishment at HofWy], 
only a few miles distant. I had, however, no great 
desire to see this unchristian-like system of instruction, 
which I am sorry has found imitators and advocates 
in our own country, amongst those who are fearful of 
interfering with religious prejudices and different 
sects. 

Two sons of that mad and would-be mischievous 
enthusiast Owen, were here some time ago ; and, in all 
likelihood, he himself imbibed those wild improbable 
fancies from this or some similar source, which seem 
to haunt him continually. His parallelograms have 
hitherto ended in ruin and disappointment; as all 
such extravagant schemes inevitably must, when based 
on a false estimate of human nature. When Mr. Owen 
can bring pure waters from a corrupt fountain, when 
philosophers, diffusers of what they call " useful 
knowledge," can, by education and information alone, 
bring " a clean thing out of an unclean," can 
" gather grapes from thorns, and figs from thistles," 
then, and then only, can society be remodelled ac- 
cording to their notions, and mankind live in the 
practice of industry and virtue, "one for all, and all 
for one," — social communities having all things in 
common, without one selfish passion to mar and despoil 
the wondrous edifice reared by these regenerators of 
the human race. But, alas ! man created perfect, 
was unable to accomplish this grand result. How 
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much less, when every faculty of his nature is tainted 
and corrupt, when sin has entered into the world, 
separated us from the only Source of perfection, and 
we are unable of ourselves to do " any good thing," 
need we be surprised that unassisted strength is fpund 
" perfect weakness," and every scheme, based upon 
any other condition than what God has revealed, shall 
inevitably fail, however and by whomsoever it is pro • 
mulged for the apparent benefit of mankind ! Every 
system reared on the "perfectibility" of human 
nature is founded in error. Education can no more 
change the heart, or instil right principles into our 
depraved nature, than it can give sight to the blind, 
or feet to the lame. " Educate, educate, educate," 
is the cant of the present " liberal" age, " and a moral 
and political millennium will be the result !" 

" Virtue only needs to be seen, to be worshipped 
and admired." Another miserable and fatal doctrine 
of our statesmen and philosophers, who legislate on 
the assumption that man needs only be shown the dif- 
ference between vice and virtue, and he will follow 
good and eschew evil. But, alas ! the tree of know- 
ledge is not the tree of life ; and is it not awful that 
men, with the Bible in their possession, with the 
history of man developed for ages, and the book of 
human character spread out before them, should be so 
deluded — blinded by ignorance and presumption, as 
not only to imagine but to act under the influence of 
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this fatal error ? Has not virtue, the brightest, the 
most perfect, been already embodied on earth for the 
reception, the example of mankind? Did men re- 
ceive or copy this fair image of truth ? Were they 
enamoured with its perfections ? Let Him, who was 
" despised and rejected of men," testify, when reviled, 
persecuted, crucified ! 

But man will never put away his darling pride, and 
hostility against the truth. Blind, ignorant, yet re- 
fusing a guide, he still asserts " the dignity of human 
nature," and the vain glory of " natural religion ! " 

In one way or another these sentiments are the 
true " spirit of the age ; " and no wonder that with 
such views, misery and destruction are inevitable. 
When the Bible, under a false pretext of not interfering 
with creeds and confessions of faith, is thrust aside ; 
when vain philosophy, and the suflSciency of human 
reason, are taught, in place of its humbling though 
beneficial truths, every such community has "Ichabod" 
already written on its walls. 

" A homily !'* says my hitherto exceedingly kind, 
indulgent reader. I own the guilt, but cry mercy, I 
really could not suffer this opportunity to pass without 
lifting up, however feeble, a warning voice against 
what I am afraid is the besetting sin of our day. 
When men, armed with power and authority, openly 
avow such mischievous opinions, acquired under a 
false estimate of human character and obligations, the 
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evil assumes a portentous aspect. Let the Bible be 
excluded from any system of education, and it needs 
no prophet to foretel the result. 

This evening I wrote home. A quiet Sabbath of rest; 
on which I felt glad to hold communion with those ab- 
sent ones, who, that day, had ah*eady offered up their 
prayers and wishes for our safety and our welfare. 

Berne is well fortified ; and the four gates are shut 
every night at ten o'clock. It is nearly two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and reckoned one of 
the healthiest cities in Europe. I have seen a calcu- 
lation, that one out of every four births attains the age 
of seventy; and in every hundred deaths, from twenty 
to thirty are from seventy to a hundred years old. 

The guardian genii of the place meet you at every 
turn. Nearly the finest modern sculpture I ever saw, 
are two bears, large as life, in granite, erected on the 
pillars of the Porte de Morat, They are absolutely 
living and breathing ! The artist, assuredly, if he 
lived here, had ample opportunities for study. 

Having taken our places for Lausanne, to-morrow, 
at half-past twelve precisely, we retired to rest, with 
the brightest anticipations. To-morrow night, our 
sojourn would be on the vine-crowned steeps whither 

" Lake Leman wooes me with her crystal face.** 

June 1. — Up at seven — Wind East, says my log- 
book — Mountains all obscured with a driving scud. 

VOL. II. D 
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Sallied forth after breakfast The morning was 
comfortably warm and pleasant. I was determined 
to have a stroll as far as possible round the ramparts. 
My first bow was to my friends, or rather acquaint- 
ance, tlie bears — one begins to feel interested in any 
thing out of the common way, though never so ugly 
and disagreeable. How else can we account for the 
penchant some delightful and really beautiful women 
feel for most undeniably ugly men ? 

I found my new friends in tribulation : all fastened 
up in dens, where they sojourned in great dudgeon. 
Workmen were employed in pulling down their 
climbing poles, and breaking them up into fire- wood ; 
preparatory, I suppose, to the annual renewal. ^^Posts" 
of observation, as they may be called, at the risk of 
a bad pun. It was curious to watch the animals; 
there are different grades, in temper and disposition, 
even amongst these hideous savages. While one, 
squat on his haunches, nursed his wrath, in all the 
majesty of the sulks, another took hold of the iron 
bars, and shook the door with such prodigious strength 
and violence, that I almost trembled for the safety of 
those more immediately exposed. 

Another in the window, with ridiculous gravity, 
seemed to be calmly viewing their proceedings. This 
personage was evidently a philosopher, and disdained 
to fret himself about trifles. 

Another, an egregious simpleton, the " fool of the 
family,'' no doubt, was poking up and down, trying 
to escape; and putting his ugly nose for the hundredth 
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tiine to a narrow cranny, to see if he could not slip 
out thereby. 

So varidusly characteristic and " humane" were 
all these proceedings, that I watched for a consider- 
able time, ere commencing my tour of the ramparts. 
These are kept in beautiful order ; and, as usual, the 
lungs and promenade of the city. The views are 
magnificent, but the day was getting hot and hazy — 
the sun " mistifying " distant objects until it was 
difficult to distinguish imagination from reality. 

A number of criminals are usefully employed, 
drawing waggons and carts, witli materials for repair- 
ing and altering the public works. They are yoked 
two and two, like horses, attended and driven by a 
gend!arme, with a loaded musket slung on his shoulder. 

A few tatterdemalion soldiers were exercising be- 
low. Verily their coats were of many colours — top 
coats I mean, for these warriors were buttoned up in 
redingotes of all types and materials. I never saw 
so shabby a turn-out on parade. 

After a hot two hours' walk, I descended at the 
Porte de Morat^ and, close by, was amused and pleased 
with a specimen of foreign taste. Blocks of fire- 
wood, so disposed as to form a gigantic vase, of ex- 
quisite proportions, in a dealer's store-yard. I took 
a sketch for the whimsicality of the thing, and a 
pleasing reminiscence of objects and varieties along 
the road. 

On returning to the inn, I saw that enormous 
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salmon- trout before alluded to, just caught in one 
of the lakes. Sometimes they are met with from 
eighty to ninety pounds in weight. 

Every thing was arranged for departure, and we 
followed our luggage down to the post-office, where 
the diligence was in waiting. These carriages belong 
to the government, and in consequence are under 
strict but excellent regulations. Some of which it 
would not be amiss if adopted in our own establish- 
ments. 

Very handsome lithographic cards are given to the 
seatholders, with date, number, place, hour of de- 
parture, &c. printed in French and German. Inside 
tare only lO*. each, above fifty miles. Postillions and 
canducteuTf about Is. The latter functionaries being 
charged in the bill, we had no further trouble in this 
respect. An excellent, and very general regulation, 
for strangers especially, who are thus prevented being 
imposed upon. Nothing further is asked, nor even 
expected. The common plea about buying civility, 
is not understood here. We never found the want of 
it in such cases. If any well-founded complaint were 
made, the offender would immediately be discharged. 

Behind these cards appears the following " advice " 
gratis : — 

1. " Every traveller is allowed SO lbs. of luggage. 
All above this weight to be paid for according to the 

tariff. 

2. " Every traveller ought to take care of his own 

property. 
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3. " Smoking is not permitted, without the con- 
sent of all the travellers, nor is it allowed to introduce 
dogs inside. 

4. '^ Conductors and postillions are forbidden to 
stop at auberges on the route. 

5. ^^ Travellers who are too late, cannot claim any 
return of their feres." 

Why cannot a code of sensible directions be printed, 
and given to travellers in our own country, where, 
foolishly enough, we fancy nothing can surpass the 
arrangements and comforts of travelling ? What a 
world of grumbling and disappointment would be 
saved ! Name of the coach, hour of starting, price 
of fares, along with some useful and plain advice 
like the foregoing, would be very desirable to receive 
in return for your money. 

Foreigners complain bitterly of our slovenly system, 
as well as the exorbitant demands by coachmen, 
guards, porters, and the whole tribe of hangers-on, 
who make travellers their prey. 

The body of the coach held six. Ourselves, and 
a gentleman from Zurich, who had just arrived in 
the same conveyance, made five only ; a lucky oc- 
currence, could we have hoped for this comfortable 
hiatus the whole journey. 

The road was hilly, and our progress in conse- 
quence painfully slow. The air too was close, almost 
suffocating. Hardly a breath on its wings. The 
country seemed fertile, and the ground in excellent 
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condition. Corn and other crops looking fresh and 
luxuriant. Haymaking had partially commenced; 
but grain, potatoes, and a few vineyards seemed to 
occupy the greater portion of the soil. Indian corn 
healthy and promising. Nothing worth notice until 
we came to Morat, about sixteen miles on our 
journey. One half of the town is in the Protestant 
canton of Berne, the other moiety in the Catholic 
canton of Fribourg. Each portion strictly maintains 
its religious distinctions. 

I walked on, outside the town, with our Swiss 
companion, to look at a celebrated view, from a rising 
ground, of the Lakes Morat, Bienne, and Neuchatel. 
It appeared rather tame and meagre after our view 
of the Oberland Alps so recently. 

Our diligence soon came rumbling after, down a 
narrow descent from the town ; but, on looking for 
my place, I found it occupied by a very large fat 
French lady, and a boy about six yeai*s old. I, of 
course, insisted on a prior occupation, much, no 
doubt, to the prejudice of my gallantry in her good 
opinion. There was, however, no alternative. She 
was mightily chagrined on taking the middle back 
seat, the worst in the vehicle, viz. No. 6., and, in 
addition, being forced to carry this great cub of a 
lad all the way to Lausanne ; not without squeezing 
and incommoding us all excessively. She said they 
had waited three days for places, and were chargeid 
two fares. So that, in place of congratulating onr^ 
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sdyes ob a passenger less than the number, we had 
now managed to get one more; the boy and bis 
moth^ being) together, about equal to two moderate 
sized people. She was young, and, without exception, 
had the finest fiice and the sweetest expression of 
countenance I ever beheld. This reconciled us, in 
some measure, to the inconveniences we suffered. 

We shortly entered the canton Vaud, arriving at 
Avenches, the site of the ancient city of Aventicum ; 
and capital, according to some authorities, of the 
Roman colony in Helvetia. It is supposed to have been 
the birth-place of Vespasian. Be that as it may, 
few could once vie with it in every splendour and 
luxxiry that adorned and weakened imperial Rome. 

This city was formerly of immense extent — ruins of 
baths and public buildings, temples, theatres, palaces, 
attest its magnitude and importance. Now a miser- 
able looking town, containing about one thousand 
inhabitants. Mounds and inscriptions only, point 
out the ancient capital. Here lived Julia Alpiuula, 
priestess of the goddess Aventia, who vainly endea- 
voured to save her father's life; suing in person 
befcMre the Roman governor. Innocent, this hoary 
idctim was doomed to torture and death, for the 
erUnes of others, who had escaped ; being implicated 
ip. a conspiracy against the Roman power. His 
<)aaghter died, broken-hearted, at the age of twenty- 
ihree^ shortly after his execution. The monumental 
s(me was4i8GO^^ed Qot many years ago ; an inscription 
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thus records her unhappy fate : — " julia alpinula : 

HlC JACEO, INFELICIS PATRIS, INFELIX PROLES. DEJE 
AVENTl^ SACERDOS. EXORARE PATRIS NECEM NON 
POTUI : MALE MORI IN FAIIS ILLI ERAT. VIXI 
ANNOS XXIII." 

This precious relic has been removed, and is now 
in the cabinet of some collector in our own country. 

May I be pardoned in quoting Byron on this in- 
teresting and melancholy subject ? 

" When the coeval pride of human hands 

Leyell*d Aventicum hath strewed her subject lands." 

• *»««« 

*' And there — oh ! sweet and sacred be the name ! — 
Julia — the daughter, the devoted — gave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o*er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and her's would crave 
The life she lived in ; but the judge was just : 
And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one dust.'* 

I had the volume of Childe Harold with me. — 
How interesting to look into such a mind — to com- 
mune with such glowing thoughts on the very spot, 
and in full view of those outward circumstances which 
gave them birth ! 

The diligence having stopped for a few minutes, I 
was roused from my reverie by a sort of shabby- 
genteel personage, about thirty years old, who civilly 
put his head into the vehicle, addressing me in my 
native tongue, with a short, hurried accent. He 
generally recognised his countrymen, he said, and 
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was very glad to see them. He asked me if I knew 
this was the Roman capital of Helvetia : pointed out 
an old worn-down piece of sculpture, built in the 
basement of a church close by. He then began to 
enter into particulars about himself; said that he 
was detained here against his will by relatives — that 
he had written several times to the ambassador, but 
could get no relief. He was kept out of a large sum 
of money, &c. All this was told in a plausible, 
off-hand way; but, at length, he proceeded to say 
that he was the greatest inventor in the world, but, 
for lack of money, these inventions would inevitably 
be lost to mankind. He then put a slip of paper into 
my hand, written in tolerably good French ; setting 
forth his claims in the following manner : — 

" I have been a traveller for eight years, and am 
without money. I have made 200 very useful and 
admirable inventions, and it is too bad to hold and 
detain a man as insane, who is the greatest inventor 
and philosopher that ever was in the whole world. 

^^ But because I am without money, and likewise 
there being no printer in Avenches, the inventions 
and the inventor are alike unknown. Therefore if 
intelligent and wealthy persons wish to know my 
inventions, they ought to supply me with money. 

The following are some of these: — To augment 
lands and produce double crops. To print three 
times more expeditiously than at present. To print 
in a short-hand. To do without chimney-sweepers. 
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To make stockings in a few minutes, without a 
machine. To learn the greater part of any lan- 
guage in one day, or in a few daj^s at most. To 
write all the words of all languages tcith a single 
letter!!!'' 

" These inventions are so useful and surprising, that 
they ought to be enough to induce some generous 
person or persons to supply the inventor with money. 
Also, I will sell designs for roads : — 

From Lyons to Geneva by the Rhone, for 100 francs. 
Oxford to London by the Thames, 100 francs. 
Payerne to Avenches, for 20 francs. 
Avenches to Morat, for 20 francs. 
Morat to Berne, for 20 francs. 

To avoid the ascent to Avenches, for 20 francs. 

"Also I am an A. B. of the university of Cambridge. 
And I have 60/. per annum in the English funds. 
And I will give, gratuitously, a design for an iron 
bridge over the Thames, under which ships will be 
able to pass, if the city of London will send to me 
without delay some of my money. 

" My agent is J. Powles, Attorney, Monmouth. 

"I will also, for 20 francs, communicate a method of 
shaving without a razor. And if M. les Voyageurh 
will walk into the hotel, I will show them some won- 
derful tricks by sleight of hand." 

«T. Parsons." 

What a catalogue of desiderata ! It beats the 
Marquis of Worcester's " Century of Inventions," 
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hollow* Like all other geniuses, he was not en- 
couraged, and " without money ! " 

What could I do ? Here was material enough to 
have n^ade all our fortunes, had the projects been 
practicable. But, alas I I laboured under the same 
unbelieving malady, which had hitherto frustrated 
his efforts for the good of mankind. I took the 
paper, which is faithfully translated; and, putting 
my hand in my pocket, gave the poor visionary a 
ficanc ! From his look and manner, on its reception, 
I should imagine that my countrymen are not very 
fluent, either in alms or patronage, to this child of 
genius. 

His eyes sparkled with delight, and he made a low 
thankful bow, evidently much pleased with his suc- 
cess. Ere his departure, however, he entrusted me 
with a secret. Sotto voce^ in rather more than a whisper, 
and with an air of profound importance^ hoping 
thereby to make a suitable impression, he said, 
" To tell you the real truth, I am king of Switzer- 
land ! " 

The coach drove off, and I had not an opportunity 
to inquire who or what he was. Probably somebody 
ia a liarmless state of lunacy, lodged and boarded by 
his friends in the neighbourhood. 

Our republican companion found out that I am 
^ Inglis Tory." 

These, apparently, are the only words he can speak 
in the language. Nevertheless he is of opinion (a 
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verj prevalent one on the continent of Europe,) that 
Sir Robert Peel is the only minister that can save 
England from anarchy and ruin. 

Though giving due praise and censure, as it 
regards different regulations in the respective coach- 
ing establishments, yet let me bear testimony to the 
infinitely more pleasant and comfortable style of tra- 
velling in England, when fairly a-going on the high 
road. Here the proceedings, beyond comparison, are 
in our favour. The speed is heavy and monotonous, 
what is emphatically called "jog trot." Besides, the 
intolerable length of stoppages for change and re- 
freshment. At Payeriie, the next stage from Morat, 
we were detained an hour and one quarter; and, 
terribly tired with our squeeze, more than forty 
miles from Lausanne. Though much annoyed at 
the delay, there was no remedy. It was the cus- 
tom of their forefathers, and remains so to this day. 

Every little rascally place, it seems, with a street, 
and gateway at each end, thinks itself entitled to 
demand our passports in order to get a trifle for the 
viW. With the greatest assurance, a functionary of 
some sort in this village came to ask for them. In 
a high pel we told him they were sent to Zurich, by 
our own ambassador laying great stress on the last 
word, but we expected to meet with them at Geneva, 
forwarded there by the Austrian minister. For 
once the oflScials were fairly nonplussed, and we 
escaped. 



FOUNTAIN AT PAYERNE. 



Only lliink of a little, dirty, dark alley, where 
you might throw a stone from one end to the other, 
— a double row of houses merely, — tied up at each 
end hy a clockhome and a drawbridge, demanding 
OTtr credentials, like some sovereign state! Verily 
these republics, like vermin, should be extirpated. 




I employed my time, however, to some little ad- 
vantage. Who would have suspected such a shabby 
heap of brick and mortar could boast a fountain, of 
which the above is a faithful sketch ? 
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A Russian prince and princess, with their suite, 
maids of honour, and other trumpery, were stopping 
at this dirty drab of an hotel. Our servant so far 
ingratiated himself with the " maids " of honour, 
that they invited him to dinner; which invitation 
he accepted ! 

About seven we departed. Weary and sore be- 
yond expression, we were deposited, near two o'clock 
in the morning, at Lausanne. It was a beautiful 
starry night, as we toiled upwards to our hotel ; but 
so thoroughly tired, that I thought a glimpse of bed 
would be infinitely more grateful than even the 
" silver Leman " by that fair " poetic light." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LAUSANNE GENEVA. 



June 2. 
I AROSE at half-past seven, going before breakfast to 
view the lake from a favourable situation. I can 
hardly describe the sight that awaited me : — a beau- 
tiful expanse, bright as a mirror ; with which, from 
boyhood, all that was lovely and enchanting had 
been associated. How different, though, from what 
imagination had pictured ! And yet how far sur- 
passing all the most ardent fancy had conceived, in 
the sunniest hours of existence ! 

A mist covered the base of the opposite Alps, cut- 
ting them off entirely from connexion with the shores, 
just seen dimly over the sparkling water. The latter 
appeared many miles distant ; in reality from fifteen 
to twenty — but, the dark rugged peaks above them, 
the Dents and Aguilles of Savoy; which, though 
thirty or forty miles from us, looked as though sus- 
pended in air, midway from the opposite shore. The 
efiTect was strange beyond imagination or even pencil 
to pourtray. The sun, breaking gloriously through 
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the mist, gave unequivocal tokens of a hot bright 
morning. 

The numerous promontories and bays along the 
shore — the verdant hills, and vine-trained terraces 
on our right — the gardens and villas just below — 
Ouchy with its ruined tower and port, — -all present a 
combination of beauty, such as few other places m 
the world probably can afford. And yet, so prodigal, 
so varied, is Nature in her resources, in all likelihood, 
this vast, unparalleled scene, almost boundless in 
extent and variety, is hardly twice beheld under the 
same aspect, or the same effect. 

The town itself, crowning three narrow, elevated 
ridges above the lake, and their intermediate ravines, 
reminded me very much of Edinburgh. The streets 
are exceedingly steep and irregularly built. Living 
is cheap, and the climate proverbially salubrious. 

The cathedral, its foundation one of the oldest in 
Europe, is a strange mixture of ideas; — a dark, red, 
heavy structure. Few buildings have suffered so 
much from fire during the many centuries of its 
existence. 

The castle is a large, ugly, square fortress, with 
conical-roofed turrets projecting from each corner. 
It was built nearly six hundred years ago, by one of 
the bishop-sovereigns of the city ; and is now the 
seat of government, the public courts being held 
here. 

I am sorry to say, the courts, both ecclesiastical 
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and civil, are by no means a model of church or 
state discipline.* 

The pulpits of the established church in this can- 
ton do not exhibit the pure doctrines of those early 
Reformers who once occupied them, and whose la- 
bours appear to have been utterly unavailing for the 
present generation. The doctrines of Socinus are 
those generally taught; and any clergyman daring 

* The National Aiaociation of Lausanne addressed, on the 8th 
April last, a petition to the Grand Council, to the following efiect, 
vii. : — 

** The petitioners, considering it full time that the liturgy should 
be placed in harmony with the republican and demoeratical institu- 
tions of the canton, call the attention of the assembly to the propriety 
of expunging from public prayers certain passages therein, which are 
ia direct contradiction with the principle of those institutions. We 
are made to pray to the Almighty for all kings, princes, and 
magistrates, on whom the Creator has conferred the government of 
nrtiopi» and the administration of justice. Kings and princes ought, 
in our opinion, to be omitted from the prayer. Is it not shaking the 
fidth of the people c^ Vaud in our republican and demoeratical form 
of goremment, to implore Heaven, in an official manner, and from 
the bei^t of the pulpit, to extend its solicitude to kings and princes, 
by whom we should not like to be governed ? Is there no contradic- 
tion In ordering to pray in a republic for the monarchical principle, 
wboae triumph would prove our destruction ? " 

This surpasses every thing in the way of republican arrogance, 
except the proceedings in our own Puritan privy council, during 
the usurpation, where it was solemnly proposed to alter the Lord's 
Prayer from ** Thy kingdom come,** to '< Thy commonwealth come i ** 

These proud ** rdiels ** would doubtless expunge the King of kings 
himsdf, if he presumed to oppose the system of ** demoeratical insti- 
tutions,** and solemnly call upon Him to abdicate the government of 
the universe to the ** sovereignty of the people ; ** a sample of ** reform ** 
ukiniately intended to be carried out in our own liturgy ; and even 
the Bible, where we are commanded to pray for " kings and all in 
aothority,** must be new modelled to meet the views and theories of 
these pretomptuous democrats. 
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to preach the faith which their ancestors died to coiih 
Arm, is immediately subjected to the most arbitrary 
persecutions, 

A system of surveiUance too, is adopted, quite at 
variance with the professedly " liberal opinions " of 
" republican institutions." 

Some years ago, a few English and French indi^ 
viduals, dissatisfied with the cold and cheerless doo^ 
trines they heard from these pulpits, proposed to 
meet in each other's houses for prayer and exliorta- 
tion. The city authorities had immediate cognizance 
of this atrocious conduct, and gave notice forthwith 
to the offenders they must desist. Not aware of any 
crime or penalty for so doing, they persisted; but 
were unexpectedly seized, and carried to prison; 
their heads shaved and blistered, strait-waistcoats 
forcibly applied, with solitary confinement, these 
" momiersy'* as they were called, '* being only a parcel 
of mischievous lunatics ! '^ 

Unfortunately the members of our own excellent 
established church, too often display a marvellous 
and lamentable ignorance of the most prominent and 
important truths which she inculcates. In the e»^ 
thedral is a tablet inscribed to the memory of * * * *»' 
wife of * * ♦ ♦, British ambassador to Switzerland^' 
who died 17. June, 1817, concluding thus, — 

^^ Aussi aimable par son caract^re que par sa beaute^ 
— brillante de jeunesse — heureuse autant qu'il est 
permis aux mortels de I'ltre ; et pour cela pas moins 
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pi^te a entrer dans le ciel, si toutefois Tinnoceiice et 
v(Qe ingenue piete peuvent avoir quelque merite 
devant Dieu." ! ! 

Aiaa I if her only hope or ground of admission to 
heaven was ^' innocence and ingenuous piety." She 
had other rehance, it is to be hoped, than her own 
" merit before God^' the whole scope and substance 
of the Bible, the revealed testimony of Heaven, 
showing its utter inefficacy. 

The prayers and ritual of her own church taught 
a very different ground of hope and acceptance. — 
I hope I shall be pardoned these remarks: nothing 
but the importance of the subject could have war* 
mated them. 

Two steam-boats ply on the lake, from Geneva to 
Villeneuve^ one calling every day at Ouchy, going 
and returning. The fare to Geneva 42 batzen, 5*. 
OF thereabouts. About ten o'clock, a packet from 
Villeneuve, the head of the lake, calls at Ouchy for 
passengers from Lausanne. 

After breakfast, we hurried down the hill, a mile 
distant, to Ouchy. Gibbon's house, where, after seven 
years' labour, he finished his " Roman Empire," is on 
the road ; and one of the show places for English 
tourists. 

A commodious quay is built, where boats put -off 
for the steamer, which cannot approach nearer than 
two hundred yards from the shore. 
'»;Iti¥ftg in the Anchor Hotel at Ouchy, June 
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1816, that Lord Byron, " detained," as he says, " by 
stress of weather," composed " The Prisoner of 
Chillon." This interesting spot I saw distinctly, 
though seventeen miles distant; its white walls re- 
flected in the quiet margin of the lake. Our route 
was in a contrary direction ; and, about ten o'clock, 
we saw a straight line of smoke from *' The Winkel- 
reid," as she sped along from Vevay, 

Safe aboard, which, when many passengers are 
waiting, is a bustling and unpleasant affair, particu- 
larly as regards luggage, we had ample leisure to 
view the unrivalled scenery of this magnificent lake. 
On one side, snowy Alps, their serrated pinnacles 
black, rugged, and austere; — on the other, a continual 
garden, sloping down to the very margin ; with villas, 
churches, towns, and hamlets, studding the green 
verdure with spots of intense whiteness. Vineyards, 
olive-yards, and orchards, render these enchanting 
shores a complete mass of uninterrupted fertility, 

A fine arrangement and combination of colour, as 
we came down this morning from Lausanne : houses, 
with high red roofs ; towers and turrets of every form 
and variety, in shades of gamboge and Indian red. 
These tints set off upon the light greens, and again 
contrasting with the blue lake and sky ; plenty of 
positive colour too in the foregrounds. The whole 
coup (Tceil producing a thrill of delight, like the chords 
and combinations of some beautiful melody. 

The haze yet continued, and the clouds, though 
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much attenuated, hung halfway below the fantastic 
outlines; the rude peaks on our left hand, leaving 
their summits uncovered* The Diablerets in parti- 
cular shooting up in forms so strange and abrupt, as 
inevitably to arrest the eye of the most incurious 
stranger. The snow still lingered in their long, sharp 
rifts ; as well trailing down the sides of lower moun- 
tains, that stretched away towards a glimpse of far 
distant Alps, shutting in the blue lake beyond its 
eastern extremity. Opposite, on the Savoy side^ was 
Meillerie on its margin once if I mistake not, the 
residence of that pestilent enthusiast Rousseau. 
At Clarens, on the road to Chillon, his mistress, or 
'^ Mama," as he chose to call her, resided. 

Boats look very ^^ skittish;" sails fixed cross- 
wise ; in the distance looking precisely like an aquatic 
bird, with its wings raised, ready to fly. 

The deck was pretty well occupied ; and exceed- 
ingly amusing the strange dresses, figures, and variety 
of character on board. A large awning was raised 
above the after-part; chairs, stools, and other con- 
veniences in great requisition, where the spectator 
might loll in more than Eastern luxury, while this 
splendid panorama was unfolding on each side. In 
the distance, the flat steep chain of the Jura was fast 
approaching, and all around, a perfect atmosphere of 
delight. Towns, villages, and other prominent ob- 
jects, approached and receded, only to give place to 
others, bright and beautiful as before. 
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I grew weary of being pleased without effort. The 
true secret of enjoyment is to labour for it, as the 
reward of toil and exertion ; so I strolled into the 
state-cabin to look about for disagreeables by way of 
a change. 

It was fitted up in a superior style: the roof 
high, and the whole apartment spacious and airy. 
Books, in great variety, were spread about; but I 
felt too dissipated for study : the mind in that state, 
when even pleasure becomes a burden. 

I challenged and beat a whiskered gentleman at 
chess — but an elderly, cool-headed savage, took me 
in hand ; — when, just giving him, as I thought, the 
coup de grace^ he took advantage of one slight indis- 
cretion and slew me outright. I was horribly vexed, 
and should have been outrageous, but we were pass- 
ing Copet at the time. My attention was diverted 
for a few moments to Madame de Stael's chateau, 
and 1 felt consoled in fancying my defeat was entirely 
owing to this circumstance. 

Now came a murmur and a bustle above, which 
soon reached the cabin : — " Mont Blanc !" " Mont 
Blanc ! " I started to the window, and the hoary 
monarch of mountains was in full view ! His white 
brow glittering with the frost of primeval ages. So 
had he shone, over those dark mountains, upon 
that vast lake, four thousand years — nor shall that 
mighty crest ever change, that diadem fade, till the 
wreck of all things ! 
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The whole length of the lake, from Villeneuve to 
Geneva, is above sixty miles, but we only bent a few 
miles nearer to this Alpine range, on approaching 
Geneva, in consequence of the crescent-like shape of 
the lake. Geneva is between fifty and sixty miles 
firom its base. The broad summit only was in view, 
glittering on the blue sky behind, very different from 
any eflFect I ever saw attempted with the pencil. 

Wakening from this vision of the sublime, we be- 
took ourselves to the good things provided for us, 
an excellent dinner, cooked to order, and a bottle of 
so called Champagne, for three francs each. 

About three o'clock we landed at Geneva. I was 
disappointed with its appearance from the lake. It 
looked dark and unkindly. There are some very 
handsome structures erecting by the embouchure, 
uid great improvements are evidently about to take 
place. 

We took lodgings at " L'Ecu de Geneve." As 
might be expected, our next visit was to the post- 
office. Letters from home, and all well. An official 
communication, too, from the " Grand Kaiser's " 
ambassador at Zurich, to my great satisfaction, in the 
shape of an envelope from his Excellency, bearing 
the Austrian seal diplomatique, and directed, ^* ^ Mon- 
sieur Monsieur Roby, Poste Restante, Geneve." In 
this, our English passport, we were duly authorised 
to visit any part of the Austro-Lombardic domi- 
nions at pleasure. Our course was now settled, and 
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every impediment removed to a free passage over 
the Alps into " Belle ItaUe:' 

Af&irs being all well in England, we felt as 
though every corroding care and anxiety were 
smoothed down. — Health and spirits abundant, we 
had reason to be thankful, and, I hope, in some 
measure, were not forgetful of the Giver. 

Geneva has been so often described, it would 
be little else than a tedious unnecessary repetition 
were I to attempt the task. — Old crotchety houses ; 
roofs projecting in a remarkable manner. Town 
hilly, and streets badly paved, are the chief items in 
my catalogue. Walls, ramparts, drawbridges, gates, 
and all the adjuncts of a fortified city. — The popu- 
lation is estimated above twenty thousand. Clock 
and watchmaking the staple manufactures. — Up- 
wards of three thousand people are employed in this 
business; and their average earnings about 3*. per 
day. More than sixty thousand gold watches are 
annually made, and only five thousand in silver. It 
is computed that fifty-three different trades are em- 
ployed on a single watch ; each person having his 
separate department in this division of labour. 

Gold to the amount of 250,000/. per annum, is 
sometimes used in the making of watches and jewel- 
lery only. Most of the peasantry amid the recesses 
of the Jura, are employed in these different pro- 
cesses ; and cottagers, for miles round the city, may 
be seen sedulously at work on some intricate piece 
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of mechaaism, afterwards submitted to others^ for 
the purpose of undergoing a different operation, 
until the watch arrives at its last stage; and the 
wholesale manufacturer, or rather merchant, receives 
it ready for sale. Immense numbers are sent 
abroad, to all quarters of the globe, and in as many 
styles and shapes as they have markets or national 
tastes to supply. 

The Rhone, though muddy and sluggish on its 
entrance, seems to purify itself in passing through 
the lake, whose waters are of a fine clear blue tint. 
It issues in two branches from the Leman, rushing 
on with a rapidity that well entitles it to the epithet, 
*' The arrowy Rhone." These streams uniting, en- 
close the centre portion of the city; and the multi- 
tude of wash-houses, mills, machinery, baths, and 
other incidental conveniences, fully attest the use 
and importance of the moving power thereby ob- 
tained. On one of the bridges I watched for some 
time ; a strange scene was before me. The water of 
a bright aqua-marine tint, and clear as crystal, 
though probably carrying a great part of the city 
scourings along with it. I saw the bottom as dis- 
tinctly as if the channel had been dry, save what 
confusion or distortions might arise from the wavy mo- 
tion, the complex refiractions and reflections from this 
source. Objects looked only two or three yards in 
depth, when probably they were four times that dis- 
tance firom the surface ; I could almost have^^seen 

VOL. If. E 
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a pin, had it been dropped. The sight was exces- 
sively amusing; les dames Blanchisseuses her^ ply 
their vocation with great assiduity. 

Positively the horrors of "washing day" never 
happen at Geneva. Families, to all appearance, can- 
not wash at home; the getting up of linen being a 
thriving trade here. The head mistresses of these 
concerns are quite ladylike personages, both in dress 
and manner; attending at the principal inns to re- 
ceive orders, dressed in the highest style of fashion. 
Only fancy one, ^* with hair in the newest Parisian 
mode, low gown, a gauze handkerchief thrown ele- 
gantly over the shoulders, short sleeves, and long 
white kid gloves, announcing herself as * Z*a Blanchis" 
sense, Madame ! ' " This introduction happened to a 
friend of mine. 

Large wooden sheds are built on piles in various 
places by the lake, and in the narrow channels through 
the city. Where I took my post, a large establishment 
was in full operation — twenty or thirty women, beat- 
ing ^' possing," and scrubbing wearables in such a 
disorderly fashion, that I hardly expected to see their 
victims come out of the process, except as fragments 
and relics of the past. In place of the so£^y defile-> 
ments being wrung out, as with us, it is literally 
beaten out ; the garment thumped down to a jelly by 
these vigorous naiads : afterwards rinsed out in the 
seething waters, it is laid on a board, slanting to 
the river, — soaped down — beaten qgain — till the^ 
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requisite purification is obtained. Every moment I 
expected to see the impetuous stream carry off a 
trophy of its strength and rapidity ; and some name* 
less garment, floating away from these laughing 
nymphs ; but their dexterity was equal to the care- 
lessness with which they seemed to dally in the trea- 
cherous element beneath. This wholesale and ready 
mode of renovation has doubtless its advantages. 

I now understood what occasionally had puzzled 
me not a little. The mode of washing above de- 
scribed, prevails generally on the Continent, and I 
had, at times, been much annoyed at the slippery 
unctuous feel of my bed-linen. At the first " slide," 
I thought the sheets were damp. My own linen, 
too, when brought from the wash, had the same 
soapy touch ; and I now saw by this mode of treat- 
ment it was impossible they could be otherwise ; the 
mystery therefore was solved. 

In one long, main, bustling street, the shops are 
kept in wooden sheds, fronting each house, giving 
it the appearance of a continual fair. 

Some fine views may be enjoyed from the towers 
of the cathedral, and from extensive public walks 
round the ramparts ; the lake is, however, the most 
prominent object, under whatsoever aspect or effect. 
Lvery atmospheric change is repeated on its wide 
and varied surface. Every tone, like s3Tnpathy from 
the soul, — the sky above, — that animates it. Whether 

tranquil or y^xed with storms, whether basking in 
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mid-day brightness. or in the gorgeous light of even- 
ing, one feeling) one influence animates both, whether 
for smiles or tears ! 

** The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its dear depth yields of their far height and hue.** 

I stood by 

" The blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,** 

but did not 

•« Forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore." 

How true is that feeling our noble poet expresses, 
which, had it been aught else but feeling, might have 
rapt the poet to a nobler aim, and consecrated his 
muse to higher purposes : — 

** Clear placid Leman I thy contrasted lake 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
ViThich warns me with its stillness to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring.** 

But I am aware how very unfashionable it is to 
quote, and betray the sentimentals. Like wearing cast- 
off finery ! exclaims the self-sufficient writer. Now, 
I always fancy that a good passage tells best as a 
quotation. The most exquisite jewel wants a foil to set 
off its brilliancy. Along, and mixed with, a host of 
such gems, the diamond loses half its radiance. One 
or two only of these brilliants I have set Does not 
my prose show off their lustre to great advantage ? 

But enough. I have not often indulged my really 
capricious fancy, and I crave pardon wherever there 
is offence. 
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The lake, about 1200 feet above the sea, is never 
frozen, even during the longest and sharpest winter. 
In summer it increases in depth several feet, from 
the melting of the snow. It is subject to periodical 
ebbs and flows, and its deepest part (about one 
thousand feet) on the Savoy side, under the rocks of 
Meillerie, opposite Lausanne. Sometimes, during a 
storm, it is fearfully agitated. Lord Byron was once 
nearly wrecked in his own boat, crossing from Meil- 
lerie to St. Gingulph. 

The interior of the cathedral, a handsome Gothic 
structure^ is entirely without decoration, though a 
handsome modern portico is ^' stuck on** externally ; 
an excellent tjrpe of, or, rather, similitude to, the state 
of religious matters connected therewith ; — the doc- 
trines of the early reformers hidden by modern 
additions. 

Almost to a man the pastors and teachers profess 
another belief, diametrically opposite to Calvinism. 
But I will not obtrude either my own creed or 
opinions on the subject. Hear what Voltaire sa}rs, 
who was on excellent terms with the Geneva clergy. 
In 1758, he writes thus to D'Alembert : — 

*' The magistrates and clergy come, as before, to 
dine with me. Leave with me and Tronchin the 
pleasant matter about the Socinians in Geneva." 

Again, he says : — 

^* It cannot otherwise happen, that in Calvin's own 
city, where a population of twenty-four thousand free- 
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thinkers now exist, but that a few Calvinists should 
still be left. They are, however, very few in number, 
and famously persecuted. All honest people are deists 1 " 

In the article " Genive^^ " Encyclopedie Franfaise^^* 
is the following : — 

** In one word, the clergy of Geneva, many of 
them, profess no religion but pure Socinianism. 
Every thing like mystery they reject ; one of the 
first principles of true religion being, ^ that nothing 
ought to be believed which reason cannot compre- 
hend.' It is not to be wondered at that infidelity 
should be less offensive at Geneva than elsewhere, 
since they simply adore one God only. Jesus and 
the Bible they respect, which is the only difference 
between their Christianity and Deism." 

I leave my reader, of whatever creed or profession, 
to draw his own conclusions. Any comments of 
mine would be worse than useless. Clergymen 
who are " tainted" with what is called " evangelical 
sentiments," are banished from their pulpits. Per^ 
secution, in the shape of an interdict, being resorted 
to by the ecclesiastical authorities in such cases. The 
"liberal" and "enlarged opinions" they profess 
being, in fact, a system of intolerance, framed for 
the express purpose of banishing the great and essen-» 
tial doctrines of Christianity, 

The persecutions which Malan and other ortho- 
dox pastors have suffered in the Pays de Vaud are 
too recent either to be forgotten or denied. 
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With rq^d to the state of morals, it is computed 
that one birth in every twelve is illegitimate. Sun<* 
day fetes are common. At times, a fete d^raitj or 
sham fight on the lake, is advertised. It is then 
given out from the pulpits that service will commence 
earlier, and conclude soon after ten in the morning ; 
60 that every one may have an opportunity of spend* 
ing nearly the whole sabbath in games and gewgaws* 
An eye-witness says, ^' On this morning, the churches 
were almost deserted." The syndics and council 
attended this trumpery exhibition at the time spe- 
cified, an amusement of the most paltry and laughable 
kind. In the evening fireworks were let off, and 
the streets kept in a continual uproar, by drunken 
dirty fellows, carrying swords and pistols, marching 
in grand procession with drums, torches, and their 
attendant rabble. 

Labourers exhibit themselves for hire on the Sun-» 
day, carrying their working implements. Shops are 
open, watchmaking and labour of all kinds goes on 
without intermission except by those who choose to 
attend worship for an hour or two in the forenoon. 
Geneva has, unfortunately, copied too faithfully the 
example of France, and will remind the stranger 
more of French manners than any other town out 
of her dominions, probably, except Brussels. 

Here Calvin was elected Professor of Theology in 
1586^ He died the 27th of May, 1564. His death, ac* 
eording to Professor Picot, was lamented by a general 
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mourning throughout the city. ^^ Every one thought 
in him they had lost a father, and a benefactor, and 
that the future hopes of the republic were gone for 
ever. All ranks accompanied his corpse to the grave, 
and by tears showed their sorrow. Their loss was 
indeed irreparable." ITie projecting window is still 
shown whence he used to address the people, some- 
what after the fashion of John Knox, whose rostrum 
was occasionally his own window in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh. 

Geneva is hardly reckoned so salubrious as Lau- 
sanne, especially for pulmonary complaints, being of 
necessity damp from its situation ; besides liable to 
sudden changes of temperature. At times, when the 
wind comes from the Alps, it is excessively cold. 

We had a letter of introduction to a Swiss gende- 
man, who lived in England some years previously. 
His house was outside the southern gate, about a 
mile, and a pleasant rural spot for enjoyment. On 
our approach, we were regaled with the sound of 
wind instruments, a performance of a superior kind. 
We found four or five musicians seated in the area 
before his house. He said they were from Wur- 
temburg. A long time ago, on foreign travel, he 
heard them, and invited the whole party, should they 
ever come into the neighbourhood of Geneva : they 
fully justified our friend's partiality; a better band I 
never heard. We spent the evening very pleasandy^ 
and I can truly say how grateful we ail were for hi^ 
kindness and attention. 
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He was an experimental agriculturist, and belonged 
to a society established in the Canton for improve- 
ments, especially in live stock. He was trying to 
improve the breed of pigs and horses, and had im- 
ported from England two female samples of these 
useful quadrupeds. He had not yet been very suc- 
cessfuL There was indeed plenty of room for a salu- 
tary change in both departments, pigstye and stable. 

Music is extensively cultivated. Oratorios and 
concerts are sometimes performed, by amateurs ge- 
neraUy. The Cantons join ; both sexeS) even among 
the higher classes, contribute their talents to the 
general fund. 

On inquiring the value of land, he told us that in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva it is excessively dear, 
being a sort of fancy property ; at the same time 
pointing to a house and estate close by, about sixty- 
four statute acres, which a gentleman had lately pur- 
chased for 12,0002., nearly 200/. per acre, as dear 
almost as land in the neighbourhood of our large 
manu&cturing towns. 

The gates are shut at ten o'clock, and we did not 
prolong our visit. We got through the barrier in 
time^ and after a hot dusty walk, arrived in safety at 
the hotel. Our Genevese friend says they have 
nothing else but dust, the country being completely 
burnt up, no rain of any consequence having fallen 
for three years. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GENEVA SALLENCHE. 



June 3f 

A HOT bright morning. Dry and dusty as ever ; the 
walls and pavement glowing like a furnace. 

We have engaged a voiture, and two good horses 
for our expedition to Chamouni, or rather to St. 
Martin's, thirty-eight miles on the way, beyond 
which, the road is not practicable, save for a char-^- 
banc, which is indeed "rough riding." 

I had time until mid-day for observations, which, 
in the first place, were employed in a trip to the cele- 
brated junction of the Rhone and Arve, about a mile 
or two from Geneva, on the Jura side. Being strait- 
ened for time, I took a cabriolet, thereby avoiding 
the heat and dust, which were almost insupportable. 
My companions were engaged with their homeward- 
bound despatches, so that I enjoyed this homve bouche 
alone. 

My postillion, after a twenty minutes' scamper, 
set me down at the gate leading to a farm yard. 
Opening the door, and pulling down the steps with 
gi*eat formality and importance, he said, seeing me 
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hesitate, ^'Descendez, Monsieur^ sHl vous plait.*' I had 
nigh burst out, either in rage or laughter, it would 
have been difficulty to say which. Time would not 
allow for mistakes ; and to be taken to a dirty stable, 
instead of the grand discovery anticipated, was indeed 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

Repeating my demand more emphatically, as to 
where I wished to be driven, " Cest id" was all I 
could get from him. He pointed to the gate. I 
decided to view the premises at all events, though 
&ncying, from some defect in pronunciation, he 
had mistaken my meaning. On entering the 
little wicket, I just anticipated the stupid figure 
I should exhibit, when the owners came to ask 
my business. A snug-looking, comfortable farm- 
house was before me, without any signs of the won- 
derful scene described by travellers in such glowing 
terms. A young man, clad in a linen frock, with a 
spade on his shoulder, came to inquire my errand. T 
expected a good laugh at my intrusion. He bade 
me follow, which I did, through a garden or orchard, 
and across a meadow. Just on the other side a tali 
hedge, and without any preparation, the whole scene 
burst upon me. I stood on a perpendicular rock, 
three hundred feet, probably, in height, on which the 
Sile»e> rupestris^ was growing in great luxuriance. 
Greneva lay before me ; and beyond, the Great and 
Little Saleve presenting their broad abrupt escarp- 
ments and horizontal ridges, with the snowy peaks 
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of Mont Blanc behind. At my feet, sweeping tlie 
base of a limestone rock, ran the clear blue Rhone 
from the left, bright as the purest sapphire. Opposite 
was a muddy stream, turbid and frothy, as though 
churned with fullers' soap. This was the Arve from 
Chamouni. Immediately they met, but disdaining to 
mingle, the pure bright Rhone rushed on with great 
rapidity, side by side with its dirty companion ; per- 
fectly distinct, as far as the eye could reach. I could 
only compare them to fluor spar and clay clunch 
stuck together* They remain separate for several 
miles, as though a line of demarcation were inter- 
posed, 

I made my guide a slight remuneration, and re- 
turned. On one side, the limestone ridges of the 
Jura were visible, dark with primeval forests ; on the 
other, primitive, irregular peaks, part of the higher 
Alps, showing by their peculiar form and outline 
a character and epoch which could not be mistaken, 
even at thai&.distance. 

I had noticed for the last day or two the faces and 
contour of the fair sex rapidly improving. In and 
about Geneva, the style of face and expression is 
excellent. A sort of Italian Jewish countenance, if I 
may so term it ; no longer presenting that stupid, 
almost brutish expression, common throughout the 
German parts of Switzerland. The warm and burn- 
ing south has not only tinged their complexion, but 
form and manner seem completely changed. 
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Having an errand outside the walls on the opposite 
part of the town» I took my *^ Jarvey " thither. Our 
time, waiting included, was not more than a good 
hour, barely two, and for this he had the conscience 
to charge a tohole day ! It was the custom, as I had 
not the precaution to make a bargain beforehand. 
In vain I urged the unreasonableness of the demand, 
there was no redress ; and, after storming and putting 
myself sufficiently out of the way, I was obliged to 
pay the whole. There was not time, or I would 
have ridden it out. 

Strolling into a bookseller's shop, I bought, by 
way of set-off to this barefaced imposition, Beckford's 
" Italy," and ** Vathek,** in one volume octavo, for 
five francs. In England they would have cost one 
guinea. Scott's, Byron's, Irving's, and other popular 
works, are published in the same manner. The whole 
of Scott's may be had for bL 

At one o'clock all was ready, and we rattled over 
the stones through the southern gate. I had never 
any particular penchant for looking at brick and 
mortar, however nicely put together. 

** God made the country, and man made the town," 
is a truth universally applicable. 

We were going to expatiate among sublimities the 
most wonderful, and on nature in her wildest atti- 
tudes ; my note book on Geneva, in consequence, is 
of a somewhat meagre character. 

Full of eager anticipation, we now approached the 
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inlet through his majesty of Sardinia's dominions, 
having taken care to get the vise of his representative 
at Geneva. The day was hot, the road extremely 
dusty. Country houses, surrounded with orchards 
and gardens ; but devoid of that neatness, air of 
comfort, and quiet content which an English resi* 
dence hardly ever fails to present. Vineyards, to be 
sure, may be supposed to compensate for these defi* 
ciencies, but the " vine-covered hills," and " the 
purple grape," are a poor substitute for domestic 
luxuries. 

We saw the steep walls of the Saleve on our right, 
presenting so many puzzling problems and interesting 
facts to the geologist. Immense blocks and boulders 
of granite, from the Alps, fifty miles distant, have 
been pitched by some unrecorded convulsion, on its 
summit, 1500 feet above the valley. This granite is 
of the sort named protogine^ of which the highest 
point alone of Mont Blanc is composed. The rocks, 
on which these outliers rest, is limestone. Here was 
abundance of the Vinca major and minora (Peri- 
winkle), and Cyclamen europcevm (Sowbread), not 
yet in flower ; Androsace viUosa, Omithogalum pyre^ 
naicum (spiked star of Bethlehem), Gagea lutea 
(yellow ditto). 

We had been told at Geneva, and elsewhere, that 
ourselves and luggage would be subjected to a rigor- 
ous examination on the frontiers of Savoy, a few 
miles only from Geneva. 
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" Arretez^* we were just on the boundary between 
infidelity and superstition ! Travelers are sometimefl 
rudely searched ; their luggage bundled out into the 
road. A long iron spike, too, is occasionally intro* 
duced through bags and portmanteaus, should the 
unfortunate victims prove restive, and not readily 
unlock, or open out their effects. I had only an 
English prayer-book, having understood the Bible is 
a prohibited volume, which, if discovered, is imme* 
diately seized and destroyed; while the luckless 
owner mav think himself favoured if he be allowed to 
pass at all, under such presumptive suspicion of 
heresy. 

Some amusing stories are told, as regards the in* 
telligence of these douaniers. One gentleman had a 
few copies of the " Pilgrim's Progress " with him, a 
Fraich translation. After poring over the title page, 
they came to this conclusion : — 

*' Pilgrims — Oh — right — Lives of the Pilgrims 
^— Good book," and so on. 

We were thus prepared for any annoyance, and 
determined to keep our tempers, if possible. A 
shabby-looking fellow, without insignia, or livery, of 
any kind, issued from a cottage; when Urlaub, with 
a knowing grin, saluted him, as though an old ac- 
quaintance. A mutual recognition appeared to take 
place. Putting out his hand, our goodnatured at- 
tendant cordially shook it. I must confess, this sort 
of familiarity did not suit my taste, and, in the act 
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of getting out to proceed without further delay to the 
search, what was my surprise to hear the Custom- 
house officer tell our postillion to drive on. Though 
somewhat m3rstified, I saw, by the arch look of our 
negociant, there was a meaning I did not compre^ 
hend. I soon found out, however, this friendly 
shake of the hand dexterously transferred a certain 
coin called a two-fi*anc piece into the keeping of his 
Sardinian majesty's trusty servant here on duty. 
Almost immediately we came to a station of gens 
d'armes. Our passport was carefully examined, vised, 
and paid for ; after which we had the world before 
us, so far so this excellent monarchy is concerned* 

We now passed through a luxuriant valley. On 
our right, the muddy Arve, brawling loudly as it 
ran ; a sure sign of shallow depth. On each side 
we were inclosed by rocks, jutting out, and receding 
alternately; the road winding round these abrupt 
promontories. For the first time we saw, begging 
by the road side, lame, loathsome, disgusting objects, 
afflicted with that hideous disease called cretinism, 
the goitre, or full neck, accompanied with a deformed 
person, and an idiotic expression of face. 

Passing a romantic bridge, over what was now 
scarcely any thing more than the bed of a torrent, 
the Menoge, a house, now in ruins, was pointed out 
just by. A horridly cut^throat looking situation, — 
where a gang of banditti, not long ago, had their 
haunt. They robbed a number of travellers, but in 
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the end were discovered} and completely rooted out 
by the police^ who destroyed their hiding-place. 

I found in the hedges close by, CyruMchum vincetoxi" 
cum (officinal Cjmanchum), the white-flowered species. 
Corn was pretty abundant ; the slope of the valleysy 
generally, laid down in crops. Beeches and firs 
higher up on the rocks. In a corn-field I plucked a 
splendid specimen of that magnificent plant, the 3fe- 
lampyrum crUtatum (crested Cow wheat), and like- 
wise the MuKori comosum (purple grape Hyacinth). 

We seem to have left the comparative neatness and 
comfort of the Swiss Cantons behind us — nothing 
but squalor, beggars, and filth of all descriptions. 
Cottages and villages are ugly beyond example. I 
have not yet seen a single specimen of the common 
Ragwort, Senecio Jacabcea. Plenty of the Salvia syU 
vestrts (spotted-stalked Sage), and Euphorbia Cypa» 
riuias (Cypress spurge) instead. A beautiful PAy- 
teuma, the orbiculare (roundheaded Rampion). On a 
high bank, by the root of a beech tree, I gathered 
some very large specimens of that pale, succulent, 
sickly-looking parasite, Latkrcea squamaria (scaly 
Tooth-wort). It is evidently much akin to the genus 
Orobanche, Pulmonaria officinalis (common Lung- 
wort), and a Lotus I could not make out, one- 
flowered, of a pale straw -colour. Most of the bo- 
tanical specimens I brought home with me, and an 
interesting reminiscence they are. Let me strenu- 
ously advise every traveller to gather some memorial 
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of the places visited ; and I know of nothing that 
recals them so vividly as these beautiful natives, 
whether from early association, or from some pleasing 
assimilation connected with our first and dearest ^ 
recollections. 

We passed through the village of Contamine, and' 
by the ruined Castle of Fancigny, 

The air was now exceedingly oppressive ; the sky 
began to look threatening and turbulent over a 
black ridge of mountains towards the south, whirling 
and boiling, in huge heavy masses that looked any- > 
thing but pleasant or promising for our journey; 
Little pillars of dust, every now and then, too, began 
to spin about, though scarcely a breath was stirring. 
By the time we got to Bonneville (half-past three 
o'clock), the first town and resting place, about seven* 
teen miles on our road, preparations for a storm were 
visible of a rather menacing description. It grew 
portentously dark, and whirlwinds of dust almost - 
choked the atmosphere. 

I was glad to get into shelter. Huge round drops 
began to fall ; and with some anxiety we awaited the 
result. Our day's journey was not half concluded; 
— more than four hours' hard up-hill work yet re- 
mained to St. Martin's. 

At the inn we ordered dinner, and an excellent 
repast we enjoyed ; though the whole establishment- 
was gloomy and dirty in the extreme. A fine dish 
of stewed prunes closed our meal. The womankind 
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exceedingly attentive and civil. The mother, her two 
daughters, and a pretty coquettish ^^ help," who said 
her name wa« " Josephine." They were all merry, 
and good-looking ; I never saw more pleasing speci- 
mens of a free, yet far from immodest, manner. 
Their naivete was quite charming. As usual, I took 
the run of the house ; kitchen, guest room, all sub- 
mitted to my inspection : — while the roars of laugh* 
ter at my peeping and mistakes, sometimes wilful, 
were wonderfully exhilarating. I do not know when 
I have enjoyed such a sunny afternoon within doors, 
though, without, the storm was careering on ; rolling 
ov^ the black rugged peaks, in all the majesty of 
Alpine grandeur. The belles no doubt had often 
been praised and flattered before. They received the 
proffered incense as though it were their due. 

One trivial circumstance I hope to be pardoned 
for mentioning. I love trivial circumstances — they 
give such an air of truth to the narration. 

The King of Sardinia, or his councillors, have 
thought fit to issue a proclamation against ^^ vagrants, 
runagates, and strolling impostors, who ramble about 
the country for mischievous purposes." Now this 
edict forbids any to harbour, comfort, or otherwise 
encourage such houseless scoundrels, under pain of — 
I forget what — but a heavy mulcture, no doubt. 
These proclamations are printed and hung up in 
every hotel on the road. I took down the paper, the 
fir$l we bad seen ; and after reading it attentively, 
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approached madam and her laughing daughters, with 
a solemn and anxious countenance. Pointing to tb& 
denunciation, I said it was impossible we could pro-^ 
ceed further. The whole trio looked aghast, while 
inquiring the cause. Were we not precisely the pel^- 
sons so denounced? literally vagrants and runagates^; 
having had no settled home for a long time. After 
a short pause, and a little more mystification on my 
part, a humorous twinkle began to vibrate on the 
countenances before nie, and the whole shortly 
kindled into a hearty laugh. Nevertheless, I con- 
tinued to look serious, refusing to be comforted. 
Then to see the pains and kindness with which they 
laboured to overcome my delusion, assuring me 1 
took it in quite a wrong light, anxiously endeavoui^- 
ing, at the same time, to explain the matter to my 
satisfaction. 

After allowing them to proceed as far as the 
spirit of mischief prompted, I burst into a roar of 
laughter. They were now diverted beyond measure. 
Several other guests joined, and the whole house was 
in a grin of good humour. Our visit will not soon 
be forgotten. 

The full weight of the storm did not reach us. 
Content with growling at a distance, we only felt the 
skirts of the deluge, which, on sallying out to recon- 
noitre, I saw sweeping down, — a wide black sheet — 
over the road we had just passed. 

Bonneville is an ugly ill-built town, almost sur- 
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rounded by lofty mountains. The Mole rises on the 
left, a peak covered with verdure, 5800 feet in per- 
pendicular height. On our right was the Brezon, a 
bare and barren rock, though not equally startling 
and abrupt. 

I passed on through a whirlwind of dust, issuing 
Qut of the main street, where a magnificent stone 
bridge, five hundred feet in length, crosses the Arve, 
embanked and confined (though still a pretty wide 
channel for so shallow a stream), in order to preserve 
the surrounding country from its inundations; at 
times, previously, wasting these fertile valleys, cover- 
ing them with rocks and mud, throughout its course. 
A handsome column, surmounted by the statue of 
King Charles Felix, and an inscription on its pe- 
destal, commemorates the event. He is very properly 
styled the benefactor of his country. The whole 
work must have cost an enormous sum, and a 
princely fortune in these parts. 

Day was fast wasting away, and, though much 
brighter, I felt wishful to proceed, not having much 
relish for night travelling in these awful and perilous 
solitudes. Our driver was in no hurry ; and it was 
only by dint of hard labour, and dodging, that we 
got the cattle to harness, nearly six o clock. He was 
a civil, pleasant fellow ; a young man, who had 
just escaped from Lyons, being implicated in the 
emeute, just suppressed in that turbulent city. 

At length, bidding our good-tempered hostesses 
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adieu, we crossed the river on a good road, limestone 
rocks on each hand. I expected to find warm springs 
where this strata approached the primitive formation* 

The valley is beautifully embellished with foliage ; 
and has a quiet, pastoral air about it, pleasing enough 
to lovers of Arcadian simplicity. Pine-built cottages, 
and sheltered nooks, looked very captivating under a 
sunny atmosphere, such as now glinted forth after 
the rain. 

It was much more cool than heretofore. The air 
felt pure and elastic. The sun shooting aslant the 
woody slopes and green pastures — every leaf glitter- 
ing with' new fallen drops, and their occupants ab- 
solutely clamorous with delight. How refreshing to 
wander forth after a storm ! How buoyant our 
feelings, bursting from the languor and lassitude of 
the few last hours. 

Immense quantities of that pernicious weed, Chry^ 
sarvthemum Leucanthemum (Ox-eye Daisy), so common 
in our English pastures, reminded me all along of 
some pleasant valley in Britain. Great plenty of 
wild garlick, Allium oleraceum, and Asplenium Tri' 
chomanes (Maiden-hair Spleen wort) peeping out from 
every wall. PolygoTiatum mvltiflorum (common So- 
lomon's seal) by the road side, common. 

Darkness came on rather suddenly, — and well it 
might, for, on looking up to ascertain the cause, the 
sky was invisible. We had entered a narrow defile, 
V^here the rocks overhung our path; rattling on 
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through a narrow street, where the houses stuck in 
the very throat of this gloomy gorge. The sun has 
never penetrated Cluse since the creation ! — this 
being the name of our Avernus ; — a strange, irregu- 
lar, ill-built squad of houses, twisting about in every 
direction, almost blocking up the path. The win- 
dows are just loop-holes, of all shapes and capacities. 
Inside dark, dirty, and dungeon-looking in the ex- 
treme. Flights of ruinous stairs leading from the 
street. 

No wonder that the entire population appear to 
live out of doors. Some old hags and their progeny 
were the very impersonation of imps and witches. 
To make our passage was like clearing through a 
drove of swine ; and a kick or cuff, liberally bestowed 
on some obstinate or unwilling urchin by his dam, 
sent him yelling into quarters. 

In time we cleared every obstacle, and debouched 
into another pleasant valleys the Maglan, where 
corn-fields and vineyards alternated with every spe- 
cies of vegetation, almost, these fertile regions could 
afibrd. The road still follows the Arve — edged 
with beech and walnut-trees : — rocks clothed with 
firs, almost to their summits, shooting up a thousand 
strange and capricious forms, into the bright sky 
above. The cavern de Balme was pointed out, — a 
hole, just visible, on the face of a perpendicular rock, 
limeetone in all probability ; but it was now getting 
too dark for any minute observation. This cave is- 
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about six hundred feet above the road, and is often 
visited by tourists, who have more time than fell to our 
lot. I should fancy, from what I heard, that our own 
limestone caverns, generally, are more curious, and 
infinitely more easy of access. 

The moon now threw her soft light on the scene. 
Though indistinct, we saw the magnificent landscape 
in broad masses of light and shadow; — a stratus or 
mist, meandering through the valley ; above which, 
bright peaks were occasionally visible. 

After passing many an awful chasm, and the sound 
of waterfalls, we crossed a bridge, Pont St. Martin, 
our driver taking us across to the opposite village of 
Sallenche, though it had been our intention to stay 
at St. Martin. Ourselves and luggage were stowed 
at the Hotel de Bellevue, soon aften ten o'clock ; 
and, as may be supposed, we did not go to bed with- 
out looking at Mont Blanc by moonlight. The whole 
chain was in full view from a gallery, opening on 
the balcony in front. Here was indeed " stuff* for 
dreams," su£Bcient for the compass of a life. I will 
not, I cannot describe it. My pen falters — the, 
vision, the conception too vast, too overwhelming for 
language to bring forth. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than quote from 
Goethe, who, in one of his letters, describes his en- 
trance from Geneva into these Alpine valleys. " It 
grew darker," he says, ^' and only the larger masses 
were visible. One after another the stars rose over 
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the scene. Above the summit of the mountains we 
saw a light we could not explain. It was clear, and 
without lustre, like the light of the milky way, yet 
more dense ; something like the Pleiades, but much 
greater. We gazed upon it continually, until, chang- 
ing our position, we beheld it as a huge pyramid, per- 
vaded by some inward mystic light, something like 
that of the glowworm, rising far above the dark moun- 
tain tops. We then saw it was the vast summit of 
Mont Blanc ! The beauty of this night vision was of 
the most extraordinary kind ; for, shining in contrast 
with the stars that twinkled around it, in a broader 
but more pale and steady brightness, it looked as 
though belonging to another and a far higher sphere ; 
and it was hard to imagine that its base was fixed on 
earth." 

To bed, with the glorious anticipation of a fine 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SALLENCHE. — CHAMOUNI. 

June 4. 

Rose at half-past three o'clock. Sketched Mont Blanc 
from my bedroom window, before I was dressed, 
fearful of losing the opportunity. The morning 
looked unfavourable — clouds rolling below the sum- 
mit, halB^ay across, and partially along the valley. 
The whole range, Aiguilles Verte, Dru, Charmoz, 
Greppond, Midi, &c., with glaciers many leagues in 
extent, were in full view — ^all, excepting what is called 
the summit. Here a provoking cloud kept its station. 
The ridges of the Aiguille du Goiite, and Dome du 
Goute, just below the summit, were distinctly seen. 
Whilst thus engaged, I heard the chapel bell calling 
to prayers about sunrise I 

For a while I was too busy to be in raptures. 
Besides, it looked so near. How the distance could 
be reckoned fifteen or twenty miles was incompre- 
hensible. Three, or even four, by some extra flight 
of fancy, might have been supposed to intervene. Any 
further, imagination's leaden wings would not carry me. 

We were about entering the second portal of the 
Alps, the palace where this mountain monarch is en- 
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throned, from the beginning to the end of time ! 
approaching to kiss the hem of his garment — to 
climb halfway his giant footstool. 

To a certain extent, the farther distant the spec- 
tator, contrary to experience and the usual measure 
of magnitude, and higher, plainer, these Alpine 
wonders appear ; towering far above the intervening 
eminences* When the eye is near, every hillock 
that projects from their base obtrudes, and hides the 
immensity beyond. As a familiar illustration, look 
under the person's head next you ; and his nose will 
appear the largest and loftiest feature. 

We were now in a pretty convenient position for a 
distinct view ; and, could the intervening gradations 
have been properly marked or distinguished, the 
vast bulk and extent before us might have been ap- 
preciated. The snowy peaks, however, though many 
miles off in all probability, seemed to rise immedi- 
ately from behind a black chain of mountains ; and 
thus, distance being always the measure of bulk in 
such situations, the latter was lessened accordingly. 

Nevertheless, a scene so wonderful, so utterly un- 
like any thing previously seen, never entered the 
imagination. It is beyond human thought to con- 
cave aught so far beyond its grasp ! 
• Our nice, snug, comfortable carriage was now dis- 
missed, and we were forced to hire one of those strange 
nondescript things, a char a banc. Any other sort of 
vehicle would be useless for the road in prospect. 
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They are the strangest apparatus for the purpose I 
ever beheld. Divers sorts and patterns are agoing. 
Our present occupation, a sort of narrow oval tub, 
with a door in the side opposite the seat ; consequently, 
there is little space for change of position or leg-room, 
your knees touching the opposite side. Now this 
machine, holding three persons, is hung sideways ; 
so that you jolt on, right shoulder forwai*d, and so 
low that the foot-board is within a short distance 
from the ground. They are drawn by one or two 
horses at pleasure, the driver sitting on a pole in 
front. The charge, about twenty francs per day, 
besides postillion. However rough and extraordinary 
the road, this strange-built vehicle has the agreeable 
propensity generally of keeping right side uppermost. 
They are easily mended too, however the bones of 
their inmates may fare in this respect. 

Ourselves and luggage (four of us) were stuffed, 
wedged into this narrow tub at half-past six. It was 
a considerable time before the jolts and bumps had 
set us quite fast, a solid compact mass, its constituent 
parts without the power of relative motion — I never 
encountered such a squeeze ! 

Away we went at a bouncing rate, and the road 
tolerable for a while ; passing along the banks of the 
Arve, still muddy and turbulent. The valley pleasant 
and fertile, but very deep; contracting suddenly to- 
wards the extremity, which we saw apparently not 
far distant. In the meadows grew plenty of Dianthus 
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atrorubens, the dark crimson clustered pink I ga- 
thered, for the first time, near Strasburg. The En- 
pIiorbiacecB were large and abundant Echium vulgare 
(Viper's Bugloss); Cistus Helianthemum (Rock-rose), 
its ephemeral flowers covering many a wall and ledge 
of rock, — a verdant cushion of dusty green, spotted 
with yellow. Aquilegia montana (Mountain Colum- 
bine), nodding from the bosky dells, in all the dewy 
freshness of ** incense-breathing morn." 

The clouds were girdling the hills halfway; float- 
ing lazily by, among the pine-tree tops, as though 
entangled in their branches. 

A few miles on our route, we passed a deep narrow 
gorge. A good road led apparently through it, which, 
being unusual in these mountain paths, led to in- 
quiry. It was the main road conducting to the warm 
baths of St. Gervais. My anticipations were realised : 
the junction, doubtless of limestone and mica slate, 
between which this thermal spring has its rise. Tlie 
strata are evidently much contorted whenever they 
approach. It generally yields a plentiful supply, 
about the temperature of 96^. Buildings being 
erected for the convenience of those who resort 
hither. It possesses considerable celebrity in the 
relief or cure of gouty and rheumatic patients. 

We now entered a broad, barren plain, covered 
with stones and debris, brought by the winter torrents. 
Immense quantities of the Berberis vulgaris (com- 
mon Barberry) in full flower. The whole plain at 
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intervals ornamented with these and other shrubs. 
The Tamarix germanica (Tamarisk) and Rosmarinus 
officinalis (Rosemary) were most conspicuous. 

We now climbed a terrible mountain path ; torrents 
crossing the road continually. Any other sort of 
carriage, I am convinced, could not have lived through 
this journey, — at times, along narrow ledges of 
rocks, without stay or defence from the awful, unde-> 
veloped chasms on either hand. 

The rocks occasionally appeared to close on our 
path, and the wild savage magnificence of the scene 
was beyond conception. We passed a small lake, 
deep in the bosom of the mountains, smooth, clear, 
and of the brightest blue. In this mirror, the 
triheaded summits of Mont Blanc were reflected, so 
bright and glistering (he had doffed his cloud-cap 
at our approach) that one might have fancied another 
and a purer world beneath that quiet surface. 

Groups of muleteers passed us, their sleek, well-fed 
beasts, and jingling, picturesque harness, adding not 
a little to the wildness and novelty of the picture. 
The coats of these splendid animals are smooth and 
bright as our best-groomed horses. 

After climbing^ without exaggeration, for some time, 
we began to descend. For a while I thought disloca- 
tion would be the slightest mischief we might expect. 
Nevertheless, our merry cart always righted after every 
lurch, and we got to Servoz, for another breakfast, 
about eight o'clock. Honeycombed stinking cheese. 
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and another sort, with one of those unpronounceable 
German names, like our sage cheese, from its mottled 
s^pearance, said to arise from the seeds of the Jfe/<- 
lat, as hinted before. Likewise, a bottle of excellent 
vin ordinaire, which, sitting on a block of wood before 
the door, we quaffed with great gusto ; Mont Blanc 
apparently just a stone's throw in front. 

Delicious honey is always served in these mountain 
retreats. Who has not heard of the honey of Cha- 
mouni ? Its texture, like butter, and its dainty fra- 
grance, render it probably the most excellent in the 
world. I never tasted that of Hymettus. 

Shaking ourselves, and feeling carefully at every 
limb, we found all right, except bumps and bruises. 

For our exceeding comfort and satisfaction, we 
learned that, about three years ago, the king of Scu*- 
dinia passed over this part of his dominions, (what a 
kingly possession to be owner of Mont Blanc ! ) 
and promised to make them a better road. This 
promise was received as a threat, and viewed with 
great apprehension by many of the labouring classes. 
It would puzzle our macadamisers to know why ; the 
following will explain. Most of the inhabitants along 
the route earn their livelihood by hiring out mules, 
cars, &c; acting as guides, drivers, and performing 
other necessary functions through these perilous tracts. 
Should a good easy road therefore be made, diligences 
would probably come all the way from Geneva ! 

At Servoz, there is a cabinet of minerals, chamois 
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liorns, and other curiosities on sale. One of uiy com- 
panions bought, for six francs, a large, cut, rock 
crystal, made into a seal stamp. Abundance of char^ 
mois are in tlie neighbourhood, and not unfrequently, 
their flesh is served up at the table^d'hSte. 

After resting a brief space, we were again ** yoked 
to," part and parcel of the vehicle itself; for had it 
been upset, we should scarcely have separated. 

A sandy plain, at the extremity of the village, still 
exhibited the disastrous effects of a conflagration^ 
which some years ago destroyed many houses, that 
yet remain unbuilt and untenanted. We crossed a 
narrow wooden bridge, over the Arve, called Le 
Pont de Pellisier, far above its turbulent and danger- 
ous torrent. I looked wistfully on each side, to see 
how near the wheels took its verge. I know some 
brawny Englishmen whose 7ierves would hardly have 
carried their kffs over it. 

Just above, and beyond this dizzy support, we did 
unpack. It was really too hazardous a venture. Steep, 
slippery, rugged rocks, a perfect misnomer to call a 
road; and difficult enough to scramble up on one's 
own veritable shanks. I expected every moment the 
horses would slide backwards, or that they would 
refuse to face this appalling ascent. I got out to 
botanise, my companions following the example^^ 
leaving bags and everything au derrUre to fate and 
our driver. 

Thb Alpine gorge is one of more tlian ordinary 
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grandeur, even in these glorious scenes of sublimity 
and enchantment. On our right, crowning a steep 
rock, amidst a shelter of hazel, birch, alder, and larch- 
wood copse, stood the ruins of the Chateau de St. 
Michel. On the left, after climbing for a consider- 
able time^ rose a perpendicular barrier of rocks, 
covered with pines, between us and which tossed 
and boiled the foaming Arve, at a pretty swift gallop 
no doubt ; but the immense depth and steepness were * 
such, that we could only just hear it, chasing and 
forcing its way through every obstacle. An abyss of 
such unmitigated horror, that the brain seems to reel ; 
the eye, glancing from ledge to ledge, sees a lower 
and a lower deep, until, in the dim obscure beyond, 
imagination exaggerates all into a thousand hideous 
chimeras, inconceivable, untold ! 

Looking back, we saw the ruins of a mighty Alp, 
which, more than eighty years ago, nearly produced a 
similar calamity to that of the Rossberg. The inha- 
bitants, save a few children, had just time to escape. 
It continued falling for several days. Clouds of dust 
filled the air, rendering the atmosphere almost dark ; 
and accompanied by a noise like successive discharges 
of artillery. This catastrophe was occasioned by the 
giving way of limestone strata, resting on a crumbling 
schist; and, at the present period, especially after 
heavy or long-continued rains, portions are continually 
fiklling. 

I saw great plenty of tlie Saxifraga asperoy (rough 
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Saxifrage) and S. cunefoUa (wedge-leaved), SU^n/e 
rupestris (Rock Catchfly), Cero^um viscom^ with some 
of that exquisite little Pdygala Chanuebuxus I first 
gathered on Mount Albis. Vaccirdum Vitis Idcea 
(Cowberry), Arbvius Uva-ursi (Bearberry) ; and only 
one small specimen of Ericoy or CaUuna vulgcaris (com- 
mon Ling) ; the first heath I remember to have seen 
through s^l the mountain paths we had travelled. 
Cerasdum alpinum, Cardamine alpina, smd C. rese^, 
difolia^ grew on the rocks by the road-side ; Sali^ 
herbacea (least Willow), above. 

Mont Blanc ! but no nearer apparently, though seen 
to great advantage between two naked sloping rocks, 
at the head of that terrific gorge we were ascending. 
His round, dome-like head, bald and shining. The 
snow encrusted, like " icing" over plum-cake, oa his 
huge frosty poll. Here and there round snowy hil- 
locks — pimples, it might be, on his brow. 

In about an hour, perhaps more, we gained the 
summit of this pass, and again got into *^ press.** The 
road, as we descended to cross the Arve, was, 
if possible, worse than even Emerging into the 
celebrated vale of Chamouni, and sore crushed, 
almost as though brayed in a mortar, we rejoiced to 
see what appeared the termination of our sufierings, 
yet, alas ! many a weary mile distant. 

We were entering the village of Les Ouches, close 
to which is a monkery and a chapel. It was Saintday 
and a holiday festival. Some of the fair dames were 
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coming from chapel knitting ! Stalls erected with 
trumpery trinkets, crucifixes, &c. Tawdry coloured 
engravings, of the coarsest kinds, at the head of 
^^ Spiritual Songs," Chansons sptrituelles. These were 
hung, like ballads, on a string : all of them religious 
subjects. The Virgin, St. Christopher, and other 
excellent personages, held a prominent place in the 
picture department. 

A little farther we met some girls nearly grown to 
womanhood. I saw they had mischief in their looks. 
As we passed by, they saluted us by throwing dande- 
lion flowers into the carriage. A roar of laughter 
accompanied this, the first bouquet presented to us in 
the vale of Chamouni ! The French give them our 
vulgar name; the Italians, ^* pisda in ktto ;^* what 
these roguish wenches call them we did not tarry to 
inquire ; probably something equivalent. 

Shortly after, we passed the glaciers of Taconnay, 
and . Bossons. In the distance a side view of 
another glacier, de Bois, the lowest part of the Mer 
de Glace; a principal object of our visit, which we 
hoped to climb ere we slept Rolling, pitching, and 
'^scrambling on, it was a full hour from our first 
entrance ere we saw the village of Chamouni, or Le 
Prieur^ ; and, hardly able to use our limbs, after a 
tremendous lunge at the corner, were turned out, 
like a pudding from its mould, in the yard of the 
Hotel de Londres, about noon. 

At home I should have taken my bed with slops, 
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plasters, and opodeldoc; but we had the terrible 
ascent of the Montanvert to encounter almost imme- 
diately, and it was quite necessary to forget our 
bruises as quick as possible. 

Chamouny, Chamonix, Chamouni (for the ortho- 
graphy is indeterminate), is evidently derived from 
champ^ a field, and mont^ montagneux^ or muniy mouii* 
tainous, — a green verdant country, inclosed by lofty 
mountains. 

The village was, and is now, called *' Le Prieur^" 
from a convent of Benedictine monks having been 
founded here, by Count Aymon of Geneva, nearly 
eight hundred years ago. It was under the jurisdic* 
tion of the Prince-bishops of die Pays de Vaud, 
who were in constant communication with this part 
of their dominions for some centuries. At tlie time 
of tlie reformation, however, it appears that all regular 
intercourse was broken off, and, for near a century, 
that interesting valley, though hardly sixty miles from 
Geneva, was, in some measure, a terra incognita. 

It was said to be the residence of a savage race, m 
barbarous, uncivilised banditti, until our countrymen, 
Wyndham and Pocock, in the year 1741, went, with 
a numerous retinue, well armed, to explore this un- 
known region. After three days they found it, but 
durst not enter any of the habitations ; pitching tent» 
and lighting fires every night, with armed sentinels 
to keep watch, until the cure of the place invited them 
to his house. They explored the Mer de Glace, 
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where a large stone, called La Pierre des Anglais^ bears 
their names. It is said to have served both as a 
dining table and a roof. In a large excavation be- 
neath, these intrepid adventurers lodged for a short 
period during their sojourn. 

We were soon disposed of in our excellent inn, 
dd57 feet above the level of the sea ; 101 feet higher 
than Scawfell Pikes, and only 214 feet lower than 
the highest peak of Snowdon ! A loftier night's 
lodging I had never anticipated. 

Mont Blanc reared his glittering crest just above 
the opposite rocks, apparently not many hundred 
feet higher, and distant from them, though computed 
to be a walk of thirty miles almost to the summit. 
Being so near, and immediately under this immense 
mass, whose actual base would cover one of the largest 
of our English counties, we indeed beheld it shorn 
of its vast proportions. The intermediate rocks, 
though so lofty in appearance, are insignificant, 
when compared to his gigantic bulk. 

The snow line, or limits of perpetual frost, on 
the Alps at this latitude is, in round numbers, 
8300 feet. Mont Blanc rises 7366 feet above this 
zone, and 12,300 above the valley where I stood — 
so that in reality it is the highest mountain known, 
reckoning directly from the base. Chimborazo, one 
of the loftiest of the Cordilleras, being only 11,600 
feet from the valley whence it rises ; — and the most 
elevated peak of the Himmaleyan mountains scarcely 
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10,850 feet above the plain of Thibet The granite 
of Mont Blanc is supposed to be the highest in the 
known world. In South America, the granite of the 
Cordilleras does not occur at a greater elevation than 
11,600 feet. Gneiss, mica-slate, argillaceous and 
chlorite slate, rest upon its sides; while the lower 
declivities appear to be masses of limestone. 

We immediately hired mules and a guide^ for the 
Montanvert and Mer de Glace, The day, though 
not clear, looked tolerably propitious, and it was 
certainly desirable not to lose this favourable op- 
portunity. 

Whilst matters were arranging, I went to see two 
living chamois, in a large barn or stable, where they 
are shown to visitors for a franc each. They were 
beautiful animals, and skipped about like fleas ! It 
was amusing to watch them when approached, or even 
looked at ; they leapt over, and scampered along the 
narrowest ridges ; jumping from place to place, on the. 
smallest surface, with unerring accuracy ; mangers, 
cratches, boskins, window ledges, and on raflers just 
below the roof. It was evident, rapidity of motion 
kept them upright ; balancing themselves, while 
jumping from peak to peak, where they could not 
have remained stationary one moment, without los- 
ing their equilibrium ; a similar movement with which 
they bound from crag to crag, when pursued in their 
native haunts. The quick, full, round eye of these 
animals is very remarkable. 
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Returning to our quarters, we found mules and 
guide in waiting. Saddles evidently made for climb- 
ing, i.e. to prevent the occupier from slipping off, 
either behind or before. A heavy load of furniture, 
bells, ornaments, and other equipage, giving a pretty 
{neturesque look to our equipment. A cavalcade of 
four mules, guide, subguides, and idlers, made no 
paean appearance, as we wound through low, sandy 
meadows, across the valley, and over pine-tree 
bridges, in order to commence our ascent. In some 
guide books it is sapiently announced, that the Mon- 
tanvert cannot be ascended in the early part of sum- 
mer, the path being clogged up with snow. We 
found little inconvenience from this soinrce. Again, 
your guide books affirm that the road is only practi- 
cable for mules as far as Le Chemin des Crystallins, a 
considerable distance from the summit, in conse- 
quence of its being too steep and rugged afterwards. 
We rode on our mules the whole way ! though 
indeed an arduous, and, in some places, terrific 
undertaking. Most persons I rather think do trust to 
their own legs, especially in the descent. 

This mountain is one of the extended bases or 
spurs of Mont Blanc, and about 2800 feet above the 
valley. 

We commenced climbing, through vast pine for- 
ests ; not directly up the face of the precipice, but 
along a pretty brisk diagonal to the left. Then came 
the escalierSi staircases, zigzaging like our Righi 
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adventure. Sometimes aslant, on the steep side of « 
precipice, where torrents and avalanches had furrowed 
immense " scoops '* from above, prone down to &e 
valley we had left. Except in these narrow, unpro- 
tected ravines, our dizzy height was for some time 
partially concealed by trees, shooting up from every 
nook and cranny where they could find a hold, or b. 
resting place. We were continually reminded of 
danger by the visible sweep of recent avalanches : a 
track of desolation plainly showing "no respect of 
persons," whosoever might obstruct their path. 

As we ascended, sometimes a considerable breadth 
on either hand was completely cleared from every 
obstacle, right across our track. Trees of gigantic 
size cut off close to the roots, rocks, everything, car- 
ried down by that resistless sweep into the valley. 
After such disasters, the path is again dug, or in- 
dented on the mountain side. 

It is reckoned an ascent of three hours in walk- 
ing, and two with mules. About halfway, halted 
at the fountain Le Caillet^ taking a delicious draught 
from one of the naiads at the well. Nothing can 
equal the cooling freshness of these elevated springs. 
1 am sure Jove, in cloudy Olympus, need not 
desire a more exhilarating nectar than his own 
aqiui pur a from the mountain streams. Greediness 
and extortion are, however, not confined to our 
lower sublunary abodes. This water goddess held 
out her hand for a " consideration." I gave her 
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half a franC) with which she seemed very particularly 
d^ssati^ed* I own we took a hearty pull, but there 
waft abundance left. 

Near this fountain we caught a giddy view of the 
valley from which we ascended. I had never seen 
objects so reduced in size, and withal so very distinct. 
The Arve like a tiny thread; fields like garden 
patches, and houses like toys in a Dutch plaything. 

After this the path became worse and worse, 
climbing, scrambling, leaping over trunks of trees, 
blocks of stone, so difficult and steep, that the poor 
animals puffed and panted with fear and exertion. 
It would have been impossible to keep on their 
backs, writhing in snake-like contortions, had not 
the saddles kept us almost completely jammed 

&8t. 

But our perils were not at the worst; the road grew 
more and more level it is true, but narrow, and, in 
places, covered with snow and ice. On the left hand 
quite undefended, with a comfortable view over a 
precipice, just at my stirrup, without stop or impedi- 
ment two thousand five hundred feet into the vale of 
Chamouni below ; a succession of crottes^ or shoots of 
snow and ice, down the sides of the mountain crossing 
our track. 

We were crawling along, on a narrow ledge, cut or 
worked in the rock, and across an immense nick or 
furrow, cut by torrents of various materials from 
above ; not an atom of wall or parapet to protect us 
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from a slip into the lower regions ! Now, as the 
fates or something worse would have it, in this very 
spot, we met a party returning from the hospice. 
One only, a lady, was mounted, and a guide leading. 
How we should pass was beyond my skill to imagine. 
Going back was almost impossible, the path being too 
narrow. The lady looked good-humoured enough, 
though evidently pale and alarmed. She neither 
screamed, however, nor went into hysterics ; I think 
ladies never perform these interesting duties when 
there is real danger. Besides, there was neither time 
nor space for any such display. Like opposing 
armies we stood still, to survey each others position, 
before commencing operations. Our side was luckily 
next the mountain ; for let it be remembered, custom 
abroad, sanctions the right, whether driving or 
riding. 

Our guide, without further loss of time, now backed 
mine, the foremost mule, a little way; fortunately 
the others were not close behind, taking advantage 
of a nook or angle of the rock ; and here mule and 
I were nudged, or crammed, incontinently. As it 
respects all subsequent proceedings, I must confess 
ignorance, except that I turned away my head, or 
shut my eyes, perhaps both, while the transit was 
accomplished. I am sure the lady would pardon any 
lack of politeness in not taking off my cap as she 
passed by. The gentlemen pedestrians who accom- 
panied her would find some annoyance in passing our 
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cavalcade. I did not look behind me, glad enough 
to push forward lest worse might happen.* 

At length, after encountering some heavy drifts of 
snow, we mounted the round grassy knoll, where the 
former Hospice, called UHApital de Blair^ built by 
an Englishman of that name, is now made into a 
cow-house. The animals are brought hither for pas- 
turage, and likewise to supply milk for visitors. 
The present Hospice was built by M. Desportes, a 
French official or employ^ at Geneva. It is a pretty 
stone building, in the form of an octagon: four 
sides of which have niches for beds; two are occupied 
by windows, and the remaining two, appropriated to 
the door and fire-place. ^^ Ala Nature " is engraven 
over the entrance ; opposite which may be seen the 
Aiguille du Dm, and a beautiful cascade from its 
polished front Forms, tables, and an ^' Album," 
greet your wearied extremities. It was not so cold 
as I had anticipated, though in a while I felt rather 
chill and shivery, after the previous exertions. Here 

* I cannot refrain from mentioning a remarkable circumstance* 
eonnected with this subject. About twelve months afterwards, dining 
OB board an American packet ship at Liverpool, I saw one of the 
company, an American gentleman, inspecting me somewhat narrowly : 
•t limgtb he said, " I think, sir, I have met you before.** " Probably,'* 
I replied, ** but I am not aware of the honour.** — ^ You were in 
Switzerland last summer?** *< 1 was.** « And visited the Mer de 
Glaee?'* *< One of the sights, assuredly.** " Do you remember 
ananding the Montanvert ? ** ^ Perfectly ; and likewise meeting a 
pirty coming down, at rather an awkward part of our progress.** To 
mj amazement the gentleman rejoined — ** I am one of the party you 
I shaU not soon forget it, and the fright we were all in ! *' 
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was eau de vie^ but no fire. Cloaks and wrappers 
were very acceptable, which we had the precaution 
to bring with us. 

We were now elevated 6106 feet above the sea; 
nearly twice the height, the loftiest, of our English 
mountains. Whilst resting, I scanned the album 
which lay open before me. I am very fond of 
these memorials. They are a link, a pleasant 
connection; — a bond of hidden mystic sympathy 
with those who have gone before. In this volume 
are many celebrated autographs. In the book 
preceding, is that of the Ex-Empress of France, 
who visited Chamouni whilst Napoleon was confined 
in Elba. In her signature she assumes the title, 
" Duchess of Calorno." His former Empress, Jo- 
sephine, ascended on the 29th August, IS 10, She 
wrote four lines of poetry, to which her signature 
" Josephine " was attached. Some English collector 
purloined the leaf; the writing is however re- 
placed, though by a different hand; — its keeper 
supplied the deficiency. 

Walls, benches, tables, are all "Albumised;" 
chiefly, I must say, by Englishmen, whose passion 
for scribbling on every thing they see, amounts 
almost to a mania. One of these exploits particularly 
arrested my attention. Beneath a name there is no 
need to repeat, some " English Tory," no doubt, 
has written, '^ A rascally Radical," and a gallows- 
tree depicted ; on which, its usual fruit, a dangling 
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culprit, is represented! — Strange that party strife 
cannot be forgotten, even amid tliese sublime, these 
overwhelming solitudes; where earth, its turmoils 
and occupations, would seem shut out. 

I copied several of the choicest morsels, after duly 
commemorating our own visit therein. I think one 
or two extracts will amuse and interest my readers. 

The poor unfortunate American, before mentioned, 
thus bewails his fate. 

^^ I have come all the way from Philadelphia, 
United States, and have been unable to see Mont 
Blanc ! — I have waited a week, but the fog has con- 
tinued several days, and there is no prospect of its 
clearing off. I have just been to view the Mer de 
Glace, but I could not see two yards before me I" 

The following melancholy recital I copied verbatim, 
in spite of almost benumbed fingers: 

" Mr. Reynolds, 

Mr. Martin, 

Mr. Campbell, 

Mr. Bracken, 

Went from Chamonay to the Jardin in five hours 
and three quarters. Resting the three quarters, re- 
turned to this Chalet from the Jardin in two hours 
and forty minutes. The new snow having fallen 
made the glacier more easy of access." 

• In another handwriting is add«d, «« Ces deux Messieurs p^rirent 
sur le Col de Bonhomme deux ou trois jours aprds leur asconte a Mt. 
Vert. J*ai les vu noorts a Geneve. J. M. G. Quel malbeur ! " 
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Some leaves afterwards appears the following ex- 
planation by other individuals: 

« 23. SepL 1830. 
Edward James O'Neill Power, i Snow Hills, 
Joseph James O'Neill Power, J Waterford, 
John MacEnery, Torquay, Devon." 
After reciting their great delight on beholding the 
Mer de Glace, they go on to say, 

" Our delight is qualified by the recollection of a 
recent melancholy event. The eve of starting from 
Geneva we beheld the bodies of two Englishmen, 
who had perished only a day or two before, on a 
neighbouring mountain, Le Col de Bonhomme. 
They had previously visited this chalet. Their names, 
Campbell and Bracken ; the latter aged 32, the cler- 
gyman of Brighton; the other aged 19, his brother- 
in-law, a student of one of the universities. 

" Their remains were embalmed at the Hotel des 
Balances at Geneva, and transmitted to England. 
The occasion of their ascension was to divert Mr. 
Bracken's grief for the loss of a dear wife. He was 
the first to feel the dreadful effects of the storm. He 
sunk down oppressed with cold, fatigue and hunger. 
His brother-in-law, when he beheld him lying lifeless 
in the snow, threw himself on his body, and sliared 
the same fate. Their fellow-travellers passed on un- 
hurt." 

Another hand writing : 

" The writer " (of the above) " has sacrificed truth 
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to effect, in the above statement. The parties were 
sufficiently supplied with provision, and Mr. Campbell 
proceeded many hundred yards before he was struck 
by the panic which may be said to have caused his 
death. 

" Witness to the truth of this correction, M. B., 
a college friend of the unfortunate CampbelL" 

A lamentable instance of the folly and temerity of 
ascending these mountains without a guide.* 

We now proceeded to visit a principal object of 
our ascent, the Mer de Glace. Leaving the hospice 
previously furnbhed with spiked poles, seven or eight 
feet long, we descended a sloping bank for a short 
way, which brought us in full view. " The Sea of 
Ice,'* the great wonder always supposed to have been 
seen by travellers. 

Imagination could never conceive anything so tho- 
roughly extraordinary. About one hundred yards 
below us lay the icy "sea," in a stationary, but 
most tempestuous attitude ; as though the waves had 
been suddenly frozen; fixed, irreversibly, by the 

*^ Dr. Raffles, in bis interesting tour, says, — ** Yet amid these scenes, 
surrounded by the sublimest demonstrations of the eternal power and 
Godhead of the Almighty, a wretch has had the hardihood to avow 
and record his atheism, having written over against his name in the 
album at Montanvert, * an atheitt.* It seems as if some emotions of 
shame touched him at the time, for he has written it in Greek. It 
caught the eye of a divine who succeeded him, and he very properly 
wrote underneath, in the same language, * ffan atheitt, a fool,- if not, 
a liar. * " So fer the worthy Doctor : but if my memory is not treacher- 
ous, I think the individual is one holding an important office in the 
present administration ! 
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wand of the enchanter. From the opposite shore, a 
thousand savage peaks, pyramids of brilliant coloars; 
some sharp and tapering, others, lifted like light- 
ning-riven battlements, a thousand grotesque pinna- 
cles, into the blue sky above. So perpendicular and 
abrupt, even the snow had no resting place, except in 
the nooks and niches, cleavages of these gorgeous 
barriers ; traced in lines and diagonals of dazzling 
whiteness across the steep, fantastic glacis of this 
Titan fortress. 

One of the pinnacles immediately opposite is the 
Aiguille du Dru. None of the surrounding needle? 
can be compared to it for elegance of form and struc- 
ture. An almost isolated tapering spire of orange-red 
granite, shooting up 12,700 feet, or more than 6000 
feet from the glacier below. Though apparendy 
rising out of the opposite rocks, it is, in reality, quite 
detached, and at a considerable distance. According 
to Saussure, most of these aiguilles are composed of 
nearly vertical plates of granite, thrown out by some 
violent convulsion ; but the Aiguille du Dru is com- 
posed of horizontal layers, in rectangular pieces, and 
disposed with the regularity of masonry. Saussure 
likens it to a great artichoke (artichaut), the upper 
part tapering almost to a point in one solid shaft, 
more than 4000 feet in height, having a glazed or 
polished surface, like porphyry or granite long ex- 
posed to the friction of the sea. 

Now and then a thin curl, of the lightest texture, 
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W9uld play round some serrated splintery peak, as 
tboagh an aiiy messenger, on that '^ heaven-kissing 
hill," had rested on his way to earth. 

These sharp spicula, of which I got a pretty accu- 
rate sketch, looked a good stone's throw distant; but 
the mtervening Mer de Glace is reckoned above two 
nules across. This computation, viewing it from our 
present position, certainly seemed a palpable exagge- 
ration. The channels looked like pretty large furrows 
in a ploughed field; and the hummocks of ice a foot 
or two in height. The thunder of some distant 
avalanche^ the roar of torrents and cataracts, together 
with the rifting and grinding of the ice, were the 
only sounds that broke the awful stillness of these 
dreary solitudes. 

We now descended a steep precipice, covered 
with Bhododendron ferrugineum^ and that exquisite 
creeping shrub I had not seen previously, the Azalea 
procumbens ; its innumerable crimson stars in full 
blow. The only known habitat of this beautiful plant 
in Great Britain is on the loftiest summits of the 
Highland mountains ; its natural region being near, 
and upon the limits of perpetual snow. I gathered 
some pretty specimens of a pink Alpine auricula, 
(Primula viscosa,) with the roots, intending to pre- 
nerwe them, if possible, alive. The wall of rock we 
were descending is almost perpendicular. Our pro- 
gress was therefore in a lateral direction ; ledges and 
comers serving as resting places for our feet, along 
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with branches of shrubs, and jutting rocks, to which 
we sometimes clung, in suspension, ere we ventured' 
on, or found another support. In this manner, with 
the assistance, and under the direction of our gnide^ 
we scrambled down this terrible precipice, arriving at 
the brink of the glacier. 

What was my surprise to see our view across com- 
pletely obstructed by those provoking hillocks I 
thought to have stridden over ; many of them from- 
twenty to thirty feet high ; and the rents, in scHd^ 
places, impossible to leap. My utmost agiliiy 
would scarcely have carried me half way. Pyramids 
and walls of ice, fifty or a hundred feet high. Con- 
tortions, shapeless and fanciful in the extreme, gave 
the whole a far more wild and irregular appearance 
than I had suspected from above. A view of, and a 
view on, a glacier are two very different things. 

A girdle of snow, imperfectly frozen, usually occu- 
pies the edge of the glacier. This margin is conse- 
quently dangerous, and our guide was particularly- 
cautious in crossing. He first tried its tenacity with 
the pole, ere he ventured with his feet. We were di- 
rected to follow, carefully, in his track. I soon found 
it was real ice on which I trod. My feet were 
at 32° Fahr. (freezing point), in a few seconds. He 
was extremely careful over us; watching with the 
utmost vigilance, lest we should stray from under hici 
immediate inspection. Indeed caution is absolutely 
necessary ; the danger to inexperienced, and often 
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8elf-3ufficient visitors being very great: should any 
serious accident happen, dismissal or suspension from 
office would inevitably follow. He helped us over 
the waves and fissures, and along the deep shelving 
furrows, until a crevice of great magnitude inter- 
cepted our progress in that direction. These yawn- 
ing rents are the chief peril. Sometimes a covering, 
or crust of partially melted snow conceals them. The 
guides say that when the surface assumes a yellow 
tinge it is considered safe. In almost every case the 
ioe about these chasms is very slippery. Descending 
down a wave into this furrow, with a rent in the 
centre, is therefore a performance of some difficulty, 
as well as danger.. I was determined, if possible, to 
look down " five fathom deep " into one of these 
openings. Intimating my intention to the guide, he 
took hold of one hand, whilst I cautiously slid, nearly 
to the brink. By degrees I ventured further and 
further, whilst he pulled with all his might, and, at 
length I looked down ! A sight to repay a pilgrim- 

The walls of this chasm were of an aqua- marine, 
transparent tint ; clear, and without fiaw or fracture 
tp a considerable depth. Spicula in some places ele- 
gantly projected. A beautiful green twilight suc- 
ceeded, with innumerable reflections, and a strange 
Boystic play of light from the irregular cleavage 
and crystallization. The tinge grew deeper and 
deeper until it was lost in utter darkness. I felt 
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my brain growing giddy ; a little longer, and the 
whole would have been in a whirl, that might have 
led to unpleasant consequences. There was some- 
thing like fascination in it ; I was glad to turn away 
my eyes; and the guide pulled me from the dizzy 
margin. 

Fragments of rock, mica slate, from above, blocks 
and boulders of granite ; some of immense size^ evi- 
dently carried by the downward motion of the glacier 
from rocks far away towards the extreme source, 
were scattered around in great profusion. Irregu- 
lar pieces of micaceous schist, and fragments of rock 
crystal, in some instances, had sunk deep into the ice, 
in consequence of the sun's rays, and the retention 
of that heat a longer time than the surrounding 
medium. 

A modern writer says, " They afforded me a prac- 
tical hint, which, though still unmatured, may ulti- 
mately be of extensive and varied application." Mur- 
ray's Tour, p. 25. The result of that application I 
shall state in a subsequent part of my narrative. 

In some places little rivulets were thawed on the 
ice; and it is said ice-water at these elevations, 
though taken freely, and when the body is warm, 
is not injurious. I did not, however, put this theory 
to the test. 

In Murray's interesting volume, are the following 
observations: — 

" The fragments of rocks that are scattered over 
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the sur&ce of the Met de Glace, are found occasion- 
ally rounded and abraded, from their having been 
rolled in their precipitous descent from their eagle 
elevation, detached either by an expansive force, 
arising from the congelation of water, or shattered 
by the electric bolt of Heaven. 

^^ Such masses, tumbling headlong from their ele- 
vated regions, must acquire a tremendous impetus, 
and would be hurried onward to a vast distance on 
the irozen plain ; but the torrent of rocks and stones 
of frightful magnitude^ and most extensive numerical 
array in the vicinity of the base of the glacier of 
Tal^ire, can, I think, be only rationally accounted for 
on the supposition of the rupture of a water spout, by 
an accidental contact with some of the sharp points 
or salient angles of the Aiguilles Dru, &c. 

** The singular pyramidal structure of the Aiguilles, 
(needles), and their insulated form, and detached 
relievo, is a phenomenon at once extremely singular 
and difficult to explain. It seems to be the effect 
of a solvent power in the atmosphere ; in the same 
manner as sticks of potassa, in the act of solution, 
are abraded equally around, and form delicate and 
lengthened tapering cones ; or an amorphous mass of 
alum, allowed to remain in water, after many days 
discovers a pyramidal form encrusted with octahe- 
<lral crystals in relie£ 

" It seems by no means doubtful that the glaciers 
do advance into the valley ; nor does it seem difficult 
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to account for such a progressive tendency. Water, 
we know, from 42° downwards expands ; the expan- 
sive power increasing in the ratio of the decrease in 
temperature. During the day, a portion of the suriace 
is thawed, and this liquid water filters thi'ough the ice. 
By the nocturnal cold, this water freezes, and, as by 
the power of a wedge, the great mass is rent and 
separated. This dislocation, frequently repeated, by 
a repetition of similar agency, pushes forward the 
great body of the ice. The higher part of the Mer 
de Glace abuts on the Col des G6ans, and on the 
acclivity of Mont Blanc; while towards its em- 
bouchure it is flanked on the one side by the 
rocky walls of Montanvert, and on the other by those 
of the Aiguilles du Dru. This separation will also 
accoimt for the movement of the boulders which 
rest upon it ; while there still remains another cir- 
cumstance, which will contribute its share in the 
glissement to which we refer, and that is, the water 
from the moulin" (a cascade at the upper end 
which penetrates and runs under the glacier) " rolled 
along its subglacial channel, will necessarily fuse the 
ice in contact; and the glacier will sink in that di- 
rection, which will be at a maximum at the source of 
the Arveiron, the outlet of the water which flows 
from the glacier. Thus an inclined plane will be 
provided for the gradual advance of the boulders 
towards the valley." — Pp. 28—30. 

A scene of unparalleled magnificence arrested my 
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attention on looking round. Engulfed amid the 
wild, snowy, ice-bound waves of the glacier, the dark 
pyramids and aiguilles shot up as from some baseless 
platform on either hand. Behind, looking up the 
vaUey on our right, vast regions of eternal snow lay 
in uninterrupted repose ; where even the marmot or 
diamois scarcely venture. Sea, sky, and mountain 
were blended imperceptibly with each other ; clouds 
and storms their tabernacle : the clouds rolling 
awfully by, writhing around their giant forms, like 
spectres of those old Titans who scaled Heaven from 
such rocky battlements. 

. The Grand Jorasse, the Petite Jorasse, the Jacul, 
and Col du Geant, interpose their snowy barriers, 
inclosing the Mer de Glace ; and, on our right, the 
Aiguille de Charmoz, its dark pinnacles rising far 
above the green summit of the Mon tan vert, now 
dwindled to a mere hillock amid the^e mighty Alps. 

It was a scene, a sensation, that can be felt but 
once. — Yes, so vast, so awful, and even appalling, 
that its influence and impression for one short hour, 
18 equal to a life amid the plodding occupations and 
objects of our every-day existence. At the foot of 
the Geant or Col des G^ans, Saussure spent seventeen 
days and nights, along with his son, servant, and 
four guides, for the purpose of making those interest- 
ing experiments which he details in his work on the 
phenomena of the Alps. His cabin still exists ; and, 
at a later season, is sometimes visited by parties from 
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the Montanvert. It is 11,500 feet above the sea; 
the highest point of its peak 14,200.* 

Near the Grand Jorasse, a few leagues distant, the 
Mer de Glace divides into two branches. To the 
left is the Glacier de Lechaud, joining the glaciers ct 
Talefre; above which rises the Aiguille de Tal^fire. 
In this elevated spot, surrounded by naked rocks 
and icy walls, a large rounded hillock appears, called 
the courtil or Jardin : A garden ! amid regions of frost, 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea. In the 
months of July and August, this oasis is covered with 
a profusion of the rarest flowers ; probably the highest 
point of vegetation in Europe, and an object of in- 
tense interest to the botanist and collector. 

I enquired if it were possible to visit this difficult 
station, but understood the feat was rarely attempted 
before August ; and even then, a most arduous and 
somewhat perilous undertaking. In the early part 
of summer, the whole is covered with snow. 

With the same caution we retraced our steps. 
Near the brink we turned aside to look at " La Pierre 
des AnglaisJ* It is an immense block of granite, the 
protogine of Mont Blanc ; with the names of Pocock 
and Windham chiseled upon it. 

The lower part of the Mer de Glace, where it in- 
clines abruptly towards the valley, is called La 

* A ladder left by Saussure at the upper end of the glacier, when 
he first visited the Col du G^ant, has lately been discovered in the 
Mer de Glace, nearly opposite the Aiguille Le Moine, having ad« 
vanced three leagues since 1787.— PAt/. Mag, Jan, 1831. 
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Glacier de Bois, and the height, or rather depth of 
this frozen cataract, is upwards of two thousand feet. 

Almost stupified with wonders, we climbed, not 
without diflSculty, the steep rocks to our friendly 
Hospice. The SoldaneUa alpina was flourishing near 
— jRanunculus gladalis (Two-flowered Ranunculus), 
Lycopodium clavatum, or club moss, and many other 
plants I did not gather. 

After a pull at the brandy, we prepared for 
the descent. This, contrary to " Facilis descensis, 
&<;.f" I was convinced, would be more difficult than 
our *' upward way;" though, for a while, we did 
not find it uncomfortably steep. Near to the first 
avalanche of snow, we met a chamois hunter ; 
his gun-barrel plugged with a stopper of wood. 
His vest and leggings of a rude material, not ex- 
actly in the style of Stultz. I thought he looked 
&tigued already with the ascent, but his toils were 
only commencing. When it is moonlight, they often 
pass whole nights and days in this perilous employ- 
ment. Bounding fi"om crag to crag, among ice and 
snows ; hanging suspended on a slippery brink, over 
abjrsses, where a single false step would be fatal; 
amid the rigours of eternal frost, it is not to be won- 
dered at that accidents frequently happen, though 
they cannot deter from a pursuit, in which few, it is 
said, ever die a natural death. Whenever such a 
casualty occurs, according to the opinion of these 
simple people, the bereaved wife has cognizance of it ; 
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and ever}' particular of the fatal event is represented 
to her in a sort of waking vision — the second sight 
of our own Highlands. Some have told of their 
husband's death at the time when it actually occurred, 
many miles distant. 

in our ascent I found the Sieversia morUcmoy once 
cienominated a Geum. Sitenerupesiris^CardaminecJpina, 
C\ resedifolioj PhTfieuma spicatum (Spiked Rampion), 
Lotus siliquosus (Square-podded Bird's foot Trefoil), 
Cerastium alpinum^ C. viscosa^ Gnaphcdium montanvmj 
Myosotus rupicola (Rock Scorpion grass), Viola bi/laraf 
V, calcarata (Spurred Violet), Juncus nivea (Snowy 
Rush), I'ussiloffo alpina (Alpine Coltsfoot), Arabis 
alpiJiUf Saxifraga Aizoon^ Rosa alpina^ &c. &c. 

In a short time our perils began. I never saw 
such mulemanship. I wish his majesty of Sardinia 
had to ride down every day — a more practicable 
path would be attempted. The poor animals, too, 
are desperately frightened. Riding down stairs would 
be child's play to this. I must confess dismounting, 
after holding on a while ; and trusting to my own 
legs the worst part of the way. 

Ere we got halfway down, it began to look stormy. 
Clouds rolling in huge heaps over the rude buttresses 
above us. Sometimes our path was crossed by a 
rapid torrent, enlarged I fancied since our previous 
passage. In a while I felt glad to remount, and 
twisting about for half an hour among rocks and 
forests, we entered the green pastures again. Our 
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giddy beasts capering joyously along, in their de- 
light to see home. 

Afterwards, from our terrace at the hotel, I watched 
the clouds with some apprehension. A more stormy 
foretokening I never witnessed. What sort of mis- 
chief was threatened, impossible to predict; but, I 
fervently hoped, that whatever might happen to-night, 
the morning would be favourable, it being our inten- 
tion to cross that formidable pass into the Valais, the 
Tete Noire, above twenty miles across, and ten hours 
of such clambering work as the Mon tan vert had just 
afforded us a pleasant foretaste. Should a storm 
overtake us, our situation would be excessively 
disagreeable, and extremely hazardous into the bar- 
gain. This route, however, could not be avoided, 
unless by returning to Geneva, one hundred and fifty 
miles round to Martigny, our destination to-morrow. 

We engaged five mules, and two guides, to take 
ourselves and luggage. The charge six francs per 
day each, biped and quadruped. A like sum is 
charged for the return, both of mules and guides, 
to the place whence they are hired. Thus making 
ten shillings or twelve francs per day. Our transit 
across therefore was performed at a charge of — 

6 X 7 = 42 
6 X 7 = 42 






:i 



84 francs, 
or £S 10 sterling. 

a 6 
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Ere bedtime, I bought about one hundred dried 
specimens of plants gathered in the neighbourhood, 
many of which I had not an opportunity of procuring 
elsewhere. Several came from " Le Jardin,^^ I pur- 
chased them from a person who keeps a sort of 
museum, or rather shop, and who styles himself 
" Marchand-Naturaliste au Bourg de Chamonix." 
These and various specimens of Natural History are 
on sale, with minerals and other productions of the 
Alps. My Hortus siccus cost six francs. 

After supper, at which several Englishmen sat 
down, I looked over the Album. Before my own 
discoveries, I will give one found by a friend, viz. — 



'* Give me the glace Tortoni makes. 

And take your < Mer de Glace ; * for me, 
I 'd rather eat his ice and cakes 
Than cross again that frozen sea. 



« 



Donkeys and mules conduct us there, 
Most proper guides for those who go : 

If I get safely back, I swear 

No more you '11 catch me on its snow ! " 



From the pages of the album at the Hotel de 
Londres, I copied nearly twenty stanzas, written in a 
pretty female hand^ entitled, " The Trials of Sugar 
Candy, Grocer, London." I will only present my 
readers with a specimen. Some of the lines are not 
fit to be quoted. They may be seen on referring to 
the pages of that Album about four years ago. 
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" I came to Mont Blanc from my shop, 
Over shocking bad roads, 'od rot 'em ; 
Some people goes up to the top, 
But I prefers the bottom. 

" I toil*d up the Montanvert, 
And then, unlucky sinner ! 
I was dragged up the Fl^gere, 
But hurried back to dinner. 

'* Next day on the Mer de Glace 
I walk'd with might and main, 
And I peep*d into a * Crevassej 

But I wish'd myself home again ; 

*' For I heard an awful rumbling 
In the ice among the ruts ; 
And the glacier groaning and grumbling, 
Like one with a pain in his .** 

(The reader may supply the hiatus from the rhyme.) 

*^ Over at last I got, 

While my teeth with pain did chatter ; 
Indeed, at cme nasty spot, 
* • • * no matter." 

And so on. Can it be wondered at that our 
"^t>" countrywomen abroad are laughed at and 
something more, when they can so demean them- 
selves? 

This day I can safely challenge the most inde- 
fatigable tourist to produce one of a more varied, 
if not important character throughout 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHAMOUNI. MARTIGNY. 

Jum 5. 

At five o'clock I arose, and, with some decided 
misgivings, peeped out from the end of a gallery 
which looks out on Mont Blanc. To my inex- 
pressible satisfaction the whole, even the highest 
summit, was visible; and a fine, bright, hilarious 
morning* shone light and jocund over the hill-tops. 
It is one of the most unaccountable of countries. 
A mass of vapour like that of yesternight, in our 
.own fog-steeped island, would hardly have cleared 
away in a week. A rattling storm had doubtless 
fallen somewhere, and purified the air in such wise, 
that I felt pretty sure of a fine day, for which I 
was indeed thankful. 

Whilst the mules were getting ready, one beast 
and guide being entrusted with the greatest part 
of our luggage, I sketched the view opposite, and 
across the valley. Some faint notion of the rela- 
tive size and position of objects may be obtained 
by a description, though it must necessarily fail to 
convey a true idea of shape and aspect. 
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Now let it be remembered, the highest points 
opposite, except the splintery peaks that peer above 
the walls of the valley, are only about three thousand 
feet in height from the river below, somewhere near 
the site of the upper chalets of Blaitiere. 

The peaks behind Aiguilles, de Charmoz, des 
Greppond, and de Blaitiere, are leagues distant, 
though seeming to rise immediately from this base, 
and from three to four thousand feet higher still. To 
the right is Mont Blanc, peeping over the Glacier des 
Bossons, and the village of Pel^rins* to all appear- 
ance hardly so lofty as the Aiguilles, though more 
than five thousand feet higher. 

Travellers, even on the spot, can have very little 
notion of the magnitude and distance of objects, 
unless they carefully weigh and examine the evi- 
dence of facts ; sometimes in direct contradiction to 
their senses. 

Probably the only point, where the relative height 
and position of objects can be ascertained, is from the 
summit of the Breven, a parallel wall of rocks, 
gneiss and mica slate just behind our hotel, more 
than five thousand feet high, and hanging almost per- 
pendicularly above the Bourg of Chamouni, or 8540 
fieet above the level of the sea. 

We did not avail ourselves of the privilege 
to be enjoyed from tliis giddy height. When I 
describe the mode of ascent, I hope it vsdll be 
a sufficient apology. The chalet is about two 
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thirds of the way, and though very steep, it may 
be visited on mules. To this spot only, most of 
the ^^sito^s ascend. But, to enjoy the full sweep, 
the vast chain of Mont Blanc, a trip to the sum- 
mit is necessary. To accomplish this feat, the curi- 
ous traveller has to climb part of the way through 
a funnel, or chimney, about two feet wide; many 
yards of which must be performed with elbows and 
knees, in the way sweeps manage a similar operation ! 

I had not an opportunity of thus investigating the 
wonders of nature. An excellent view may be seen 
in Barry's narrative of an ascent to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, September 1834. 

But even this stupendous view, unless a known 
object is interposed, or put in connexion therewith, 
will fail to convey any positive idea of that immense 
chain of Alps and glaciers. Now, suppose the base 
of its vast superstructure to occupy, or extend on, 
a line of seventy feet, and the summit six feet high : 
upon this scale Skiddaw would occupy six feet in 
length, tapering to a mighty summit of ten inches ! 
the height of a lap-dog to a grenadier. Snowdon 
and the whole of his giant chain would measure a 
trifle more. 

Ere we leave this interesting valley, I would recom- 
mend all travellers, who intend to make a lengthened 
sojourn abroad, in place of Baden-Badening it, for 
weeks and months, in those stupid and tiresome of 
all places, foreign bathing stews, let them tarry at 
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some beautiful spot like Chamouni, — the air pure 
and invigorating, a draught of health in every breath, 
with surrounding objects to interest and inform the 
mind. Let them journey hither, and forthwith take 
up their quarters, at the Hotel de Londres, where, 
according to the card of M. Victor Tairaz, " The vill 
be satisfied with the board, the attendance, the neat- 
ness, and the prices." To this information I can give 
a cordial assent. A well-furnished board and moder- 
ate charges would be a rarity I guess amongst the 
" Brunnens," 

At six o'clock all was ready, and we commenced 
our day's toil, the hardest, I anticipated, as far as 
climbing and danger went, that we had yet encoun- 
tered. Previous to our departure, the summit of 
Mont Blanc had been caught by a little cloud, that 
seemed in no hurry to leave. It looked hardly 
** bigger than a man's hand," but I hoped this 
** weather-peak " was not an infallible portent of a 
storm. 

The morning air was delicious ; and, as we wound 
along the valley, towards L'Argenti^re, the "moun- 
tain dew" hung on every spray. We passed slowly 
on, our guides being on foot, threading the meander- 
ings of the muddy Arve, that looked very much like 
washing day, and a torrent of soap-suds. 

On reaching a path opposite the glacier, whose 
back we mounted yesterday, an immense cavern of 
ice appeared, whence the Arveiron, takes its rise. 
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After an independent course for a bare mile, it joins, 
and is lost in the more distinguished stream of the 
Arve. 

Crossing bridges of pine trunks, stepping stones, 
and many an accidental channel, you arrive at this 
vast barrier of ice. The vault has fallen in. " That 
wondrous dome," the theme and admiration of travel- 
lers, no longer exists, iu its former magnificent and 
stupendous proportions. It is nevertheless a splen-i- 
did cavern, and will amply repay the trouble of cross- 
ing. About forty years ago, a party of three persons 
from Geneva, entered. The elder, by way of experi- 
ment, fired a pistol, expecting airy echoes alone by 
way of rejoinder. He was answered, but in a differ- 
ent manner from what he anticipated. A mass of 
ice fell upon and almost buried them for a short time. 
The real offender escaped with a broken Jeg. His 
son was killed, the third, crushed dreadfully, escaped 
with life. 

It was here an experiment was tried, the first hint, 
as I have previously mentioned, being taken from 
stones sinking in the Mer de Glace, caused by the 
heat of the sun alone. A piece of granite was 
placed on the surface of a large block of ice; sul- 
phuric acid and water poured upon it alternately. 
An intense heat was almost immediately produced, 
and the stone sunk with great rapidity. This curi- 
ous and interesting fact might have been the means 
of saving an immense loss of life and property from 
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thi^' Bursting of the Glacier of Getroz in 1818, 
'Vfhirehj the town of Martigny was partly swept 
away ; and a number of villages, houses, cattle, and 
tMlier substance, destroyed along a valley, extend- 
ing tnany leagues. A few gallons of sulphuric acid 
judiciously poured on the wall or embarkment of 
ite^ might have opened a channel for the waters, 
ere they had so far accumulated as to overwhelm 
and deluge the whole country beneath. But we shall 
have to speak more on this subject anon. 

Continuing our journey, we passed over an exten- 
sire plain, where a number of mules were feeding. 
Thes^ animals are bred in the neighbourhood, near 
tome place a few leagues off, I forget the name. A 
jMirticular breed so much prized as not to be allowed 
for exportation, or even sent out of the Sardinian 
dominions, according to my informant. On passing, 
as we did to-day, into another territory, a passport 
was required for each mule, with a minute descrip- 
tion of the animal ; as well as a bond and security for 
its safe return, under a heavy penalty. 

I made some enquiries from the guide respecting 
their laws and regulations, to which every one, who 
Alters into this arduous employment, is obliged 
strictly to conform. Their number, at Chamouni, 
•fWB then forty-three. They are bound, impera- 
tively, to abide, and take their turn ; so that no tra- 
-'^ttller, though ever so wishful, can select his own 
^eondtictor. None can refuse, however hazardous the 
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undertaking, unless he choose to pay the penalty an- 
nexed; — forty francs. But this piece of cowardice 
rarely happens ; a sort of stigma or disgrace attaches 
to it, which few are willing to encounter. A director, 
appointed by the King, has a salary of 450 francs 
yearly. There is, or rather was, a fund for their 
support, when age or sickness incapacitates them from 
duty. To this deposit, they pay one half-franc, out 
of every six which they earn. A few years ago, 
about 3,000 francs had accumulated; this treasure, 
being kept in a strong box by the director, who 
resides at Chamouni. The King, however, took pos- 
session of the whole of this Savings' Bank fiind. He 
could make better use of it than suflPering it to lie 
unproductive. The guide who told me did not seem 
to relish the application, the art and mystery of a 
national debt not being understood ; but he added, 
" The King has promised to pay us interest." 

Here was the first germ of " Public Funds," called 
so, when the " Funds " are all spent ; and, as- 
suredly, if expended in national improvements, the 
circulation of these little hoards is advantageous 
rather than otherwise. In addition, the guides arc 
obliged to devote two or three days every year to 
road making and repairing. 

The chief productions of this valley are oats, po- 
tatoes, and a few garden vegetables. Fuel, though 
surrounded by immense magazines of this material, 
belongs exclusively to government ; and the inhabit- 
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ants must pay for what they cut down. During 
a long winter, they scarcely stir out of doors; 
occupying the time in mending and making clothes, 
furniture, and utensils of various sorts. The men 
repair dilapidations in their dv^rellings, while the 
females knit and spin. 

The houses are, in general, rudely built ; and look 
dark and cheerless inside. That invaluable adjunct, 
as well as ornament, called paint, is rarely found in 
tlie habitation of a Swiss mountaineer. 

The women are often laboriously employed ; and 
perform the various duties of ploughing, reaping, 
thrashing, manuring, and the like. 

Looking back on Chamouni, probably for the last 
time, I was struck with the glittering appearance of 
the spire. Being coated with metal, it glistened in 
the sunbeams, like some eastern minaret Just by a 
division of the road, was a wooden cross, holding a 
painted label, promising an indulgence of forty days, 
from the Bishop of Sion, to all who should say fifty 
Ave Marias and Paternosters here ; and perform 
works of " repentance, hope, charity, and devotion." 
I was not tempted to barter my orisons for such a 
privilege. 

I had long discovered that our mules under- 
stood French only ; and occasionally the patois (a 
strange one) of the country. The guides, in familiar 
converse, use a provincial dialect, something similar 
to what I have previously mentioned; yet, when 
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conversing with strangers, they speak French, and in 
a very pure accent. I remember hearing an English^ 
man, who had made the same discovery as myself, 
cry out lustily to his mule, " Hallez, hallez," at the 
same time hitting it a good thwack behind, with his 
cudgel, to enforce the "haspiration." 

The outline of the glaciers, as we passed, some- 
times looked like enormous fortifications, bristling 
upward on our right in all the cunning of warlike 
defence. Rock and ice built together in strange 
heterogenous com m ix ture. 

The morning air came laden with perfume from 
the wilderness of sweets around us. Flowers, in 
Nature's own parterres, thrown about, in the most 
lavish profusion. The smell from pine forests — the 
bright influences of that morning, the loveliest of its 
kind — the spring and elasticity of the air, all com- 
bined to exhilarate, and give a buoyancy to our spirits 
hardly conceivable to those who have never inhaled 
the pure, etherial atmosphere of these elevated re- 
gions. 

I was delighted to find Potentilla rupestris (Straw- 
beriy-flowered Cinquefoil), which Sir J. E. Smith says 
he found a rare and local plant even in its native habi- 
tat, tlie Swiss Alps. There is no mistaking its erect 
stem, and the great likeness of its flower to the gar- 
den strawberry. It has, in every respect, very much 
the character and habit of a Fragaria. I discovered 
one plant only of the Stachys alpina (Alpine Hedg6- 
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nettle). Primula farinosa exceedingly abundant; 
M&nimctdus aconitifoHtis^ -4w^ nlpina^ Vicia angusH" 
folia (Narrow-leaved Vetch), and several others. 

We now approached the glacier of Argentiere, 
and a few huts close by, called the village. Land, as 
usual, cultivated close to the ice. Here, passports 
for the raules were demanded. Our guides having 
produced these necessary documents, and deposited 
the required securities, we were suffered, after a little 
detention, to proceed. 

The road grew more steep and difficult at every 
step. Winding up a rugged path in "goose file," 
we saw, behind us, Mont Blanc, and his atten- 
dants; probably for the last time. The purest 
white, reposing on a sky of the most intense azure, 
unspotted, unsullied by a single cloud. There is 
something indescribably depressing, if not melan- 
choly, in the idea that you are looking at an object, 
whether living or inanimate, for the last time ! But, 
in this case, the feeling was more than usually power- 
ful and overwhelming. — "The place that sees me 
now, shall see me no more for ever ! " My body 
gathered to its fathers — my frame to its former in- 
significance and dust, yet that vast form shall remain 
unchanged ; shall stand as I saw it then, while thou- 
sands of years, and generations may be, shall pass 
away. That hoary head, that giant shape will still 
present the same aspect, the same sublime, imperish- 
able front, until the consummation of all things, and 
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^ heaven and earth shall flee away.** Bat, though 
<' they shall perish at His rebuke/' and ^ as a vesture 
shall He fold them up and they shall be changed," 

<* The ray that wn^ the world on fire 
Shall light thy path to heaven ! ** 

Here I gathered a beautiful Astragahis^ the num^ 
pesmlamu (Montpelier Milk Vetch), Gentiana acaulis, 
and G. bavarica, Trifolium alpinum (Alpine Trefoil), 
Saxijraga Aizoon^ Rosa alpina, Pinguieida vulfforis 
(Common Butterwort), in great plenty; Lathyrru 
heterophj/UuSf &c. 

We entered a dangerous pass, intersected with 
torrents; perpendicular mountains on each side. 
The Aiguilles Rouges on our left, rise about eight 
thousand feet from the valley; apparently without 
sufficient ledge or resting place for a cat or goat to 
have climbed. These remarkable rocks are of veined 
granite, mixed with a considerable quantity of red 
oxide of iron, which accounts for the name. 

On our right, a solemn-looking cross denoted 
where some unlucky traveller had perished. This 
part of the road is often impassable on account of 
the avalanches to which it is exposed, and it was 
not long ere we plumped, belly-deep, into one new 
fallen ; large enough to have overwhelmed an army. 
The sagacity of both mules and guides was now 
called into requisition. We were told not on any 
account to attempt guiding the animals, whilst they 
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with noses, and the guides, staff in hand, poked out 
the safest way. Whilst delayed in this manner, I 
could not help calling to mind the consolatory assur- 
ance that two avalanches were not likely to fall in 
the same place in so short a period. All the loose 
stuff had doubtless come down. The greatest danger 
is where the road seems clear — " Perhaps," thought 
I, ** they may even now be giving a nod, preparatory 
to their final obeisance." My readers, some of them, 
at least, have heard the Turkish admiral's opinion as 
to the safest place on board ship during an engaf<rj- 
ment. " I watch," said he, " where a ball hits, fairly 
boring through, and stick my head just there, for it 
hardly ever happens that a ball strikes the same 
place twice. At any rate, the chances are greatly in 
my favour." Thus I reasoned about the avalanche, 
knowing that tourists are often frightened out of their 
wits in passing one; — lest, I suppose, it should fall 
■again ! 

" He that is down needs fear no fall,'* 

as honest John Bunyan hath it. 

At length, with plunging, leaping, and sundry 
bastinadoes behind (on the mules, I mean), we got 
through. Then rivulets were to cross, arising from 
the melted snow — some would call them torrents 
— and it was amusing to watch our beasts poke 
down their noses, as though they could smell out the 
aafisst track, and the easiest to ford. It is said 
neither blows, nor fair speeches, will induce them to 

VOL. U. H 
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pass where there is imminent danger. The guides 
trust fearlessly to their sagacity. 

I thought we got on rather slowly, but we bad now 
passed the summit in this part of our route, entering, 
with a slight descent, the Valorsine. Here the mea;- 
dows were literally glistening with patches of the 
most intense colours. The deep ultramarine blue 
Gentian, the pink Primula farinose^ and P. viscosa, 
forming immense clumps and beds, in vivid and ele- 
gant contrast. The most beautiful of all, however, 
was the Anemone vemalis, of a pale yellow, or straw 
colour. The wonderful luxuriance of this plant, its 
large, delicate, nodding flowers, covering thousands 
of acres, was magnificent beyond any thing I ever 
saw. Cypripedium Calceolus (Ladies' Slipper) not yet 
in flower, was plentifully scattered throughout. 

Cottages, the rudest erections we had yet seen. 
Heaps of stones raised on beams, and covered with 
shingles. Chimneys and windows wofully deficient. 
Glass, almost entirely out of the question. Many of 
the apertures doing double duty, both for window 
and chimney. 

The village church is protected by strong embank- 
ment from avalanches, to which this valley is pecu- 
liarly liable. 

I sketched a fountain by way of contrast to those 
in the republican cantons. Just a rude pine-tree 
pump-stock, embellished on the summit with a bit of 
blue slate. 
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FOUNTAIH IN SAVOY. 



We had not yet commenced what is called the 
Mcawais Pas on the Tete Noire, though sufficiently 
difficult the path already encountered. We had to de- 
scend stone stairs to a considerable depth. Nay, had 
they been really stairs, the descent would have been 
comparatively safe and pleasant. They are more like 
a collection of huge stones thrown together, on the 
ste^ declivity of the mountain. On one side a 
high, precipitous rock; on the other a precipice, 
of some one or two thousand feet, with, especi- 
ally when you turn a corner, one leg probably hang- 
ing over. How the poor animals get down without 
sliding on all-fours, I cannot take upon myself to say ; 
sometimes being coward enough to dismount, though 
my companions generally kept their seats. One of 
them coolly put his hands in his pockets, (the best 
plan perhaps,) letting the beast have its own way. On 
mentioning the matter, wondering at his temerity, 
particularly when I remembered the Strasburgh 
ilscent, or rather descent, he replied, ^^ I always shut 
my eyes.** Now, I never could shut my eyes upon 
danger* It is perhaps a fortunate circumstance 
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through life, when a person can shat his eyes on the 
disagreeables. 

In some places an avalanche had shot down several 
miles in its descent, sweeping away whole forestsw 
I could have touched the stumps with my hand 
on one side which were cut off, clean, as with 
a knife. One of these eboulements had crossed the 
valley we were passing, and, with a terrible impetus, 
prostrated every tree in its course up the fece of the 
opposite nK)untain. They were lying in rows on its 
acclivity. 

I had just dismounted in a romantic glen : — the 
torrent brawling along on my left with a fearful up^ 
roar, — a wooden bridge, beneath rocks of appalling 
and savage sublimity. If not like putting the cart be- 
fore the horse, I could safely say it had been copied 
from Salvator Rosa ! A beautiful tapering cascade, too^ 
swept down from the extremity of a gorge, fringed at 
its base with copse wood and forests of luxuriant 
growth. 

I had paused and dismounted to make a few tra- 
velling Mems., and, probably, a sketch. The road 
was completely hidden by trees, and my companions^ 
with their mules and my own, had gone on, as I sup- 
posed, over the bridge. This stoppage, probably, 
did not occupy more than five minutes, but, on 
emerging from the shade, and looking round, every 
living thing had disappeared. I turned in every di- 
rection, but not a vestige of their track, I ran across. 
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examined die pathway on the other side, but in vain. 
I «ould not imagine what had become of them. Had 
they gone up the steep flank of the opposite gorge ? 
I ran a little distance hallooing with all my might ; 
but might as well have shouted through a discharge 
of artillery. The deafening roar of the torrents and 
waterfells effectually drowned my voice- Afraid of en- 
tirely losing all chance of seeing them, I went back to 
the bridge, completely staggered with this unlooked-for 
Occurrence. 1 then ran along a path in a green mea- 
dow by the river, but every trace of my fellow travel- 
lers was lost ! Here was I left ; in the most savage 
part of these savage wilds, alone; and without the 
means of knowing which path to pursue. Several 
Iflountain tracks presented themselves. I ruminated 
ia ' few seconds, and determined either to wait on the 
bridge, or return if possible to Chamouni on foot, 
diould I be able to find my way; with the comfortable 
assurance, that should a storm come on, I should be 
in great danger of perishing. My companions in ad- 
^^nce would doubtless suppose I had gone forward ; 
imd might not find out their mistake until the end of 
iheir journey. It was certainly a piece of great 
carelessness and stupidity in the guide to whom I had 
entrusted my mule, to pass on, without making sure 
'I was close at hand. He was getting old, and evi- 
ileotly unfit for his work ; and I determined to report 
bim at head quarters. 

^"' In a few hours probably my absence would be 
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discovered ; nevertheless, determined to make ano« 
ther attempt, I ran along a narrow footpath by 
the river, where an open space left room to recon- 
noitre. To my great joy, at a distance I saw the 
tail of our sumpter-mule through an opening in the 
trees. Had it been ten seconds later, I should have 
missed them altogether, this beast being the last 
of the procession. By dint of good running, and 
shouting, I managed to stop and overtake them* My 
first complaint was to Uriaub, and we halted. In a 
towering passion I asked for my mule and the guide. 
He was nowhere to be found ! Some accident must 
have happened. I assured them he was not to 
be seen, either in the road where I last parted with 
him, or on the bridge close by ; having crossed it 
once or twice. Uriaub immediately put heels to his 
mule, and rode back in a great hurry. We had not 
waited more than ten minutes when he brought my 
lost delinquents, whom he found waiting patiently by 
the bridge. The guide said he had been there during 
the whole time ; which assertion I flatly and angrily 
contradicted. He, however, stuck to his position; 
whereupon I vowed, if possible, to report him at Cha- 
mouni to the director. The old man did not give me 
an angry word, in return ; but, to this day, it is a 
complete riddle where, and how, he could have dis- 
posed of himself and the mule when I passed by* 
Though loath to suppose any foul play was intended, 
I have my doubts : — some parts of the Savoy 
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dominions do not bear the best character in the 
world. 

We now crossed the frontier into the republican 
canton of the Valais, where a rude gateway of one 
arch marks the boundary between despotism and 
democracy. One of the modern school would have 
looked on it as an emblem of the old, worn*out, 
feudal institutions of kingly authority ; thrones, domi- 
nions, powers ; which the new and regenerate world 
shall soon throw off, like offensive exuvia, too long hid- 
ing and preventing the glories, the millennium of 
mobocracy, and the universal happiness of mankind. — 
Alas ! all history proves the sad, the inseparable reverse. 

if man were universally virtuous, there would 
need neither law nor restraint. The very existence 
of laws and government shows human nature in the 
majority, nay, in all cases, selfish and depraved. 
If there be laws, they must be administered, not by 
the many, for they are necessarily unfit. 

*^ A confliction of opinions stirs up, and brings into 
immediate action some of the most dangerous pas- 
sions of a corrupt nature, which, unless controlled by 
a system of unity and strength, must inevitably lead 
to anarchy. The more individuality and concen- 
trativeness in the executive, that fulcrum where the 
lever of government is placed, where men, by com- 
mon consent deposit their own isolated power, and 
perge or sacrifice their individual opinions, and the 
more firm, the more able will that government be 
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for repressing evil, and promoting the happiness- lind 
well-being of the community." 

Despotism would certainly be the best form' of 
government, were it possible to have assurance it 
should be wisely and cautiously administered. -Be 
that as it may, the less liable rulers, or the executive^ 
are to come in contact with, and be controlled by, 
the passions, prejudices, and jarring interests of the 
many, the more steadfast and well administered will 
that government be found. 

The following quotation from a celebrated writer 
is so apt to my subject, that I cannot resist the terop-^ 
tation to insert it : — " Government is a contrivance<if 
human wisdom, to provide for human wants. So- 
ciety requires, not only that the passions of indivi- 
duals should be subjected, but that even in the mass 
and body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations 
of men should be frequently thwarted; their will 
controlled, and their passions brought into subjec- 
tion. This can only be done by a power out of 
themselves, and not in the exercise of its function to 
that will, and to those passions which it is its office to 
bridle and subdue.'* 

We soon entered the terrible defiles of the 
Tete Noire, climbing rugged precipitous steeps ; the 
Trient foaming away far below, on the left; though 
invisible, from our dizzy ** perpendicularity," as the 
Cockney school hath it. Such a savage, wild, and 
terrific scene, it is impossible that ^tlier pen, peneiU 
or imagination can pourtray ! 
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. After- ascending another staircase, we came all 
at once upon the celebrated *^ Rock of Balma- 
russa," or ** Lady Guildford's Rock," called by 
the latter name, in consequence of its being a rest- 
ing place for herself and party, some years ago, 
on their return from Italy — they were so delighted 
with its welcome shadow, that she purcliased the 
fee-simple for ever, at least, so the story goes, for 
fifty francs I 

It is an immense mass; and a space scooped out 
under it for tlie road, large enough to hold a little 
pic nic party. On one overhanging side the follow- 
ing is painted in black letters : — 

** Toiit Duroc Rehire ici Dieuj la Paix^ la verite-^ 
La Comiesse GuiUerdy Ladi Susan Norths Ladi 
QedUegena Norths le Lord Porchester a leur retour 
de ItaUe ont obtenu le \0 de Mai 1821 ce Superbe 
Rocher et ont Ecrit cette Tablette votive pour com^ 
memorer de Momens passes ici brillansj mais passagers 
comme le Rayons du Soleil qui illumineni les Arhres 
de cette foret — Coinbien ce temps encor est cher notre 
memaire. May 10. 1821. On ne me repond pas 
mais peutetre on m^entend.^^ 

A correct copy, as near as I can give, spelling, 
composition, every thing to a letter. 

, On the other side, an English translation is at- 
tempted ; and a more ridiculous specimen would be 
difficult to point out. — I had not time to copy it, 
fearful of being left alone a second time. It is a 
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mixtare — ItalioD-Fmico-Aiiglo-Gemiaatc ; and be- 
gins thus, 

•« My hcnt rafruMU,** fte. ; 

and concludes, 

•* Farew^ a long fivewell." 

Some person, after this burst of sentiment, has 
written *• Goddem /*• 

Of all the mangificent passes we had yet traversed, 
the Mauvais PaSy rightly named, which we were 
now entering, is the most terrific. 

Nature's wildest sublimities are here fearfully de- 
veloped; and to heighten, if possible, the horrors 
accumulated upon our vision, I think there was 
barely three inches between our mules and destruc- 
tion ; thousands of feet below, where we could just 
see quiet homely chalets reposing on some abrupt 
ledge of the opposite walls. 

I wonder how ladies contrive to pass these awful 
barriers. To be sure when once fairly inserted, 
there is no turning back. In the Album at Cha- 
mouni, I saw a malediction, in the shape of warn- 
ing, addressed to all lady visitors. The writer very 
properly states, that guides frequently persuade 
ladies there is neither danger nor difficulty; and 
that the Montanvert, T^te Noire, &c. may be easily 
explored by females. My experience in the matter 
is limited enough ; but I can safely affirm, that for 
ladies, not only of what is called " delicate nerves," 
but, if I may be allowed the expression, of " indeli- 
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cate" ones too, these perilous ascents are most dis- 
tressingly apt to put their courage to the test. 

I will just state what a friend of mine says, who 
witnessed a transit of the womankind over this very 
pass we were now crossing. 

^* It is no small thing, you must allow, to go down 
stairs upon the back of an obstinate mule — much 
more so, when those stairs are steep and broken — 
not more than half a yard in breadth — with a tre- 
mendous cliff overhanging, and a frightful precipice 
cm the other side ; over which one of your feet 
swings, while you perpetually touch the cliff. 
Sometimes the path would wind most fearfully 
round the projecting angles of the rocks, and leave 
us exposed upon a point whence it was dreadful to 
look down into the gulf beneath, and where a 
violent gust of wind might have been attended with 
&tal consequences — while the way itself was so 
narrow and rugged, as to appear more like the 
track of the chamois and the marmot than a path for 
man. 

" The difficulty is where the crags overhang the 
path, and the body of the animal is thrown into 
perpetual contortions, by climbing, descending, and 
turning incessantly, to keep yourself at all erect upon 
his back, or preserve your balance true. 

** This difficulty must have been especially felt by 
the ladies, who have not so good a seat as we, and 
whose faces were turned to the precipice, over which 
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they looked down in terror on the abyss beneath. — 
We found it necessary, long before half our journey 
was performed, to leave our mules and attend to 
their safety. 

^' Each had a sturdy mountaineer at the head of 
her mule, and we endeavoured, as well as we could, to 
keep at her side, between them and the precipice. — 
But this was difficult and dangerous, and frequently 
quite impossible. 

^' Twice I saw my cousin^ where the descent wets steep 
and Tugged^ completely lose her seat on the animalj and 
only regain it^ and save herself from pitching over the 
precipice^ by grasping the hair of her guide. But 
all the dangers of the way seemed to meet their 
consummation, when, about noon, turning abruptly 
to the right, we entered that part of the route, em- 
phatically called the Mauvais Pas; — there the path 
lies over a tremendous gulf, and is almost entirely 
supported by trunks of fir." — Raffles^ s Tour, pp. 234 
— 237. 

After passing through a great hole, blasted in the 
solid rock, about forty or fifty yards in length, we 
saw, with great satisfaction, our hospice right before 
us; quite a picture — I could not leave without a 
sketch. (See Title-page to this volume.) 

We entered this hospitable shelter, a pine-tree hut; 
pretty large, having several bare wooden rooms, 
furnished with deal boards, in the sliape of benches 
and tables : — but we had become so used to the smell 
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of pine- wood, living and dead, that our nostrils could 
liardly endure any thing else. 

As not unfrequently the case in these mountain 
abodes, we had to parley for entrance with a large 
shaggy dog, who sulkily disputed our right to pass 
his *' sentinelship." 

When fairly ensconced, we inquired for some- 
thing in the shape of eatables, having found the 
mountain air generally mor^ apt to provoke, than to 
furnish means or materials for satisfying, an appetite. 

— Nothing but eggs, cheese, and coarse bread, ex- 
cept ham. — Hunger has no niceties, else I remem- 
bered the stuff under the name of ham generally 
produced to order. Ham and eggs therefore were 
called for — a dish fit for a king ! How much more 
delicious to hungry, weary travellers, whose break- 
fast was taken seven or eight hours ago I — Our teeth 
watered with expectation. — At length the savoury 
dish was brought. We all exclaimed in a volley 

— " Ham and eggs ! Ma foi ! " — Picture to thy- 
self, compassionate, sympathizing reader, whosoever 
thou art, something like a greasy hat-crown on a 
plate, with lumps of brown, black, lean pork on it. 
« What's this?" "An omelette;" and a mighty 
ridiculous personification of an omelette it was. 
Neither more nor less than a great, thick, tough, 
black pancake, without seasoning of any kind, save 
pork fat and soot ; a mess which I am sure we should 
not have been able to digest for a month. — The 
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good housewife had no notion^ nor could we make 
her understand it was possible to fry eggs without 
batter. — On trying the ham, it was found perfecdy 
indestructible. — So to work we went with bread and 
cheese, and a shive or two from our Hanover sau- 
sage, which we had so often found useful on meagre 
occasions. We might, had we been so disposed, 
doubtless have partaken of some dried marmot, with 
which provision the Alpine chalets are generally 
supplied. Their peculiar whistle may not unfrequendy 
be heard on the approach of strangers into their 
haunts ; and excavations or burrows may be seen in 
the sides of the higher mountains on, and even far 
above, the limits of perpetual snow. These little 
timid animals form communities of half a dozen to a 
dozen each, withdrawing to their retreats about 
September, and remaining torpid until March, about 
half the year. The entrance is, during this period, 
stopped up with earth and any tenacious substance 
within reach. In summer they bite off the grass in 
those verdant patches so common after the snow 
melts in the higher regions. This provision is dried 
in the sun ; being regularly turned each day until 
fit for housing. It has been said that one of these 
little haymakers is loaded, and then dragged by way 
of waggon, for the conveyance of provender to their 
magazine. 

A bottle of wine was ordered at a venture. 
They had two or three sorts ; amongst the rest. 
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^ Asti." The name took my fancy, and, a tumbler 
lieing poured out, I cautiously sipped on trial. But 
such a superb gush of nectar never beforetime en- 
tered my lips. — Fancy a glorious ripe rich bunch of 
Frontignac grapes, squeezed into your mouth, when 
your are particularly thirsty, — and, along with this 
flavour, all the coolness and piquancy of fermented 
liquor, you may have some faint notion of the ^^ Vin 
eTAsti.** Probably, in consequence, we might increase 
our usual dose from a bottle to two, or even more ; 
but these wines, in moderation, do not intoxicate. 
They exhilarate, certainly, but do not produce a sub- 
sequent depression. 

This same wine we punctually adhered to during 
our subsequent route; the price varying from one 
and a half to two francs per bottle. 

We found it in very great request ; and, I fancy, 
not many years since it was brought into general 
notice. The grape is grown at, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Asti, twenty-five miles from Alessandria, 
and about forty from Turin ; on the road to 
Genoa. Both red and white are made ; the latter 
sparkling, and superior, in my opinion, to the best 
champagne. 

Since my return, I have made many inquiries 
about the practicability of procuring it in England ; 
but, to my surprise, it is not known among the first 
merchants; though a cargo would easily be for- 
warded through Genoa. I am told, and paobably 
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with sufficient reason, the wine would not keep, nor: 
stand a sea voyage. -iri 

Whilst resting and enjoying our cheer, I surpriied' 
Urlaub, on showing a sketch of my tour, given m- 
the introductory chapter. On telling him I had 
fixed three or four months previously, to cross the 
Tete Noire on this day, and on this very hour, he 
said it would serve him to tell, and boast about, 
all his life. He could not have thought it possible. 
"But," continued he, with great simplicity, "Pnr 
sure they not can believe me." 

Amongst many sources of congratulation, that we 
had hit upon the best mode of proceeding, was noC 
the least. Had we, according to our intention once^ 
bought, or hired, a carriage at Brussels, we must 
have posted the whole journey ; and, in the present 
instance, on visiting Chamouni, either have left our 
vehicle at Geneva, to await our return ; missing, in 
consequence, this remarkable pass; — or have sent 
it round with post horses — a very great expence — 
to meet us at Martigny, a difference of nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles. Urlaub had not before 
crossed the T^te Noire, in consequence of being 
obliged in previous excursions to proceed with the 
carriage. How we were likely to have got on with 
post horses from every stage, without a vehicle of 
our own, I shall have occasion to relate shortly. 

I had forgotten to mention a pretty trait of cha- 
racter #nd simplicity in our elder guides shortly after 
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his mishap. Having obserred, as he thought, my 
passion for flowers, he brought me one, just plucked, 
I suppose by way of peace-offering. It was pre- 
sented as though some valuable rarity just discovered. 
loDuld not help smiling — I never could nurse anger 
in my life. The flower was — a common daisy ! 

About one o'clock we again mounted. But it is 
needless accumulating epithet on epithet, which must 
be the case in attempting any further description. 
Suffice to say, the rocks on each side approached 
nearer and nearer. Where a pathway could be found, 
threatened soon to be a problem for solution. Some- 
times the road was carried over rafters laid on beams 
fixed in the rock ; until, descending to the bed of the 
torrent, we all at once emerged into the valley of 
Trient, where scattered heaps of wood, called houses, 
composed a village, designated by that name; 
scHne four or five thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; and, so short their summer, the snow has 
scarcely melted off, ere another winter commences. 
The great height of this Alpine valley may be inferred 
6rom the waterfall with that strange name^ between 
Martigny and St. Maurice, being derived from its 
toirent, tlie Trient, joining the Salanche, and falling 
ow^T a wall of rocks some hundreds of feet high. 

' From this deep hollow, our beasts had to ascend 
the last tremendous summit, the Forclaz, rising 
alinost perpendicularly from the valley. It is only 
by means of acute zigzags, or tourniquets, the passage 
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can be accomplished; — and even these are amazingly 
steep. But the last few hundred yards, ere you gain 
the Col or summit, are absolutely terrific Climbing 
at a fearfully acute angle, on a narrow, polished, 
slippery path, and without so much as a tree, bush, 
or even stone, to break either your view or descent, 
should it so happen, into the gulf; where houses you 
have just left seem dwindled into little toys spread 
on the grass, probably a thousand feet below. 

The path was, in many places, only wide enough 
for a single mule. We did not have recourse to an 
expedient, sometimes practised, to assist travellers in 
the ascent ; that is, for pedestrians to lay hold on the 
queue of Monsieur le Mulety or, in other words, 
dragged by the tail of some unhappy baggage-mule, 
up the mountain. 

On the summit, a view of unparalleled beauty and 
extent burst upon us. A line of snowy Alps bounded 
the distant horizon, probably from fifty to sixty miles 
distant The Gremmi, the Jungfrau, and many a 
lesser peak, one long glittering chain, reposed in 
serene majesty on the blue heaven behind. The 
whole of the Haut Valais, forty or fifty miles in 
length, the narrow Rhone winding through. Moun- 
tains, at its upper extremity, closing in the prospect. 

Nearer, the valley assumed a greener tint; gradu- 
ally spreading and deepening into shades of exuberant 
richness and variety. Martignjf and its spire were 
distinctly visible; and we could hardly suppose a 
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long two hours* ride intervened. A most curious 
sight the high road from thence ; straight as an arrow, 
for at least fourteen miles ; it might be more, dis- 
tances are so deceptive. This track being dry and 
dusty, a long white line, for all the world like a 
pole, stuck up in a slanting direction from the church 
tower, presented itsel£ Though lined with trees, 
they were not distinguished; in this position, they do 
not intercept the view, consequently the road appears 
a narrow line drawn through the valley with mathe- 
matical precision. 

We were now probably six thousand feet above the 
sea; and a long, toilsome descent before us, though 
our night's resting-place continued in view. The road 
was very steep, entirely covered with loose rolling 
stones, and roots of trees bared by the torrents, which 
threatened ever and anon to trip up the heels of our 
tottering beasts. 

We soon came to green pastures and Alpine mea- 
dows, in which thousands of monocotyledonous, — pro- 
bably orchideous, plants, not yet in flower, with leaves 
precisely like those of the Ladies' Slipper {CypripeSum 
Cdlceoltis)^ were growing. If the latter, I cannot con- 
ceive a more magnificent sight than what these mea- 
dows must afibrd when they are in full blow. The leaves 
were as thickly strewn as Patience-Docks (Polygonum 
Butorta) in pastures throughout the north of England. 

Whilst continually picking our way, my mule 
being in advance, we met a woman and boy driving 
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up two of those hideous black pigs, indigenous to the 
country. The grunters shyed at us, and the old wo- 
man belaboured them lustily ; one ran aside towards 
a steep bank, and my mule, whom I had befbretime 
occasion to reprove for being skittish and boggarty^ 
now actually took fright, or pretended to do so, at 
this obstreperous unlucky imp. The beldame scolded 
me very hard, I remember ; but away galloped the 
vicious beast with me on its back, down that perilotu 
descent where it was difficult to keep a sure footing 
at the slowest pace. I tried in vain to pull her in. 
Bit and bridle were alike unheeded. I expected 
every moment we should break our necks together. 
After having satisfied her fancy, this foolhardy vigour 
abated, and I succeeded in pulling her ugly nose on 
one side, otherwise I would not have given a pin for 
our two precious lives. ■ These mules are usually said 
to be both tractable and sure-footed. My experience 
was the reverse ; I found them botli apt to stumble, 
and unpleasantly vicious withal. 

To show that I do not exaggerate our danger, and 
likewise the opinion of other travellers regarding the 
perils of this descent, I will quote from a little book 
called " A Summer's Tour," where the author, who 
trusted to his own legs, thus remarks on this part of his 
route : " The declivity was so great, and there were so 
many loose pebbles on the road, that we were com- 
pelled rather to shuffle and slide ahng than to wcJX.' " 

** You will not be surprised to hear that by the 
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time I reached the inn I had pretty well made up my 
mind) not rashly to undertake again a walking trip 
of twelve hours' duration over a rugged mountain. 
It was far too much for one day. But how to mend 
the matter I scarcely knew, for to ride I hold to be 
in^Mssible. However, after all, it is a thing ilmt must 
be done once in a lifetime." — ' Pp. 148, 149. 

TTie houses, or rather huts, were rude and hideous 
in the extreme. Perched upon four stumps, with a 
large slate on each, projecting all round ; I suppose 
to keep out the vermin. These again are supported 
by a wall of rude stones ; and the entrance generally 
by a ladder at one end. 

I have given a correct representation of one, not 
the worst, but a lair sample of the whole. 




Our descent had been pretty rapid ; and the path 
now led through groves of walnut and chestnut trees, 
orchards and crops, luxuriant beyond description. 

Campanula Speculum Veneris (Venus's 'looking- 
glasa) was growing plentifully amongst the corn. 
Likewise lychnis visfaria and Silene italica (Italian 
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Catchily). My rarities were now accumulating, as 
we approached this celebrated region of botanical 
treasures. Amongst the rest, I gathered Saponaiia 
ocymoides (Basil-leaved Soapwort), and Gypsaphila 
muralis (Wall Gypsophila), &c. 

The air was now oppressively hot, almost sui!b- 
cating, after the pure free mountain breezes we had 
just inhaled. Emerging into a wide open road filled 
with dust, we saw the river Dranse, which flows from 
a narrow gorge, the commencement of Buonaparte's 
well-known route into Italy, over the Great St 
I^rnard. 

A fine broad avenue, lined with chestnut trees, 
leads to the Bourg, one of the outposts of Martigny, 
about a mile distant I was just contemplating this 
bright scene, enjoying a pleasant reverie, and thank- 
ful we had come thus far safely through our perils, 
when, all on the sudden, my " notions " were disagree- 
ably broken up by a fling from behind that I thought 
had dislocated every bone in my body. The jerk was 
so sudden and unexpected I was bewildered for 
a moment. This was another freak of my unlucky 
mule, who by some accident, or tickled by something 
in the rear, probably my next companion's switch, 
thus resented the foul affront, at the imminent risk of 
my bones. Probably however, by this time, she had 
found out that I could keep my seat 

Without further mishap we arrived in Martigny, 
at four o'clock ; having accomplished our journey, 
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twenty-five miles, in ten hours; — a fatigue equal 
to double the number under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

We dismounted at the Hotel de la Tour, and 
our first inquiry was respecting the route over the 
ISmplon, whether practicable or not. We were told 
the diligence, from Milan to Geneva, managed to 
get over pretty regularly; which information was 
quite sufficient for our purpose. The road, though 
dreadfully cut up on the Italian side, temporary 
paths and bridges had rendered permeable. 

Martigny is situated where four roads meet, and, 
in consequence, a place of great thoroughfare ; espe- 
cially in the travelling season, uniting two of the 
most important passes into Italy — the Simplon and 
the Great St. Bernard. 

On the outside wall of our hotel is the following 
inscription, over a long black line : — " i' inondation 
occasUmie par la rupture du Glacier de Gietroz, est 
arrivee jusqu* a la hauture de la ligne ci-dessousj le 
16 Juin 1818." The height of this line is about ten 
feet from the base. 

The town has often been desolated by similar 
catastrophes ; several distinct beds of alluvial matter 
having been found, showing undoubted proofs of suc- 
ceflsive inundations. The last is, however, too recent 
and too important to be forgotten. Proofs of its 
ravages are visible at every step, and will scarcely 
ever be obliterated. 
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For a long time previous to the bursting of the 
glacier, it was observed that the waters of the Dranse, 
which runs close to Martigny, had almost disap- 
peared. Unfortunately, it was not thought necessary 
to ascertain the cause, until about two months before, 
when a few individuals ascended for this purpose; 
having some suspicions that all was not right. About 
ten leagues distant from Martigny, and six from 
Bagnes, near the glacier of Getroz, they found im- 
mense masses of ice had &llen into a narrow ravine, 
stopping up the course of the river by a solid wall, 
above 600 feet in length, 400 feet high, and having 
a base, or breadth, nearly five times this capacity. 
Behind its almost impervious embankment, the river 
had formed a vast lake, more than 3000 yards 
long, and 150 broad ; having an average depth of 
70 yards, or thereabouts. The contents have been 
variously estimated: probably, on a rough guess, 
above seven hundred and fifty millions of cubic feet ; 
rapidly increasing, and every moment threatening to 
burst its barrier. An eminent engineer, M. Venetz, 
was immediately applied to, who undertook, with 
the help and self-devotion of other inhabitants, to 
drive a tunnel through this enormous mass, about 
twenty yards above the level of the lake behind. It 
was calculated the water would not rise higher be- 
fore the work would be completed. On the 10th of 
May, the undertaking was begun; both sides of the 
wall being perforated, with the intention of meeting 
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half-way. Two gangs, of fifty men each, were em- 
ployed night and day. It was truly gratifying to 
witness the heroic conduct of these individuals, de- 
voting themselves to the safety of their country. 
Sometimes large masses fell from the glacier, causing 
a sudden swell, which threatened to burst through, 
and overwhelm them. Its rise was very irregular ; 
about two feet per day on the average, at times con- 
siderably more. In about three weeks they had 
cleared an opening of more than five hundred 
feet. Unfortunately, however, when the termin- 
ations were to have met, one of them was found 
considerably too low. Whilst remedying this mis- 
take, the lake rose into the aperture, which began to 
discharge its waters. The perforation was completed 
in spite of these dangers, but, unhappily, was found 
too small; and the water accumulated above the 
tunnel. Nevertheless, the force and rush of the tor- 
rent soon widened its outlet, and, on the Idtli of 
June^ the water was reduced two hundred and fifty 
millions of cubic feet, leaving above five hundred 
millions yet to be drained off. About ten yards 
were already lowered, and the violent motion of the 
torrent, as was expected, cut itself a channel continu- 
ally deeper. Under ordinary circumstances, it was 
supposed a few days would have discharged the whole, 
and brought the channel to its accustomed level ; — 
but the continued fall of water, more than a hundred 
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yards in height, had washed away^ and undermined 
the lower part of the barrier. 

Gradually its projecting base grew less, and the 
terrified workmen expected every instant a total dis- 
ruption. Signal posts were erected, and watchmen 
stationed on the heights — watch fires, and cannons, 
to give immediate notice when the breach should 
give way; and, to these precautions, may be at- 
tributed the comparatively small amount of human 
life that fell a sacrifice in this awful catastrophe. On 
the 16th of June^ at half-past four o'clock, p. m., a 
tremendous explosion was heard : — the ice had given 
way, and, in half an hour, the whole accumulated 
waters were discharged ! At its commencement, the 
torrent was about one hundred feet in depth, rushing 
on with a fearful momentum. Charged with immense 
masses of ice, rocks, trees, houses, cattle, &c., this de* 
vastating flood, accompanied by a thick black smoke, 
arrived at Bagnes, about eighteen miles distant, in 
forty minutes ! at Martigny, twelve miles further, in 
fifty minutes more ; to St Maurice, nine miles, it tra- 
velled in sixty-six minutes ; arriving at the lake of 
Geneva, fifteen miles further, in three hours and fifty- 
four minutes, having run fifty-four miles in six hours 
and a half. The whole once fertile valley of Bagnes 
was now converted into a sterile waste. Nearly 
every bridge in its course, and four hundred dwell- 
ings, were destroyed. Thirty-four individuals lost 
their lives, either through fear or inadvertence. A 
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great part of the harvest was totally lost, and about 
eighty houses, in and near Martigny, swept away. 
The total estimated damage was about 80,000/. ; an 
irreparable loss in this country. 

It is said, the roar of the torrent was absolutely 
deafening ; and the terror of the inhabitants was such, 
they left their all at the mercy of the devouring ele- 
ment, and could hardly be persuaded to return. 

We saw numerous relics of this fearful devastation. 
In the premises behind our inn, the stables and out- 
houses had been carried away. Placards are still 
posted at the inns, soliciting aid from the benevolent. 
Part of the houses only are yet reinstated ; and pro- 
bably Martigny will scarcely ever recover this terrible 
disaster. To repeat a previous inquiry, would not a 
few gallons of sulphuric acid have saved all this 
labour, and loss of property? The wall of ice might 
easily and safely have been melted down, gradually, 
along its whole upper surface; or a wide channel 
formed in the middle. 

I walked out after dinner. One of those mise- 
rable, idiotic creatures called cretins^ lay beside a wall 
in the public thoroughfare: — the horrid deformity and 
fatuity of his features were truly appalling. Abun- 
dant specimens, on a large scale, of those glandular 
swellings in the throat, goitres, in many shapes and 
varieties, unaccompanied by symptoms of idiocy. 
Sometimes, in place of one great projecting crop^ the 
bag divides in two; hanging like dewlaps on the 
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bosom. I have seen three of these divisions, but they 
are comparatively rare, 

I walked on to look at the ruins of La Batia, a feu- 
dal keep situated on a limestone rock, near the town ; 
just above the junction of the Dranse and Rhone; a 
short distance only from two lofty peaks, the Dent 
de Morcle, and Dent du Midi. On one of the out- 
posts stands this ancient fortress; evidently erected 
to guard a narrow entrance, the key of the Haut 
Valais ; one amongst a number, now destroyed, built 
as a place of security for the Prince Bishops of 
Helvetia ; and a place of confinement, a secret tri- 
bunal for the condemnation and punishment of indi- 
viduals who had the misfortune to fall under their 
displeasure. Dungeons are still shown, where the 
unhappy captives were incarcerated. In troublous 
times a beacon is lighted on the tower as a signal. 

It was my intention to walk forward, and see the 
waterfall with that comical and detestable name, the 
Pisse Vache, only about five miles distant ; but, on 
looking sky and wind-ward, I saw a heavy storm roll- 
ing over the mountains. The dust blew in vast 
whirlwinds, and a few drops began to patter on the 
leaves, whilst I was gathering some rare plants, Saxi- 
fraffecB and Crudferce^ on the rock of La Batia. Hav- 
ing a perfect hydrophobia, or dread of water, 1 stop- 
ped short; wandering back to the covered bridge 
over the Dranse. The torrent was evidently swollen ; 
rain having fallen about its source yesternight. 
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Whilst exploring, I was aware of a batch of tourists ; 
an English lady, and two or three daughters yet in 
their teens. It was truly laughable to hear the 
dame's instructions to her fluttering brood. Probably 
not aware of my acquaintance with the language, I 
heard a pretty sample of the mems. which Miss Biddy, 
and Miss Arabella, were directed to stuff into their 
note books. There they were, storming the place, 
book in hand ; mamma inquiring the name of every- 
thing, and committing the most ridiculous and extra- 
ordinary blunders. 

On the front of this rock, facing the river, and 
about half, or two thirds of the way up, we saw two 
men getting stone. I was puzzled, like the king with 
the apple-dumplings, to know how they got there. 
The rock is probably four hundred feet high, and 
perpendicular from the river. Their perch was at 
the least three hundred feet from its base, and one 
hundred from the summit. 

I pointed out this strange discovery, and the dilem- 
ma consequent thereupon, to my comrades, whom 
I met on their way to the same spot. They were un- 
able, as well as myself, to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. Ladders were out of the question. 
Ropes from above were suggested, but then, where 
to fiwten, and who to hold them ? This expedient 
was abandoned. Inquiry was made of some by- 
standers, but not one could give any solution to the 
problem* I determined to watch, as the only method 
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of arriving at the fact. Being nearly seven o'clock, 
their descent would probably soon commence. 

In a while, one of them pulled off his shoes, and 
began to scramble down in his stocking feet, from 
crag to crag, where there was barely room for his toes. 
It made my head dizzy to look at him. How they 
manage to pull themselves up by these nooks and 
ledges, I cannot comprehend. 

The storm passed away towards the lake of 
Geneva, leaving us hardly a drop, to lay the horrible 
accumulation of dust, which almost suffocated and 
blinded us. 

It was our intention to travel post, in order that 
we might get on quickly through the Valais to-mor- 
row (Saturday), and half way, probably, up the Sim- 
plon, ere Sunday commenced. Inquiring as to the 
sort of vehicles we should meet with on our routes 
having to change carriages at every station, the keeper 
of " La Maison de la Poste," from whom we had an 
excellent conveyance the first stage, said we need not 
fear, he would insure us one (the rogue), every whit 
as good, throughout. This was all very pleasant, 
agreeable, and so forth ; we accordingly ordered our 
" concern " at six on the morrow. 

Loitering into a large area, like a marke^ place, I 
was tempted to sketch a picturesque old tenement 
with windows and loopholes to match. What these 
great queer things were built for, I cannot say. It 
was as large as a Turkish caravansary. The housesi 
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in general, are furnished with heavy projecting roofs; 
a very low pitch, or angle giving an Italian sort of 
expression to the picture. I could distinctly see the 
road, about ten or twelve miles off, down the higher 
part of which my unlucky mule ran away with me 
a few hours ago. 

The turrets and pinnacles of public buildings 
are, in general, mounted with tin, or some other 
glittering metal, looking not inelegant, but brilliant 
and substantial. 

I fully expected a roaring deluge in the night, and 
hoped the dust would be laid, if nothing else, ere 
morning. I certainly never was enveloped in such a 
tangible whirlwind, while sitting on some trunks of 
wood, sketching, about sunset : so violent, that I had 
a fidr scramble for my property; books, pencils, cap, 
and, I verily thought, my coat would be torn oiF my 
shoulders. ^' Surely this does not portend another 
inundation?" was my first impression on getting 
breath. " Nous verrons" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MARTIGNY. SIGN. BRIGG. THE SIMPLON. 

June 6. 

Contrary to anticipation, the morning was dry and 
serene. No signs, either of rain past, or to come. On 
inquiry I find they have not had any downfal in thift 
part of the country for a long period. Every where 
the land seems parched with drought. 

At six o'clock, our vehicle and appurtenances were 
all prepared. In books of travels it is usually pot 
down, ^^ no post-horses in Switzerland." As far as 
some of the roads are concerned, this statement is 
correct; but post-houses are now established, well 
furnished with horses and drivers, on all the princi- 
pal roads, the Simplon, the Splugen, &c. A post 
in Switzerland is little more than five miles, and 
every horse for this distance is charged ten batz, or 
1^. 2d, and postillions half this sum, according to 
the tarifil The driver nevertheless expects the 
same as for one horse. The following are post 
stations, from Martigny to Brigg, at the foot of the 
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Simplon ; where, by this mode of travelling, we 
expected to arrive at four o'clock : — 
Martigny to Riddes - 2^ 

Sion - 2i 

Sierre - 2J 

Tourtmagne 2J 

Visp or Viege 2^ 

Brigg - li 



12| posts = 60 miles, or 

thereabouts. 

It is much cheaper, every where, to travel en voiturier^ 
but an exceedingly slow process, which we had found 
heretofore. About ten francs per day on the average, 
and three and four to the driver; likewise, eight francs 
per day for their time, in returning, are the usual 
charges for a caliche and two horses ; subject of 
course to a bargain with the proprietor. From thirty 
to forty miles per day only, is the average distance' 
they will undertake to travel. Persons travelling 
post are usually subject to nearly double charges at 
the principal inns ; while others get better fare at the 
table eThdte^ and likewise better attendance, than they 
who engage a room and table to themselves. 

Chambermaids expect about five batz per night 
(7^£f.), and waiters, including other servants, one 
franc per day. These observations will apply to most 
places on the Continent. 

The atmosphere of the Valais is generally reckoned 
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unhealthy and oppressive. Dr. Johnaon says* were 
this valley beneath a tropical sun it would be the seat 
of pestilence and death. Few portions of the earth's 
surface are better calculated for the deterioration, if 
not the destruction of life, than the much vaunted 
romantic valley of the Rhone. At its widest part 
scarcely a league broad. Hemmed in by precipitous 
mountains, from four to five thousand feet high, the 
soil contains every element that can be found preju- 
dicial to health. A rich level soil, — a stagnating air. 
The river loaded with vegetable decomposition, oozing 
through weeds and swamps, woods and jungle. The 
walls on each side prevent a firee ventilation. A pow- 
erful sun, with an atmosphere like an oven, extricates 
from the humid vegetation a continual steam of stag- 
nant malaria. The water too is bad and ofiensive; 
often producing, and predisposing to disease. 

The Catholic religion does not tend to impart clean- 
liness or activity. Education is n^lected. The 
inhabitants seem to be in a state of moral and physi- 
cal degradation. Dirty and disgusting in their habits, 
they seem fit companions for their climate, the head 
quarters of cretinism and goitre. As might be 
expected, vegetation thrives here wonderfully. Com 
and wine abundant. Fruit of almost every kind is 
cultivated in great perfection. It presents a ridi 
field for the botanist. The flora is said to comprise 
about 2000 phoenogamous or flowering speeiesy and 
1000 cryptogamic 
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After these preliminaries we commence our jour- 
ney. A broiling hot morning and a cloudless sun, 
more oppressive^ probably, in consequence of our 
sudden descent from those refreshing Alpine breezes 
we had enjoyed only a few hours previously. 

We immediately entered on the straight line of 
road seen yesterday from the Forclaz, skirting the 
lazy, muddy Rhone. We met, a few miles on our 
way, the Milan diligence to Greneva, which passes 
over the Simplon. A pretty convincing proof the 
road was available. The passengers were nearly all 
asleep, looking terribly dusty and tired. One un- 
fortunate, outside, apparently had lost his cap or hat, 
no doubt in one of those electrical gusts, yester-nighu 
Perhaps like ourselves he was travelling for pleasure I 

The highway is raised above the level banks ; in 
some places nearly covered with Barberry bushes ; 
now laden with elegant clusters of orange-coloured, 
pOidi^ous fruit: Tamarix germanica^ and other 
shrubs in great abundance. 

Arriving at Riddes, this hitherto right line of road 
took a bend. From hence we saw the spire at Mar- 
tigny, ten miles distant, as though it were scarcely a 
league ; and the path we descended yesterday from 
the Forclaz, not far short of twenty miles, almost 
every tree visible ; while the snowy peaks, overtop- 
ping them from beyond, were clearer still I 

The atmosphere, so remarkably free from hu- 
midity, is one reason why strangers from a different 
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climate are generally deceived in computing dis- 
tances. 

Cynoglossum officinale (Hound's tongue), in plenty ; 
and a P^^Zmonana (Lungwort), very like our maritima. 
The Nymphea alba (White Waterlily) was just unfold- 
ing its bright petals on the stagnant pools. Biscutella 
auriculata and Diplotaxis muralis (Sand Rocket), in 
abundance. 

We got a pretty comfortable carriage at the post- 
house here, and, so far, all went on pleasantly. 

In our road to Sion, the capital of the Valais, I was 
greatly delighted with its Flora, On every side, 
wild flowers of amazing brilliancy : — • Delphinium 
consolida (Larkspur), growing amongst the corn, their 
intense, ultramarine blue stars, in vivid contrast with 
the pale stems through which they glistened. I ga- 
thered some fine specimens of that splendid plant, 
Asphodelus albus (White upright Asphodel). It was 
not plentiful, but grew here and there in corn fields. 

We had a pretty accurate perception of miasma ; 
the mephitic vapour being, at times, quite susceptible 
to the olfactory nerves; and we were not at all sorry 
in thus hurrying through the perfumed valley of the 
Rhone, fast as post-horses could carry us. 

Crosses in profusion, many of them tastily deco- 
rated with fresh flowers, and otlier ornamental de- 
vices, in a sort of mosaic. Those elegant fountains, 
previously noticed, had disappeared ; trunks of trees, 
and other rude materials, supplied their place. 
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Through orchards, meadows, and vineyards — ham- 
lets and churches of dazzling whiteness, shining lus- 
trously through the green foliage, — we arrived about 
ten o'clock before those two strange, twin, castellated 
crags at Sion, and another of lesser magnitude, start- 
ing up abruptly, just in the middle of this pleasant 
valley. The remains of a castle and two palaces stand 
like crowns on their summits, the Bishop-fortresses of 
Sion, or Sitten, according to German nomenclature; 
the ancient Sedunum of the Romans. The sun was 
shining out hot, and gloriously. Fig trees, mulberries, 
almonds, all denote the fervid climate under which 
they ripen. 

We entered the gates, driving up to the Lion (TOr. 
On looking behind our carriage for my large travel- 
ling bag, the driver found it missing ! The loss was 
immediately made known ; coachee setting off at a 
quick run, followed by Urlaub and myself, through 
those glowing streets, and into a road without shelter, 
ankle-deep with dust. Here I found our nimble, 
terrified driver, had far outstripped my speed. Fear 
lent him wings to all appearance, and I toiled after, 
in vain. 

In a while I saw running towards us, but a long 
way off, an honest peasant, broiling under the load 
of my huge sac. The driver clutched it with great 
affection ; the poor fellow evidently rescued from 
a state of misery, and myself from a loss which had 
been irreparable. 
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It seems the finder had seen it fidl, and shouted 
in vain, with all his mig^t, to our servant and the 
postillion. He had carried it more than a mile 
when we met him. I put a five-firanc piece into his 
hand; which, from the great delight he exhibited, 
was, no doubt, a little fortune to him. 

Urlaub, shrugging his broad shoulders, remarked, 
that, had a similar accident happened on the Italian 
side, another fate would have awaited my efiPects. 

Our hotel is in the market-place; a large com- 
modious inn, with a colonnade in firont, reminding 
me of the hotels at Covent Garden. 

I was much annoyed at the great length of time 
we had to wait for another carriage ; and began to 
find out the inconvenience of posting without a 
vehicle of our own. During a full hour I fidgetted 
about ; and the only thing I sketched was a magnifi- 
cent goitre ! It was market-day, and samples of 
grain, cattle, vegetables^ almost choked up the tho- 
roughfares. Numbers of ecclesiastiquesj in their slouch- 
ing broad brims, long, flowing, black cloth vestments^ 
tied round the waist with a silken sash, bands and 
buckles, sauntered through the crowd, as though en- 
gaged in traffic, bujring and selling commodities like 
the rest 

The dame I drew was a good-looking, sharp, 
dark-eyed, elderly person ; a farmer's wife, with an 
eye to the main chance, and a crop like a full-blown 
pigeon. There was some difficulty in getting her 




portrait (which I pledge my veracity is correct), as 
she saw* or suspected, what I was about. 

The owners of these protuberaiices never attempt 
to cover or conceal them. Indeed, I question whether 
they are not considered rather as an embellishment 
than a deformity. 

At length our vehicle made its appearance, doubt- 
less after a good repairing; and, for all the world, lilce 
those unwieldy things represented as family-coaches 
in old engravings. We seemed to have retrc^^raded 
to another era. There was no use in grumbling; — 
not another to be had ; so we crept into its hot, yel- 
low, plusb velvet inside, where cushions, a century 
<^d, rec^ved our august persons. It was apparently 
a relic of some Italian grandee of the lost century. 
Away we creaked through the town, gazed at, as I 
Gmcied, from crowds of giggling bystanders. 

We passed the rock, Le Ch&teau de Toarbillon, 
where those warrior bishops, more renowned for 
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the sword than the mitre, once resided* It is said 
that until a few years ago, when they were destroyed 
by fire, portraits of its occupants from the year 300 
existed in this castle* A celebrated bishop, Matthew 
Skimmer, once held his court here. " For God and 
Matthew Skimmer" was the burden of every song 
and war-cry of their marauding hosts. 

To the Minne^singersy of whom he was a munifi- 
cent supporter, he is indebted to a name, and a place 
in the annals of posterity. The hero of many a 
chivalric ballad, they failed not to chaunt forth, in 
other lands, the heroic deeds of their lord and 
patron. The Bishop of this district now resides in 
a much smaller palace. 

The hill on which stands the Castle of Valerie, is 
composed of gneiss and quartz ; that of Tourbillon, 
a primitive calcareous rock, of a blackish grey. On 
the opposite side of the Rhone is a bed of anthracite 
about two feet in thickness. 

Looking back, in our route to Sierre, the valley 
has an extraordinary appearance ; these intervening 
rocks, evidently the shattered remains of a natural 
barrier or embankment, once rendering the Upper 
Valais a lake, broken through either by some sudden 
convulsion, or a gradual wearing away of the strata. 
The former supposition, however, is the most proba- 
ble. Earthquakes are not unfrequent, as the relics 
on either hand sufficiently testify. 

During the great earthquake at Lisbon, this dis* 
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trict, and especially Brigg, suffered considerably. 
They were visited by daily shocks, from tlie 1st of 
November, 1755, to the 27th of February following. 

Rocks by the roadside are limestone; and, in some 
places, covered with papilionaceous plants — Coro- 
niUa coronata, C.Emerus (Scorpion Senna), Hippacre^ 
pis comosa (Tufted Horse-shoe Vetch), — of the richest 
colours. Our carriage wheels just crushed a plant, 
the JEruca sativa (Stripe-flowered Rocket), one of the 
CrucifercB. The odour was almost intolerable. I 
could not but admire the extreme beauty of its petals, 
a delicate straw-colour, exquisitely veined with pur- 
ple, as contrasted with that hideous stench. 

At Sierre we dined on bread, radishes, butter and 
cheese. I don't know what led to such an unneces- 
sary extravagance, but, having been recommended 
by our little waiting-maid to try a bottle of the most 
expensive wine on the " carte^ '* Malvoisin, we were 
tempted by her good-humoured face and panegyrics. 
Its name, too, sounded pleasant in mine ear, though 
four francs and a half per bottle. It is highly 
esteemed here, and in most parts of the Continent. 
Our courier said the price at Brussels was ten francs. 

It has a sweet, luscious, high flavour, and pours 
somewhat " syruppy" into the glass. A tumbler 
was rather heavy drinking. Tliough a fine beverage, 
it is almost too good, and, I must confess, that at 
the next stage, we had a bottle of wine for three 
batz (Hd.) that I liked better. 
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We now found our rascally postmaster at the 
Maison de la Poste^ Martigny, whom, by these pre- 
sents I denounce to all future travellers, had de- 
ceived us. In place of getting a carriage <^ equally 
good from every posthouse," we were able to get 
only an open two-wheeled car with curtains, not 
much better than a char^bancj where it was with 
difficulty we could squeeze ourselves^ let alone lug- 
gage. Hoping, however, to meet with something 
better at the next halting place^ we contrived, 
with some grumbling, to stow ourselves and the 
baggage. 

Sierre is a pleasant-looking bourg, a place of re- 
laxation and retirement to many wealthy families; 
its situation and society being reckoned the best 
throughout the district. The almost tropical nature 
of its climate may be inferred from the Cactus opun^ 
tia (Indian fig) growing wild on rocks in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Our travelling machine rolled and pitched dread- 
fully; — swinging from side to side, with both a 
lateral and vertical motion, whenever the speed was 
at all increased ; so that I fully expected she would 
have been laid on her beam-ends ere we had finished 
our stage. — Some ugly-looking precipices too 
shelved down to the river, without fence or pro- 
tection, save shrubs and bushes. — Now and then I 
looked out for a comfortable situation, should we 
have a miscarriage. The driver changed our position ; 
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— likewise that of the luggage^ but with little alter- 
ation for the better ; and I fully determined not to 
trust myself again at post-horse speed in one of these 
cars. 

On our left, a range of snowy peaks pointed out 
the Gemmi, and the Gletscher Horn. Farther on 
was the town of Leuk, a picturesque spot, below 
steep mountains, on the opposite side of the river. 
It is a compound of strange buildings* The cele- 
brated baths are about two leagues above ; and high 
up in a frightful gorge of the Gemmi. They enjoy 
an extensive reputation, especially in cutaneous com- 
plaints. Patients are abundantly provided with re- 
sources, both for information and amusement. The 
temperature is high, twelve springs ranging from 117° 
to 126° Fahr. In these baths invalids sit in company, 
remaining for a considerable time, when properly sea- 
soned to the process. Reading, chess playing; — sew- 
ing and knitting too, I was told, are practised in situ, 
little floating tables being provided for these purposes. 

So savage and secluded is this dreary place, that 
wolves and bears not unfrequently prowl about, 
numbers of which have been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At Tourtmagne enquiring for the best carriage 
in the remise, they rolled out another of these ricketty 
cars, smaller, I think, than the preceding. I waxed 
grievously wrath; and, am sorry to say, grew sa- 
vage: like most other individuals too, under such 
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circumstances, blaming every body, right or wrong. 
Poor Urlaub came in for a tolerable share; who 
certainly ought to have known how it was likely 
we should be served. Greatly offended, I took 
the affair into my own hands, determined to let him 
see that I would manage the ^^ natives," if he could 
not 

" Sacre I " said I to a blue-frocked garfouj who 

was rubbing off the accumulated dust " Fetch 

another, and a better carriage immediately." He 
started, stared at me for a moment; then finding it 
was no jest, but that I had on a look of sturdy de- 
termination, he submissively replied, " Monsieur 
should have the best in the remise" I accompanied 
him ; and, on looking over the stock, soon saw in 
reality the best had already been offered to us. — 
Grumbling I returned ; mortified enough at having, 
for the first time in our journey, disquieted myself 
and companions in earnest, by this absurd dis- 
play. Afterwards I had nigh fallen into a sulky fit, 
wliich did not mend matters in the least. 

Swearing too, even in a foreign language, I utterly 
detest ; and though the word " Sacre " itself be 
innocent enough, yet the feeling which prompted it 
was the reverse. On getting cooler I was really an- 
noyed in having made use of a term, equivalent to 
our own profane desecration of holy things. 

Hence to Viege or Visp; during which we saw 
the snowy chain of the Simplon, our destined ascent 
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in a few hours. As a sort of penance, I determined, 
whatsoever sort of an ^^ affair" they might furnish 
us with at Visp, I would be content ; and well it was 
I made such a sensible resolution, and kept it. 

Leaving matters to be settled by our servant, I 
ran back to the bridge we had passed on our en- 
trance to this old, scrubby, ruinous looking town 
(Visp), whence there is a view, much celebrated by 
tourists, of Monte Rosa. Only one of her shoulders 
though, the Schallhorn, generally mistaken for the 
Queen of the Pennine Alps herself. It is, assuredly, 
a magnificent picture. 

TJie snowy ridges rise up between two dark green, 
wooded promontories; a few miles distant, appa- 
rently ; whereas, in a direct line, — the base, not the hy- 
pothenuse of the angle, — its farthest peaks are nearly 
thirty. River and bridge in the foreground — 
churches and buildings, on the left, complete the 
subject. 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed from our ar- 
rival, ere I was summoned from my sketch. I found 
somewhat of a fracas had taken place with the post- 
master, about his carriage. 

I cannot describe it. The »' thing," quite a 
nondescript, had lain, probably, in the barn for 
years undisturbed; serving a multiplicity of uses, 
principally, I should fancy, from appearances, a roost 
for fowls. The leather covering was getting back 
to its primitive rudeness and skinny texture. In 
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time, the hair would doubtless grow again, without 
bear's grease, or Macassar. But, above all, so ruin- 
ous, we were terrified lest it should break down, or 
the bottom should fall out. 

I acted the philosopher for once; and verily 
believe, had they brought a wheelbarrow, I should 
have committed my person to its interior, with 
all due magnanimity and resignation. We bad 
luckily only a post and a half, or about seven miles, 
to go: but I laughed and rallied my comrades 
into good humour, so that the time passed on mer- 
rily enough. 

We saw Glyss and Brigg almost immediately, as 
though close at hand; which, in some measure^ 
reconciled us to our fate. Every jolt gave note of 
"dreadful preparation;" every yard we felicitated 
ourselves, that we should have so much less distance 
to walk. Timbers straining under our feet — the 
whole concern in an agony of dissolution — never- 
theless, we went recklessly on, though a break down 
with our burly baggage, would have been no pleasant 
affair. 

The numbers and variety of plants became abso- 
lutely bewildering ; but, to gather even a hundredth 
part of the rarities we saw was out of the question. Be-^ 
sides, I durst not stop our crazy vehicle, lest it might 
not get into motion again. I did, however, by some 
lucky chance procure a handsome Linaria, but lost 
it, amongst some other treasures, before an opportu- 
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nity occurred for examination. Spiraa salicifoUa 
(Willow-leaved Spirea), Spariium radiatum (Starry 
Broom), Adonis vermdisy Stipa pinnata (Feadier 
grass), grow by the road sides. 

The afternoon was delightful. The slanting sun- 
beams glittering on globes, domes, and cupolas 
covered with metal, — churches and convents rising 
before us, in almost barbaric splendour. Several 
tokens of internal commotion, cracks and fissures 
in the buildings, arising irom earthquakes, to which 
the whole region is liable, were observed as we 
approached Brigg. 

A vast accumulation of sand, rubbish, and frag- 
ments of rock, nearly covered this once fertile valley. 
Immense beds of sterile stuff, brought down by tor- 
rents the preceding August, almost desolated the 
neighbourhood, as well as, in some places, completely 
destroying the magnificent road over the Sim- 
plon. 

According to Haller, the following distribution 
of Alpine plants occurs in this region : — Pinus 
Cembra^ 6SO0 feet i-^'Mhododendronferruffineumj and 
hirsutumj 7000 feet ; — Salix herhacea^ 8300, and Air a 
subspicaia (Spiked hair grass), 9400 feet ; while pome- 
granates and Indian figs grow in the valley. 

By some extraordinary circumstance little short of 
a miracle, we arrived at Brigg without a mishap; 
though at six, in place of four o'clock, as expected ; 
fully impressed with the discovery that posting is all 
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very fine and very pleasant, but should always be 
accomplished in one's own carriage. 
; Tlie inn was a dark dirty dungeon, hot and suffo- 
cating beyond endurance, so that we determined, 
though later than it was prudent perhaps, to reach 
the next station, halfway up the Simplon, rather 
than breathe the pestiferous atmosphere below. We 
got an excellent carriage and horses, purposing to pro- 
cecd to Barisello, the next posthouse, three posts dis- 
tant, about fifteen miles, and there tarry for the night 

Brigg is one of the most priest-ridden places in 
Catholic Switzerland. Convents and nunneries, stuffed 
with inmates. That of the Jesuits was founded in 
1662. 

1 had, for some days past, been much gratified with 
the tasteful appearance of the chimneys ; they are 
really ornamental, in place of unsightly appendages, 
hideous in form and aspect, as with us. The roofs 
have a glittering appearance, being covered with a 
slaty, micaceous schist, found in the neighbourhood. 

Most open parts of the town command a fine view 
of the Simplon ; the road traversing apparently 
inaccessible steeps, in the most intrepid and terrific 
manner. Afterwards it disappears behind the Klena, 
a precipitous mountain on the left, opposite the Gliss 
Horn, then visible, at a more fearful height, skirting 
snows and glaciers, many thousand feet above the 
valley. Here human daring, and human skill seem 
to have achieved their utmost. " An enterprise," to 
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use an apt quotation, ^^ which nothing but the most 
^gantic ambition could have contemplated, and no- 
thing but the most consummate ski)), science and 
intrepidity, could have accomplished." 

This fine road, a monument of Napoleon's great- 
ness and resources, was commenced after the battle of 
Marengo, by his command, and was passable in 
1 805, — six years. The whole planned, and carried 
into execution by M. Ceard. A working model, 
made from his drawings, and under his superintend- 
ence, was lodged in the Bureau of the Minister of 
the Interior at Paris. Upwards of 30,000 men were 
employed. The whole has a regular slope of from 
1^ to 2^ inches in six feet, and it is possible for car- 
riage horses to trot both up and down, forty miles, 
nearly, from Brigg to Domo d' Ossola. This speed, 
however, is rarely, if ever accomplished; we found 
a tedious walk, hard pulling in some places. Twelve 
hours on the average is reckoned for this jour- 
ney. The breadth throughout is about nine yards ; 
the surface, beautifully even and compact; being the 
only pass regularly practicable into Italy for ammu- 
nition-waggons, and heavy artillery ; having been 
constructed entirely with a view to this object. 
Thtough regions of perpetual frost, and over hitherto 
inaccessible rocks, a highway was made for the des- 
troyer; not " softened by vinegar," as the fable of the 
Carthaginian general dubiously expresses, but by 
gunpowder, 30,000 lbs. of which is said to have been 
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expanded in blasting through these rocks. To get 
done with statistics, which, at best, can only be a 
repetition, the whole cost was reckoned at eighteen 
millions of francs, or three quarters of a million ster* 
ling. 

Ere leaving the Valais, I would just notice the 
head-gear of the females; which immediately re- 
minded me of the hats, worn by gentle shepherdesses ; 
Phillises, and Amaryllises our boyhood once delighted 
to contemplate, gazing at their lambs, crook% 
and garlands, under a sky ever serene ; while sitting 
on a flowery bank, always in the same posture. 

The evening was mild and pleasant, as our carriage 
mounted slowly up the ascent from Brigg. In a while 
we entered the road of roads. Behind us, the sun shot 
a yellow, fervid light along the level path we had 
so lately passed, looking a very torrid zone of heat ; 
whilst above, and before us. Winter sat sole mon- 
arch of the region we were about to enter, bidding 
defiance to the burning orb, which had never yet 
been able to dislodge him from his throne. 

On our right we passed the first great work, a 
bridge over the Saltine ; one lofty and gigantic arch 
of wood, ingenious and durable in construction. A 
chapel, or hermit's cell, was perched on a green 
mountain to our left: small white oratories, built 
at regular distances, beside a steep road, by which 
devotees make the ascent. 

Finding our vehicle was making a tremendous cir^ 
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cvdtf two or three of the party determined to make a 
short cut, by walking across some fields, and up the 
&C^of a steep bank to the road, which we saw at the dis- 
tance, apparently, of a mile above, and almost in a con- 
trary direction to that which our postillion was travel- 
ling- We calculated that an hour, or more, would 
certainly ellipse before he arrived at this point, whilst 
our walk might occupy perhaps from half an hour 
to three quarters. Away we started, crossing rivulets 
and climbing steep meadows, — through quiet nooks, 
and farmyards, — over hedge and ditch too, in the 
long run ; for we soon got bewildered, having lost 
sight of our destination. We shouted to a little girl, 
plajang near a collection of rude hovels, but she 
scampered off in the utmost terror. It was growing 
dusk, but, persevering up a steep that nothing short 
of desperation would have attempted, I saw the white 
posts of our carriage route, which I began to be 
fearful we had missed. Another vigorous pull 
brought us to the parapet The question now to 
be decided, was, how long had we been coming ? 
Not one could give a satisfactory answer, inasmuch 
t\B the mind, unless aided by mechanical contrivances, 
measures time generally by the strength and amount 
of sensations passing through it. Here we waited 
half an hour, under the apprehension that our car- 
ttage must have passed ; but, at length, we heard 
the welcome voice of the driver, cheering on his 
beasts^ and very soon, the jingle of their bells 
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tlirough those mountain solitudes. The reader cao 
hardly conceive how pleasant, how cheering tl^ 
effect of these old-fashioned ornaments ; especially 
in the still twilight, or the early morn, when the 
air is calm, and sounds and odours come upon the 
senses with redoubled intensity. 

We now determined to walk on ; the carriage 
yet a considerable distance behind. Full of buoy- 
ancy and vigour, we bounded forwards. The mooi]^ 
almost full, was swinging up from behind the black 
piny heights and the snowy peaks that glittered like 
frosted silver above the dark and shadowy forms 
below. We seemed to be approaching the huge, 
almost perpendicular escarpment of the Gliss Horn, 
though separated by a chasm some thousands of fiaet 
in depth. This rock, it may be remembered, forms 
the right-hand abutment of the gorge through whidi 
we had seen the snow-crowned heights of the Slm- 
plon from beneath. In a while, after approaching 
so close that to all appearance, a stone might have 
been thrown across, we fairly turned our backs upon 
this remarkable promontory, and left it many miles 
in the rear, winding along the steep sides of the 
Klcna. 

As night came on, the moon grew of a dazzling 
brightness ; such as in our foggy clime we can form 
no conception of. It was a scene, a combination 
of unparalleled beauty and horror. On our right, we 
looked down into unknown depths, dark as Erebus. 
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Beyond, and before us, were glittering snows. On 
the left, a huge mountain, in which our path was 
indented, whose altitude, and abyss, were alike undis- 
covered. I threw a stone over the parapet. It 
was six seconds ere it struck on a ledge. How 
much deeper the chasm we could not distinguish. 

A flash of lightning ! an awful pause, — but we 
listened in vain for thunder. The moon was cloud- 
less. Had the night been dark, the scene would 
nave been terrific. A succession of flashes, almost 
every minute, with few intermissions, continued all 
the way : sometimes startling us, with their breadtli 
ahd intensity. 

'' We walked on five or six miles; but a con- 
tinued strain upon the muscles and tendons in one 
position; with legs and body at the same angle, 
produced a strange and unpleasant eflect. An un- 
dulating road I felt would have been far less painful, 
■■■,>■ 

\ndf at the bridge of the Ganther or Kanther, where 

sublimity and horror seemed to have attained their 

iatmost limits, we resumed our seats, and had a 

pleasant view of our refuge for the night ; or, rather, 

a solitary light, yet a considerable height and distance 

in advance, which, we were told, was our destination. 

In about an hour, ten o'clock, we entered a wide 
r.i " 
courtyard. The air was excessively chill, and I felt 

the change of climate very sensibly. 

The rooms looked naked and cheerless; but we 

Bis } '^■ 

ordered, and procured a roaring fire of pine-wood, not 
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in a polished 8teel grate, but on the chimney hearth ; 
logs laid over what are called '^ dog-irons." This was 
the first fire we had toasted ourselves by since leav- 
ing Britain. The blaze was quite exhilarating; 
and the crackling faggots, just then, more delicious 
music than that of the well-remembered minstrels of 

Nuremberg. 

It was Saturday night too, " Wives and sweet- 
hearts " the toast ; and thoughts of home and absent 
friends to season it withal. We supped on stewed 
prunes, tea, and an omelette; but found it hard to 
leave such a comfortable fireside. Our intention was 
to proceed early, in order to attend Sunday morn- 
ing service at the Hospice or monastery on the Sim- 
plon ; we were, in consequence, reluctantly obliged 
to separate in good time. 

Our coverlids were of beautifiil workmanship, stuf- 
fed with eider down, and covered with a rich, striped, 
pale orange-coloured silk. These are brought from 
Milan, we were told, and cost an enormous price even 
there, more than three pounds each. The extreme 
nipping-cold made me glad to creep under one of 
those comfortable heaps, and, nestled on a lofty perch 
of the Simplon, I soon fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BARISELLO ON THE 8IMPLON — TO BAVENQ. 

Jwnje 7. 

It was chill and cloudy on setting out ; but we hoped 
the sun would soon disperse the vapours. 

We had leave to take our Brigg postmaster's car- 
riage as far as the village of the Simplon, another 
stage, after which, to get down hill as it might hap- 
pen. Winding by tourniquets upward and upward, 
we found ourselves doubling back upon last night's 
route, the latter, a long line of road, on the other 
side of a narrow valley, at a short distance from, but 
fiur beneath us on our right 

' Again we were approaching, but in a higher zone, 
that fearful rock, the Gliss or Glitz Horn ! which I 
fended we had left many hours journey behind. 
Again I remembered the enchanted mountain in the 
&iry tale ; and the unfortunate wretches, who, get- 
ting within its influence, were never afterwards 
able to escape. At a fearful altitude, we were di- 
rectly bearing upon it; precisely the same black, 
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hideous precipice as before. Some invisible power 
might have conveyed us back during the night, &g?i^ 
to labour, like Sisyphus, up the hill. As we came 
nearer, I expected at length to enter on this myste- 
rious domain ; but, though every part of its perpen- 
dicular front was fully exposed, there scarcely seemed 
a resting-place or ledge even for the chamois or the 
goat; much less for a fine ^^ macadamised '^ roadls 
nine yards in breadth. In fiict, though twice or 
thrice, apparently, on the point of crossing, we left it 
untrodden, though at our elbow all the way for some 
hours, to the highest summit, or plain of the Simplo^. 

Having walked a considerable distance, the morning 
sun at length broke through ; and every thing looked 
radiant around us. The atmosphere calm and soft} 
imparting its own quiet influence to the Spirit of Na- 
ture that here seemed to reign for ever undisturbed* 

We saw, at times, where the road was or had been 
cut through by landslips, and avalanches; and the 
courses of these teiTible disruptions were distinctly 
marked. Trees, rocks, every thing swept down ; — 
a bare bald space alone showed the extent anc) 
breadth of the torrent. 

Though continually undergoing repair, yet ^u£|- 
cient relics were visible of the memorable and terrific 
storm the preceding August, to impress us with some 
faint idea of its irresistible force, and the extent pf 
its devastations. A cantonnier^ or, I rather fancy, an 
overlooker of the workmen, overtook us, and from 
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him we learned a few interesting particulars. The 
road on this side the barrier, distant about three 
leagues, belongs to the Valais. This canton had 
nearly repaired the damages, but on the opposite or 
Italian side, particularly beyond Gondo, the whole 
was, in many places, completely in ruins ; the King 
of Sardinia being too poor to repair his quota, which, 
it was reckoned, would cost 1,500,000 francs. De- 
puties from Switzerland were then at Turin, offering 
to take the road into their own hands, and make all 
repairs, provided he would allow them the tolls. I'o 
this offer it was hardly supposed he would consent, 
not being particularly wishful such an easy passage 
into his dominions for the French armies should be 
kept open. It was shrewdly guessed that he would 
not have been very much grieved if the elements had 
been so propitious as to complete their work of de- 
struction. 

It is computed, that a thousand lives were lost 
amongst the Alps on that day ; besides incalculable 
dainage by losses of cattle, crops, houses, &c. Every 
pass, in a circuit of four hundred miles, the St. Got- 
hard, Spliigen, St. Bernard, &c., in fact all, save that 
of* Mont Cenis, suffered more or less, and were, for a 
t(me, rendered impassable. This fearful storm being 
more like a tropical tornado, than one peculiar to 
our higher and milder latitudes. It was accom- 
panied by the most terrific thunder and lightning 
ever witness^. 
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As is generally the case, we were amused by fear- 
ful descriptions of disasters and hair-breadth esci^ies 
on our route. Places pointed out, where these «n<e- 
resting events had taken place. Not far from where 
we slept, a postillion once drove over the parapet in 
a fog. Four horses and the driver killed; a lady 
and gentleman, inside the carriage — which was re- 
tarded by a huge stone — leapt out and were saved. 
Farther on, a frightful avalanche had buried a stable, 
where two gens d^armes were playing at cards ; whei 
found, they were dead, the cards still in their hands. 

Then we heard of a terrible accident which hap- 
pened the week previously on Mont Cenis. The dili^ 
gence was thrown over a precipice and dashed to 
pieces. Seven persons killed; the rest dreadfully 
wounded; — conductor dead or run away, and the 
postillion in prison. 

Now, all these stories are doubtless meant for the 
amusement of travellers who have patience to listen ; 
but, I must confess, I had rather hear them at a difr- 
tance than on the spot. Besides, we were now fiitt 
approaching that part of our route which does not 
bear the best character in the world; being modi 
exposed to avalanches, particularly in May, and the 
beginning of June, when the snow b^ins to mdt 
Rocks are continually falling into the road, a loose, 
ill-compacted schist, liable to separate by water filter- 
ing through its crevices. 

We passed on, occasionally through dark forests'; 
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toming round, at every opemngf to look at the 
splendid views we were leaving. 

Before us appeared the lofty snow-crowned sum- 
mit of the Rosboden, which, like the Mont Blanc we 
had just left, is the sole monarch of these icy regions. 
But, on looking back, one of the most magnificent of 
views presented itself. We were now on the highest 
range of road seen from Brigg, through the two pro* 
numtories of the Oliss Horn and Klena, skirting 
snows and glaciers, thousands of feet above the val- 
ley. We had again come pretty dose to tlie Gliss 
Horn, between which and ourselves, in the ravine 
below, roars the Saltine; — again I saw, as before, 
but much farther beneath, our road on the preceding 
night. Peeping down through a huge cleft, the vil- 
lage of Naters, near Brigg, was clearly distinguished ; 
above which we were elevated, probably, four thou- 
sand feet. The smiling, brilliant depths of the 
Valais, sparkled in the morning sun ; whilst vast, al- 
most perpendicular, walls and buttresses of dark rock, 
broken and reft by cataracts, rose immediately be- 
hind this tiny village, like a speck in illimitable 
qpoce. The first ranges of these mighty walls were 
at least five thousand feet above the valley. Beyond 
i^peared the glaciers of Aletsch; almost close to 
which, the peaks of tiie Jungfrau and Finsteraar- 
bom as though scarcely a league divided them 
firom the lofty chaui of the Valais. So bright and 
l^tening their snows and glaciers, the eye grew 
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dazzled, seeking repose amongst the dark-green pines 
on each side, tliat seemed like a mighty frame to the 
picture. It was a sight, once beheld, never to be 
forgotten ; worth all the perils and fatigues of our 
journey ; and filled us with longing regret, on taking 
a last look, as we entered the dreary tracts of snow 
and ice, the subsequent accompaniments of our route. 

In passing, I entered the ^^ dth Refuge," written 
thus in large characters on the front. These excel- 
lent establishments are small inns, at convenient dis- 
tances, for the shelter of both men and cattle, if 
suddenly overtaken by storms. On a survey of the 
interior, we found it dreary and deserted. The in- 
mates were not visible, though remnants of eating 
and drinking plainly showed a recent occupation. A 
scanty smouldering fire was on the hearth ; forms and 
tables of the coarsest construction. There was an- 
other chamber, but I did not penetrate farther. A 
supply of hay and litter was in the stable. We had 
not much time for examination, being summoned to 
the cai-riage, our postillion intending to push on to 
the barrier, in order to get over dangerous ground as 
quickly as possible. Having taken two additional 
horses from Barisello, they were now sent back with 
their driver, in order to escape extra toll at the bar- 
rier, ten francs for each horse, and one franc each 
traveller. Trees here cease to flourish. The Rho^ 
dodendron alone seems native to these altitudes. 

Cataracts and glaciers occupied the whole range on 
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our left; numbers of toiTents from these sources, 
ingeniously conveyed under the road in drains, 
channels, and outlets of various descriptions, forming 
the sources of the Saltine. This spot, passing dose to 
a range of glaciers below the Schonhom, is the most 
dangerous in the whole passage. It is particularly 
liable to violent gusts of wind, which sometimes 
bring down snow in large quantities from the highest 
peaks. Marks of recent avalanches were visible, that 
had recently swept over the path. In one spot the 
snow had only been just cut through, forming walls 
on each side, as higli as our carriage. 

Emerging from this dreary inclosure, we passed 
what is called " the Grallery of the Avalanches," — 
the " Grotto of the Glaciers " immediately before us. 
Ere we entered this place of safety, our provoking 
postillion dismounted, to arrange some trifling matter 
amongst his harness. Looking up, a most appalling 
sight presented itself. On our left, nodding, as I 
&ncied, from one of the loftiest peaks above the gla- 
ciers, was an immense sheet of snow curling over, 
just ready to topple down, — something similar in 
appearance to the " winding sheet" in a candle. In 
vain I urged him to proceed, the sleepy hound was 
determined to finish his job. — He had never yet 
been caught by an avalanche, and did not seem to 
care much for the chance of it. 

To my great relief all was put to rights, and we 
entered the Grotto or Gallery, which workmen were 
preparing to enlarge, being found too short to pro- 
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tect the road effectually. The whole carve, a wide 
unprotected ravine, one of the goi^^es of tlie Schon- 
horn, is liable to these irruptions. Large blocks of 
stone were preparing for an extension of the gallery 
along the most dangerous part of this pass. The 
present building is roofed in by huge blocks of ma- 
sonry, held together with ux)n bars of prodigious 
strength. Partly natural, and partly artificial, it 
slopes down at nearly the same angle as the rock 
above. Hence, when avalanches come thunder- 
ing down, they pass on without harm or stoppage 
into the gulf below. The water trickles through 
numberless fissures above ; these aggregates, in freez- 
ing, form the most fantastic and gigantic icicles. 
Blocks of ice, through which our path was hewn, are 
continually accumulating on the floor of the cavern. 

Emerging, we entered on the most elevated part of 
the road 6174 feet (but authorities differ) above the 
level of the sea. On each side of this ridge are the 
sources of a stream. The Saltine running into the 
Rhone, and the Krumbach joining the Doveria; 
which, like all the torrents on that side the Alps, at 
length falls into the Po ; the great channel of northern 
Italy. 

We now came to the barrier, a cold, solitary lodg- 
ing ; out of which shivered two gens~d*armes^ who 
gave us a certificate of payment in writing for ^^Vingt- 
quatre francs de France^** rather an expensive toll- 
house ; though probably not more so than is required. 
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Grranite posts, about two feet hi^, are placed ten 
or twelve feet distant, along the whole route: <»i 
these the Lichen sulphureus^ and the Lichen ochre^ 
olusj were formed in small patches; whose age, 
consequently, could not be more than thirty years. 
A much greater length of time is generally supposed 
to be required for their production. Lichen geo- 
greqphiau was beginning to form, evidently these 
two species uniting; with a dark rim round each 
edge. Not a flower irradiated this dreary spot. A 
little lower, as we descended, were Primula farinosa, 
SoUaneUa alphuu Gentiana vemoj G. acaulisj G. m- 
vtdisj and Viola bifolia. Here, too, grows the Cheiran- 
Aus tristis (Dark-flowered Stock), and many others, 
just on the limits of the snow. Arimtus tmedo, and A. 
alpvna (Strawberry Tree) flourish amazingly. 

We now entered the plain of the Simplon, sur- 
rounded by ^ the very abomination of desolation." 
Barren rocks, above which rises the Rosboden, 
in all its naked horror and repose. A flat ex- 
panse of green turf conducts 'the eye to a large 
monastery, now completed, and inhabited by a small 
colony of monks from the Great St. Bernard. It is 
a plain substantial building, capable of accommodat- 
ing a great number of persons ; nearly one hundred 
and fifty feet, I should suppose, in length, and three 
stories high. 

Here we drew up, and were hospitably received 
by two of the brethren in waiting. By this time we 
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felt dreadiiilly cold. The sun was invisible, and a 
raw chill wind came down from the surrounding 
snows and glaciers. 

The transition from this perishing damp atmo- 
sphere to the well-warmed apartments of the monks, 
was exceedingly grateful. An apparatus ibr heating 
the whole building by steam, has been erected, and is 
found very economical in this elevated abode, where 
the only fuel at hand is a few bushes of Rhododen- 
dron. 

After looking through the building, attended by 
the superior, we entered the refectory, where con- 
fectionary and a red wine of delicious flavour were 
set before us. Another brother (by the way, he 
squinted most abominably,) girded himself, tucking 
up his long garments, for the purpose of waiting 
upon us. 

After our repast, we looked into the chapel, where, 
as no charge is made for entertainment, we left our 
contributions in the box destined for alms. 

It is a very neat- but small apartment, exhibiting 
less of the gew-gaws and tawdry finery of Roman- 
catholic worship than usual. 

We had little time to rest; our intention was 
now to proceed, if possible, to the Simplon village, 
in time for worship. It was past nine o'clock, 
and a good hour would hardly sufSce to carry us 
thither. 

Two of the celebrated dogs of St. Bernard, one a 
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fine frplicksome fellow, came bounding towards us 
with great familiarity and good humour. Tlie slit 
in the nostrils, distinguishing this breed, was very 
conspicuous. 

We now began to descend, going at a rapid rate 
round the points and windings of the road. Vegeta- 
tion soon improved. Large tracts of the Primvla 
piscosa (an alpine Auricula), in the most magnificent 
blow. In raptures, I insisted upon gathering some 
of these rare beauties. Several roots were procured, 
though scarcely knowing how to preserve them. 
These I carefully stowed dry in my sac, where after- 
wards they were left to chance. 

The Arbtitus was trailing gracefully on rocks and 
grassy slopes ; the light-yellow Alpine anemone in full 
blow. The same bulbous plant, too, previously men- 
tioned as growing in such abundance just below the 
Forclaz. In some places, extensive beds of Primula 

m 

farinosa^ and Gentians of intense blue, mingled to- 
gether in exquisite contrast and variety. 

At length, on turning round a promontory, the 
little picturesque village of the Simplon came in 
sight. As we drew up, the peasantry in their " Sun- 
day's best," were just coming from church. 

It had been our intention to have spent a quiet 
day in this village, 4548 feet above the level of 
the sea ; but the inn did not look comfortable. A 
cold thin air, too, came laden with rheums and 
shivers from surrounding snows. We determined. 
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therefore, to push forward* Enquirmg what sort of 
a conveyance we could have, ** A ^Aar^d-^fanc I " was 
the reply, making my very bones ache by antici- 
pation. There was no remedy : and, resigned to our 
fate, we ordered two horses for the next post, Isella. 
These vehicles are a very Proteus for shape ; scarcdy 
two alike. In the present instance they trundled out 
a little, narrow, low, four-wheeled waggon. On this 
was placed in front, and tied on, a thing like an arm- 
chair without legs, and a leathern hood over it. Our 
luggage and servant occupied the vacancy behind 
Thus furnished, I looked wistfully at the equipage 
ere committing myself to its recesses. 

Our hostess was a fine, .portly, well-dressed dame^ 
attired a la Franfaise^ and must have been rather 
handsome when younger. I had previously heard of 
this celebrated lady, who, for some cause or another, 
has been furnished with a very bad character by 
scribblers (English) on the inn wainscoats, windows, 
and walls in our route. Bad accommodations, bad 
fare, exorbitant charges, and a worse temper to 
season them, are the burden of both prose and 
verse. 

To her inquiry whether Messieurs would not take 
" quelque chose,^' I replied in the negative, at which 
she seemed a little surly and disappointed. Her next 
appearance was out of a one pair of stairs window ; 
leaning from which, in cap and curls, she surveyed 
our proceedings ; ever and anon giving directions to 
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the executive below. At length we were stowed, and 
iode her " Adieu I " 

Every roof in the village was more or less covered 
with the Lichen ochreolus, which, with red, broken 
tiles and weather stained walls, give a rich and splen- 
did effect to the whole. 

All their provisions are fetched from Italy or the 
Valais. Very few trees or shrubs are to be seen. 
Culinary vegetables, with few exceptions, do not 
come to maturity. The peasantry, however, seem in 
comfortable circumstances. In the winter months, 
when many of the other passes are impracticable, this 
road is much frequented ; and the transport of mer- 
chandise affords a lucrative trade to the inhabitants. 

Hence, the valley contracts at every step, until, 
on turning an acute angle of the road, down an 
abrupt steep, the rocks appeared to close in, afford- 
ing room only for the torrent, rushing into a narrow 
and tortuous cleft. Here the road is blasted through 
a tunnel of solid, granite, it is called, gneiss or por- 
phyry, according to my observation ; the gallery pf 
Algaby, between seventy and eighty yards in length. 
I^ergiug from this extensive bore^ we came to a 
more wonderful and terrific part of the gorge. 

Perpendicular precipices, two thousand feet high, 
and almost within a few strides of each other, the 
solid rock, as though rent by some terrible con- 
vulsion, probably long before our era. Winding 
through this abyss, the road is cut, scooped. 
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out of earth's "primeval masonry** — the Doveria 
boiling below. We crossed this torrent two or three 
times, through the most sublime, awful, and magnifi- 
cent scenes probably that ever human eyes opened 
upon. Cascades, on all sides, came tumbling down 
from vast heights, tier above tier, where, edged by 
fringes of pine trees, the blue heaven just peers down 
into this mighty chaos of elements, this rocky dun- 
geon, dark even at noonday ; where the sun rarely ' 
penetrates. 

In some places the rocks seemed to unite over 
head, and the splash and roar of torrents, multiplied 
in a thousand echoes, was almost deafening. 

We were in the far-famed valley of Gondo, where 
travellers are always expected to fall into an ecstacy 
either with fright or rapture. Now and then we 
seemed to hang over a ledge of some yawning preci- 
pice ; below which, at a vast depth, the torrent sent 
its hollow mitigated thunders to the ear. 

It was at this point we first encountered the de- 
vastations committed by last year's storm. A bridge 
had been swept away ; the granite pillars clean cut 
in twain, as with a knife. A few temporary planks 
supplied its place, that bent fearfully beneath our 
weight. Below, a frightful scene presented itself, 
the water dashing furiously about the tumbled rocks, 
in all directions. Every thing appeared to reel, as 
we looked down, somewhat anxiously on our timbers, 
and felt them evidently sinking beneath us. It was 
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ahnost like dancing on the slack- rope until we got 
&irly over. About a mile further was the " Grand 
Gallery," or Gallery of Gondo, where the rocks again 
meet, in closer contact than heretofore. — A mere 
slit, the whole breadth of the valley, and sawn through 
by incessant action of the waters, receives the torrent 
of the Doveria ere it tumbles down, a boiling cas- 
cade, into the ever restless gulf. No path was here 
practicable, but through solid walls on our left, 
through which the road is blasted; probably the 
greatest triumph of human perseverance and inge- 
nuity that ever was achieved. The cavern is above 
six hundred feet in length, twelve in height, and 
about the same in breadth. This excavation is 
through the hardest rock, and occupied six gangs of 
workmen, twenty each, at both ends, night and day, 
incessant labour for a year and a half. 

Two large openings or perforations are made in 
the side. Through these, the materials were dis- 
chai^ed into the torrent below ; and now give light 
to this artificial grotto ; which otherwise would have 
been disagreeably dark, midway. Looking through 
the abyss appears truly frightful ; but only one, 
amongst a thousand horrors which overwhelm and 
bewilder the senses. 

Opposite one of these lights is chiselled 

" iERE Italo. mdcccv." 

Two bridges, one at each end, would render this 
covered way almost impregnable to the closest siege. 
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We were benumbed with cold : muffled up to the 
throat in cloaks and shawls. Just entering the grotto 
we met a carriage — a Russian family ; no doubt from 
Milan, whence, we understood, strangers were ^* flit- 
ting" on account of the great heaL Two of the 
gentlemen were clad in thin linen coats, all abroad 
and unbuttoned, waistcoats thrown open, and every 
part of their dress showed as much anxiety to get 
quit of superfluous heat, as ours to exclude the cold. 
Precisely at the same spot, we were shivering and 
they parboiled ! 

Emerging once more into daylight, a cataract 
came thundering down from above, close at my 
elbow ! A few stray spirts caught my cloak. It is 
conveyed under a bridge, and falls down into the 
abyss on our right; a most curious, but appalling 
spectacle ; — so sudden, so unexpected, and withal so 
novel, that my recollection of the scene is more like 
that of some fantastic, improbable dream, than the 
sober impressions of waking sense. This torrent is 
called the cataract of Frassinone. 

Again we had to encounter the ruins of a road. 
Descending by a steep bank into the bed of the 
stream, where the whole material lay mingled amongst 
rocks and debris^ some hundreds of yards in deplorable 
confusion. Afterwards we found the road uninjured, 
practicable as before. 

Still on a rapid descent, again penetrating a defile, 
whose tops threatened to exclude every portion of 
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sky. Gigantic pillars, walls of solid porphyry, in 
alternate rows, advancing and retreating, not unlike 
the teeth of a saw. 

Buttresses, thousands of feet high, scaleable only 
by ladders, if such giant implements could be found ; 
for ledge^ or resting place there was none, far as the 
eye could reach. 

A sort of drizzle now came on — a smoky driving 
scud, wreathing, like a reek of some vast caldron, 
from this tortuous abyss. Innumerable cascades shot 
down, prone, unbroken from their summits. 

At Gondo is a building erected by the Barons 
Stockalper, whose taste for strange grotesque archi- 
tecture we had witnessed about Brigg, and other 
places in our journey hither. A round, ugly, ruinous 
tower, eight stories high, with a conical roof. It 
formerly served as a sort of caravansary, when, before 
the new road was formed, travellers were detained 
sometimes many days on the route. 

A little chapel, and some rudely disposed huts, 
make up the remainder of this extraordinary look- 
ing town. A cascade, just opposite the village, is 
said to bring down particles of gold in its torrent. 
Qold mines were formerly worked in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Beside a small chapel, crossing the boundary of 
the Valais, we entered Italy. 

Hence, the ruins of the road became frequent 
Temporary bridges, and all sorts of expedients. 
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Many times we had to creep down to the chaniiei 
of the stream ; scrambling, and threading oilir way 
through rocks and rubbish, at the risb of an upsat 
Very few workmen are employed; barely suflfeieBt 
to keep even this miserable shift available for trard^ 
lers. It is pitiable to see this fine route fast hasten^ 
ing to destruction. Unless speedily repaired, d 
remedial measures will be in vain. 

At length we entered a wider scene of destructioii, 
where the storm appeared to have reached its utmost 
violence. A wide area of many acres was completely 
strewn with immense fragments, tumbled about, as 
though in sport. Wrecks of houses, and all human 
inventions, attest the terribJe warfare of elements 
at this fatal spot. Iron crosses affixed here and 
there, on the rocks, mark where dead bodies had 
been discovered. 

Isella, 2^ posts, was the next station, a league from 
Gondo. Here his Sardinian Majesty's custom-house 
officers demanded our luggage. 

I had been led to suppose that a most rigorous 
and troublesome scrutiny would take place. Urlanfc 
told them, we were " Inghses " travelling for plea^ 
sure. They were exceedingly civil, but obliged to 
make some slight examination. To our great sur- 
prise they only opened one trunk ; just turning aside 
the topmost articles for a few seconds. On ofiering 
to show them our whole " kit," they absolutely re- 
fused We were, however, still more surprised, when 
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rejecting a gratuity we offered them. Such a piece 
of ieif-denial and forbearance was quite extraordi- 
nary : but, as mankind are generally prone to assign 
sinkter motives where possible, especially in regard 
to those whom they little esteem, it did appear, from 
something which passed in answer to our inquiries, 
that one of the superintendents was in the neigh- 
bourhood; and probably complaints had recently 
been investigated, leading to unpleasant discoveries. 

Our passports were signed by this functionary, 
during which, another ^< char-k-banc " was trundled 
forth, and ourselves trundled away for Domo d*Os- 
tdktLf 2i posts further; intending to stop there for 
the night. Such was our first grand entrance into 
Italy. 

It was now beyond noon, and we felt, very sen- 
sibly, the change of temperature. The sun break- 
ing out, we began to feel annoyed with both heat 
aaddost. 

The valley grew rapidly more pleasant, and com- 
panionable; those everlasting firs now giving way 
to walnut and chestnut trees. Pastures and dwellings 
diversified the scene. But we again encountered a 
terrific defile; entering another gorge, that of the 
Dovedro) which, having joined the Doverina, forms 
iimmierable falls and cascades in its course between 
rocksy eat out fix>m the quarries above, like gigantic 
HMHOiiry. 

One of these blocks, from its size and con- 
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spicuous position, is an object too remaricable to 
pass without notice, — standing almost close to the 
base from whose nigged side it has esoqied, and 
looking not unlike some lonely habitation ; a slopiog 
penthouse roof, considerably aiding the decepfion. 
Its sides are square, and smooth almost as thoa^ 
worked with the chisel. Larger than a toleraUy 
sized house, this mighty monolith stands just beside 
the road, which passes between and the rocks wheflce 
it fell, part having evidently been blasted throug(i, 
to make way for our passage. 

It was interesting and curious, especially on the 
Italian side, where the difficulties must have been 
inconceivably greater, and the material (gneiss) of 
a much harder natm'e than the overlying strata 
above the Valais, to see marks of boring irons, fbr 
blasts, which are yet as sharp and perfect as the day 
they were made: sometimes, on the face of the 
rock, for a considerable space, within two or three 
inches of each other, showing the little progress that 
was made at every discharge. 

On emerging from this, the last dreary portion of 
our morning's travel, the valley of Fontana burst on 
our view. Heights verdant to the summit, crowned 
with spires and monasteries; vines festooning the treM, 
and trellises on every hand, covered with bloom and 
brightness. Almost every habitation surrounded 
with the choicest fruits. The last subterraneoos 
passage now passed, what a scene of enchantment 
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burst on our view I Issuing from the very lap of 
horror and desolation, into a land basking in light 
and luxuriance, " This is Italy ! " escaped invo- 
kmtariiy from our lips. 

:'. The balmy air loaded with choicest perfumes : — 
The bland, playful breeze wafted from that sunny 
clime^ so soft, so pure, so tender and voluptuous, 
that we not only saw, but felt, this was indeed Italy ! 
Then the beautiful bridge of Crevola came in view. 
Tliere k something musically sweet, almost ecstatic, 
in the name. What a scene we now contemplated, 
abd under what an aspect ! — The bridge we looked 
down upon, with its wondrous arch, towering in 
lofty grandeur above the village. Its piers are one 
handred feet from the base, and the intervening 
chasm, three hundred or four hundred feet across. 
The fertile plain of Domo d'Ossola, several leagues 
ID extent, stretched away far beyond the city, 
whose domes and spires were just visible. A 
ftream of thick yellow light illuminated this magni* 
ficent valley, while, on our left, a chain of pyramidal 
ouwntains, many leagues distant, were girdled by a 
^tonUf that threw a lurid gloom on our patli. Dark 
masses of shadow swept down from the skies, giving 
jMish glory and intensity to the light just described, 
a flood of green and gold, brilliant as the hues 
ilbe diamond beetle, — that I shall never forget my 
"View of a land where ^^ all but the spirit of man 
it divine I " 
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The Orange Lily, Lilium buBnferttm, was grow- 
ing upon the rocks, and a beaudfiil blue Ins on the 
moist crevices beneath. 

Was it the name of Italy alone? or a sadden 
transition from savage sterility, to series of incom- 
parable beauty and splendour, operating on the ima- 
gination, excited by memory, and early associations ? 

Something, probably, was due to youthful reminis- 
cences, while we swept down the wide pathway over 
the bridge, into that glowing atmosphere ; inspiring, 
for the first time, the balmy air of Lombardy, and 
a feeling of rapture seemed to fill every bosom. AH 
round was redolent of beau^. The birth-place of 
" music, love, and flowers." 

Looking back on our footsteps for the last few 
hours, what a train, a whirl, of new sensations. A 
change, a contrast not to be equalled probably in 
the world. An achievement which will commemo- 
rate the fame of that great man who willed and 
commanded the stupenduous task, when his armies 
and his battles are forgotten. 

But men are not to be judged solely by their 
actions ; we must look to motives, would we arrive at 
a just estimate of character. 

^Mf a peasant cut down a huge pine on the edge 
of a torrent, and project it over the flood, with the 
design of levying predatory nocturnal contributions 
on his neighbour's farm-yard, it will not make the 
act meritorious, even if the said pine-path affi>rd 
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great facility of intercourse among the surrounding 
villagers. The pass of the Simplon might have re* 
mained a goat-herd's track till doom's-day, had Na- 
poleon not experienced the tremendous difficulties of 
leading an army over the Great St. Bernard. The 
accommodation of travellers, or the benefit of com- 
merce, never once entered his mind, except as a veil 
to cover the ambition of military conquest. No, 
verily ! Every parapet-stone from Paris to the tri- 
umphal arch at the Porta Semprone at Milan bears 
unquestionable testimony, that the thirst of empire — 
the usurpation of the Iron Crown, constructed the 
great military road across the Alps, without the 
slightest reference to national or commercial inter- 
course." — Dr. Johnson* 8 Tour. 

One corner of the shower caught us, on a straight 
level road through the valley ; hiding, for a while, 
our view of Domo d'Ossola at the extremity of this 
beautiful avenue, lined with walnut, mulberry, and 
other valuable trees in every stage of* luxuriance. 
The intensity of colour, white walls, and red roofs, 
absolutely glistening through the leaves, indicated a 
climate where smoke and moisture do not, as with us, 
mingle with and deteriorate every thing almost to one 
ijpiform neutral tint In fact, an Italian atmosphere 
is 80 transparent that it seems to heighten colour, 
like a varnish. 

Between two and three o'clock we clattered, in our 
shabby vehicle^ through the handsome square of *^ Le 
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Gra»d H6ul de la llOe aaitrefins de la PatUj'' an 
Italian palazzio, and our inn, — a large, and even 
sumptuous-looking establishment; but, aomehow, it 
felt very hot, very dirty, and uninvitii^ withal. Our 
thoughts were hankering after the ^beautiful lake." 
We were only five posts distant; little more than 
twenty-five miles. We must catch the steam-boat, 
too, on the " Lago," for Sesto Calende to-morrow: — 
and, on inquiring when diis conveyance arrived off 
Baveno» were told, that half-past nine to-monow 
morning, was the latest hour we could embark ftr 
Sesto. 

To get there from Domo so early, was out of the 
question ; we therefore ^ve orders for " anodm 
pair," after our high mightinesses had dined. Some 
little impediments, however, were opposed to this 
hitherto uninterrupted progress. 

Ere post-horses could be obtained, passports must 
be looked into, and application made at the ^y#m- 
ministrazione delk Begie Po9te!* " lA Mastri di Posia** 
had to issue his ^^ BoUettone^ without whidi #e 
might as well have been within the four viralls of a 
prison as ** Exeunt^ from Domo d'Ossola. " Signor 
Roby" and crew, at length received a folio sheet 
of foolscap, emblazoned with the royal arms, in 
which they were graciously permitted, by the func- 
tionary aforesaid, that is, provided they decamped 
with all speed, to procure horses at each post as fhr 
as Sesto; there to surrender themselves to die 
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Austrian authorities, and be dealt with as might seem 
fit. 

About four o'clock we departed in a good caliche 
for Vogogna, two posts distanL The town of Domo 
is well built, and contains several convents. Many 
of the outside walls, even of private houses, are em- 
bellished, with paintings in fresco. 

In the neighbourhood we saw, for the first time, 
vines trained on poles, or trellis-work, laid across 
pillars of wood and stone, six or seven feet high. 
jSomedmes trunks of trees are cut down for this pur- 
pose, and the tendrils, twining horizontally, have a 
rich and luxuriant appearance ; especially when ripe 
bunches, hanging just above the mouth, seem to 
invite a thirsty traveller. Below, are crops, of va- 
rious sorts, kept moist and cool by their shade. 

Our postillion, with his red and yellow belt, and 
bugle, was a lively dashing fellow with immense ear- 
rings, and he grinned in such a superlatively happy 
stjrle, that 1 almost envied his thoughtless gaiety. 
A perfect Jew-Italian countenance, something be- 
tween a bandit and a Juan. A << Fra Diavolo," no 
.doubt He sung snatches of opera airs with excellent 
taste, and, altogether, was no bad specimen of this 
land of love and music. The gold rings danced in 
his ears, to the sound of his own voice, while he beat 
: time^ and looked quite happy that ^^ Milor Inglese " 
was listening to his performance. He seemed to 
.treat his beasts very kindly ; and told us, as though 
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he thought we should feel interested by the infono* 
ation* that one was called ^^ Lieza^^ and the other 
« Margueritta:' ' 

The lower classes looked rather showy in. their 
costume* Females amazingly fond of reds and yel- 
lows: — cotton dressesi and handkerchie& on their 
heads, put on with great elegance and taste* Somoi- 
times a woollen corset or waistcoat, and red woollen 
stockings* 

The road was almost in a right line for several 
miles* Vines gracefully festooned on each side, and 
the air impregnated with odours. Fertile^ pynumdai 
hills lifted up their green, woody cones, crowned 
with chapels and convents ; a scene of beanQr and 
verdure, suddenly contrasted vdth our experience 
only a few hours previous* 

Approaching the Toccia, a broad, rapid river which 
runs through the valley, fed by the Dovedro and 
other tributary streams, on its way to Lago Maggiore^ 
we saw the ruins of a handsome bridge, five hundred 
feet in length, completely broken up by the late storm* 
The granite pillars looked as though cut through 
with a knife, such had been the terrible power which 
accomplished this work of destruction. We were 
taken across by a ferry-boat for a small coin. 

Not far hence, below Pie di Mulera, on our right, 
we passed the entrance to Val Anzasca, formerly the 
main road across, into the Valais* Monte Rosa rises 
out of this valley, which is said to be exceedingly 
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in QMS of gold and other valuable mineral 
pnoductk. 

Mines were wrought here by the Romans. They 
are mentioBed by Pliny, who says, the senate made 
a decree that not more than five thousand slaves 
slwuld he employed, lest too much gold should be 
extracted, and its value lessened thereby. 

The mines, usually £u*med, are sometimes very 
productive. A pound of gold per day has been 
obtuned, where the veins, crossing each other, form 
large nests in the matrix. The metal is found in 
copper pyrites, and veins of ferruginous quartz. 
Prince Borromeo used to receive one tenth of the 
wbcie produce, and upwards of one thousand men 
have been employed on them at one time, yielding a 
large revenue. They are now much fiJlen off; little 
of the more precious metals being obtained. 

The inhabitants, like those generally in mining 
districts, are exceedin^y superstitious. Some of them 
follow no other trade than rambling about, seeking 
for an M Dorado of gold. It is said that, in dark 
and stormy nights, demons, like flickering fires, dance 
around the treasures they guard* The minerali mark 
such places ; and, in the daytime, are certain to find 
indications of ore. 

These appearances are not at all unlikely, inas- 
much as dectric qparks may probably be drawn from 
the surrounding atmosphere by metallic veins, acting 
as eonductors to the fluid. 
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The evening was delightfiil ; calm, soft, and sunny; 
and we took a lingering look of Monte Rosa ; -* the 
last opportunity, we understood, until Milan, whence, 
if the weather were favourable^ it would again be 
visible. 

At Vogogna, the whole town seemed in the busde 
of a holiday. Women all afloat, as though they had 
nought to do, but *^ laugh uid love the hours away." 
Ecdesicutiques seemed particularly alert and alive to 
the female part of their charge. 

Here we procured another good carriage, and, 
speeding merrily on for Baveno, b^an to think post- 
ing a very fine mode of getting over the ground; 
being in much better humour with the affair than 
when travelling through the Republican Valais. 

At a little distance we passed a range of marble 
quarries, whence great part of the cathedral at Milan 
was wrought. 

Daylight departed, long ere we made the shores 
of the Lago ; but a glorious moon, nearly at the full, 
amply supplied the more fervid light that was gone. 

When the lake came into view, its waves rippled to 
our feet in golden wrinkles; the road close in shore 
for a considerable distance. Lights stole out from 
many a bush and trellis on our righL The air im- 
pregnated with aroma from lemon and citron groves, 
while we rolled along, as in a voluptuous dream. 

About nine o'clock, our carriage entered the square 
court of the ** Croix de Malthe^^ at Baveno. The 
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house was almost full ; and, alas I the baimy air out- 
flide only rendered more intolerable the nastiness of 
i$s interior. The salle a mcmgery and passages lead- 
ing thereto, I am sure, could hardly have been 
cleansed since they were built. Our bed-rooms, too, 
ID perfect keeping. 

From my chamber window, the lake, vines, and 
moonlight were all visible, A terrace, within a few 
strides, with orange and lemon trees in full fruit. 
N9 door to my bed-room ; a muslin curtain, only, 
; divides most of them from an open gallery, looking 
into the courtyard, and over the adjacent lake. The 
walls and ceiling were tastefully painted in fresco. 

After needful refreshment, I went out, to saunter 
on the shore by moonlight. What a change from last 
night's vision at the same hour ! On looking back 
since morning, I felt as in a dream ; the easy rapidity 
with which the transition had been made, was more 
like the effect of some enchanter's wand than a por- 
tion of our matter-of-fact existence. 

i had not rambled far, before the Lampyris spleu' 
didida scintillated about me. Multitudes of these 
fire-flies, like sparks, in every dark and quiet nook, 
brilliant as those from steel at a white heat. I was 
arrested by the novelty of the sight ; and scarcely could 
persuade myself to leave these moonlight shores, 
where I seemed to inhale some ethereal essence with 
eyery breath. Its effects, however, were not exhi- 
larating, but more akin to a delicious languor per- 
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vading every bcultyj and soothing every sense into 
repose. 

Returning with the news of what I had seen, my 
two companions sallied forth to catch some of these 
living gems. I had not even made the attempt 
The exertion might, probably, have awoke me from 
a vision that was worth all the knowledge I could 
have obtained thereby. 

In a while they returned. One of the beetle- 
catchers had been successful. His hand was eagerly 
clutched in triumph over his victim. " I have it ! 
I saw it shining on a leaf, and I 've brought him ! '' 
A glass was procured — T was longing to see one of 
these fiery beauties — his hand opened, when — out 
bounced a nasty spider I The ugly wretch, however, 
paid dear for his impertinence. It would seem the 
poor fire-fly had been caught in his toils, and the 
destroyer caught too, just in the act of sitting down 
to supper. 

A net was subsequently procured, belonging to an 
English family, of whom a considerable number were 
staying here at present. Several of these little bril- 
liant things were soon brought in, which we examined 
for some time. It seems they have two modes of il- 
lumination. One, a yellowish light, like that of the 
glowworm, on the under part of their abdomen ; the 
other, a sudden, brighter spark, which seems to flash 
from this reservoir. How these inward fires are pro- 
duced, ^* burning, yet not consumed/' is one of the 
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mysteries which meet and confomid our philosophy 
at every step- 

I brought away some specimens of this coleopte- 
rous insect, and vanished into my dormitory, with 
anticipations of a glorious morrow. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BAVENO. — LAGO MAGOIORE. — • MILAN. 

June 8. 

A HOT sunny mornings and — an Italian sky ! — 
that is, a light soft tint, as though gauze were spread 
over it, or a mellow haze. Nevertheless, the sun 
shone out with unmitigated power. We hired a boat 
pretty early, for ourselves and luggage, in order to 
enjoy the scenery at leisure. The barcamoli put 
up an awning, and we enjoyed a delicious ** row," 
expatiating ad libitum along the islands, and the 
sunny shores. 

Were an individual conveyed hither asleep, on 
awakening, he would exclaim, " This is Italy ! " 
The surpassing beauty of all his eye glanced upon — 
vineyards, oliveyards, citrons, oranges, pomegranates. 
Plantations of the brightest green feathering every 
slope. The intense whiteness of the buildings. 
Islands, like gems set in that brilliant expanse. The 
astonishing distinctness with which objects are re- 
flected from the surface ; their clear bright colour. 
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not seen through a dirty medium, as with us, — all 
combine to form a picture whose individuality none 
could mistake. 

From the northern, or upper end, rises a bold 
amphitheatre of mountains, dark and rugged ; while 
the southern extremity exhibits every fascinating 
combination of form and colour. Churches and 
villages, glittering on the margin, are repeated on 
the smooth wave in wondrous and vivid accuracy. 

Beyond the white walls and turrets of Baveno, the 
port we had just left, are mountains of porphyry, 
called rose-coloured granite: quarries, opened by 
San Carlo Borromeo, still in operation. Near Baveno 
we saw some blocks of a porphyritic granite, for the 
triumphal arch of the Sempione, or Simplon, left un- 
finished by Napoleon, and now completing, when the 
road it is intended to commemorate is partly 
destroyed. 

. The clouds began to look bright, hard, and rocky, 
towards the northern Alps ; the mountains appearing 
too near and sharply defined, I fancied, for fine 
weather. Tlie snowy peaks of Rosboden and the 
Simplon, we had passed yesterday, looked so clear 
and cutting on the blue sky, it was difficult to sup- 
pose they were nearly fifty miles distant. 

A breeze sprung up, rippling the water, as we 
passed near Isola Bella, or the ^^ Beautiful Island." 
It is laid out, in the Italian style of gardening about 
two hundred years ago, and one of the most extraor- 
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dinary creations of man's inventive genius that ever 
was conceived. 

Formerly a barren rock of gneiss, Count V. Bor- 
romeo» nephew to St Carlo, raised this lasting mo* 
nument to his fame. Here you may wander, in 
reality, through the fitbled groves of an Eastern 
paradise. Terrace upon terrao^ rising immediately 
from the water. Laurel, citron, and orange groves 
throwing shade and perfume over the whole. M3nr- 
tle, jessamine, and roses surround the trees, with 
vines festooning their upper branches. The pome- 
granate and other luscious fruits attain to a high 
degree of perfection. This little island is now, in 
appearance, a pyramid of verdure shooting out of the 
lake. 

The palace is very extensive. The basement, or 
rather sub-basement, divided into suites of subter- 
raneous apartments, grottoes, and other devices, or- 
namented with statues and fountains, which impart 
elegance and coolness to these delightful retreats. 
The cost of keeping this useless luxury in order is 
not far short of 20002. a year. 

Buonaparte, the night before the battle of Marengo, 
carved on a large laurel tree the word ^< Battaglia," 
which may still be traced. The conqueror of Italy 
afterwards wished to purchase the island at any price 
named by its owner ; whose answer was, that Buo- 
naparte might occupy it as long as he liked, but 
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nothing should induce him to part with these here- 
ditary possessions. 

The magnoliaa attain to a great size. The Cactus 
and j^gaoe grow wild upon the rocks, and likewise 
on tbote of the laola Madre, half a league distant, 
ou whid) stands a palace built by Tempesta, an 
Italian landscape painter. This clever personage 
murdered his wifej married, and took refuge here. It 
was once intended for the reception of the late Queen 
Caroline. 

Houses all seem contrived to shut out the light. 
Flat, low, projecting roo&, and narrow windows, 
thus: — 




Hence they are so artist-like and elegant. Every 
building in Italy seems placed on purpose to form 
and embellish the picture. And such beautiful com- 
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binations of colour ! — Red roofs, white walls> green 
middle and fore ground, blue distauce^ with a. soft 
mellow azure above, where all seems to float un-; 
rufBed and serene. Edifices and arrangement of the 
landscape, altogether remmd one of the old masters* 

An astonishing variety of campanile (steeple) towers 
-^hardly two alike. Tall, narrow, obelisk-looking 
things, shooting up from towns and villages at their 
base. 

The Simplon road sweeps the margin to our 
right; every now and then, a long range of stone 
posts, at equal distances, showing the line of route. 
Vines close at hand, whence ripe rich clusters are 
almost within reach of the traveller. 

The lake here divides Austrian Lombardy from 
Sardinia ; but, if I mistake not, these islands are in 
the territory of the latter potentate. 

We beat about a long time, not too long, ere we 
caught a lazy curl of smoke in sight from the steam- 
boat, which announced her approach behind Macagno, 
from Cannobio at the northern extremity of the lake. 
Between Isola Bella and Madre we embarked, bidding 
«' Addio " to our boatmen, who had been very com- 
municative and entertaining. Amongst other inform- 
ation they pointed out the residence of a Signore from 
" Manshest" (Manchester), on the Isola Pescatori, of 
the name of " Zanett" I remembered him well, and 
had previously heard he was gone to reside in 
his own country, having realized a handsome conn 
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petetice. His name is Zanetti, once earning a 
livelihood by hawking looking-glasses, barometers, 
pictures, &c., in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter, many years ago. At length he opened a 
shop in that thriving town, carrying on a lucrative 
and extensive traffic in pictures, engravings, and 
articles of virtu : sometimes receiving a consign- 
ment of paintings from Italy. The poor " boatee" 
said he was " very rich." Comparatively so, doubt- 
less, and had stables for his horses on the main land. 

Most of these Italian picture-hawkers and image- 
sellers come from this neighbourhood, and that of 
Como; whither many of them return with a little 
competence to support their old age. 

The steam«boat was prettily fitted up. An awn- 
ing above. Citrons, lemons, and other fruits, just 
plucked, along with heaps of flowers were strewed 
on the after-deck. Occasionally skirting the shores, 
we had an excellent opportunity for examination. 
Houses beautifully white, as though the work of 
yesterday. Many of the outside walls painted with 
sacred subjects. 

- The lake was rapidly narrowing to its embouchure, 
the river Ticino. Just on the shoulder of a tall 
promontory, a steep craggy rock above the town of 
Angera, stands a convent, one of the most delightful 
biU for a painter, reminding one of Caspar Poussin, 
Claude^ and a host of those familiar back-grounds 
in the old Italian masters. 




I sketched it accurately to the beet of my power ; 
and Mynheer Wodenblock, as a foreign friend calli 
the wood-engraver, I doubt not will do his dn^ in 
that respect. 

The bells were chiming sweetly from Arona as we 
passed by. Oh t how these happy sounds raninded me 
of merry England. The wdl-known statue of San 
Carlo Borromeo was visible at a connderable di^ 
tance on the right, just above the town ; rising from 
woods and vineyards at its feet. This colossal struc- 
ture is 1 12 feet high from the rock, called the Sacred 
Mount, on which it stands. The figure is 66, and 
the pedestal 46 feet; supposed to be the largest 
statue in the world; and was erected in 1697, as a 
monument of gratitude to this bene&ctor of his 
country. He is represented in ecclesiastical robes. 
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In one hand he holds a breviary ; the right extended, 
as though in the act of dispensing benedictions on 
the land. It is cast in bronze, the work of ZanelH 
of Pavia, sheets of cc^iper forming the robes ; alto- 
gether in beautiful symmetry and proportions. A 
staircase is built inside the pedestal, and through the 
robes, under the right arm, where lights are placed. 
In the head a party of six may break&st, and one 
penoD can easily get into the nose. The length of 
his forefinger is above six feet ! 




I have given a sketch, as it appears from the lak^, 
tf^ther with the palace close at hand. 

The cost of the statue and its erection was not far 
short of 40,000/. sterling. 

The town of Arona is one of the ports whence 
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commodities are transhipped, coming from the Medi* 
terranean and Southern Italy, to Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Holland. 

Here, in 1 538, was born the subject of the present 
sicetch. His mother Margaret de' Medici. From 
a child he was destined to the church. His uncle, 
Cardinal de' Medici, being afterwards Pope Pius IV. 
At an early age, twenty-one years, he was made 
cardinal and archbishop of Milan ; but he withdrew 
himself from the luxuries and dissipations of a court, 
devoting himself to the reform and regulation of his 
ecclesiastical government, while endeavouring to 
amend the morals and discipline of the clergy. 

He founded colleges and public institutions, and 
rendered himself no less remarkable for strictness 
and piety, than for works of humility and bene- 
volence. His severity soon drew upon him the hatred 
of those who felt the sanctity of his life a reproach 
and condemnation of theirs. A monk, persuaded 
thereto by his superiors, fired a pistol at the prelate, 
whilst praying with his household in a private chapel. 
He escaped unhurt, continuing his devotions, undis- 
turbed, to their conclusion. The assassin was after- 
wards executed along with another individual, whom 
he denounced as having employed him. 

But it was during a grievous pestilence, which, in 
the sixteenth century, ravaged Milan, this excellent 
man was seen in his true character as an angel of 
mercy. 
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Dl?voting himself entirely to the succour of those 
who were seized with this deadly plague, he ei*ected a 
spacious lazaretto, or hospital, — still existing, — and mi- 
nistered in it daily; performing, with his attendants, the 
most menial offices for the sick. Here he administered 
the sacraments, and consolations of that faith he pro- 
fessed; selling his valuables, and even his furniture, 
to procure the necessaries of life for a starving mul- 
titude. These austerities and labours hastened his 
end. At the age of forty-six years he was attacked 
with a violent fever; and his death, on the 3d of 
November, 1584, was a season of universal mourning. 
When the reigning Pope, Gregory XII., heard of his 
loss, he is said to have exclaimed, '^ The lamp is put 
out in Israel ! '* He was canonized by Paul V. in 
the year 1605. His body is preserved in a subter- 
ranean chapel of the cathedral at Milan. 

We went on at a dashing speed; hills sinking 
down to little hunches ere we got to Sesto Calende, 
the frontier town of the Austrian territory. From 
this subsidence of the intermediate mountains, — dis- 
taut objects being seen in their true size, and relative 
{m>portions, — the vast summits of those snowy Alps we 
had left, were now beheld towering far above nearer 
ranges, that had so recently overtopped and con- 
cealed them. How admirably illustrative of that 
pi^sition, which posterity will assuredly assign to all, 
whether as it respects rank or talent. Some, oc- 
cupying a large space at present in the eyes of 
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eontemporaries, will sink into tbrir real me iaM 
insignificance, when time and space shall have oot^^ 
rected their proportions. 

At Sesto, travellers can either proceed in a packtet- 
boat down the Ticino, and a canal connecting it with 
Milan, at five or six o'clock in the momingy or take 
the diligence, which, in our case, set off at one o'dodk,- 
or about three quarters of an hour after the arrival 
of the steamer. We availed ourselves of the latler 
conveyance, in order to arrive at Milan the same 
evening, about seven ; above thirty miles distant. 

We were a little apprehensive lest our luggage or 
passports should not be ready in time, the douanienl 
at this frontier having a notorious character for con- 
triving vexatious and frivolous impediments. By 
proper management, however, we got off withottft 
even an examination. English travellers, I am sure^ 
have no right to complain. Impediments, and qnar- 
rels with custom-house officers, nine times out of te% 
arise entirely from their own wilful, stupid, << BuU* 
ish" behaviour. A little courtesy goes a great way» 
and we found, — which information let me publiak 
for the benefit of those who follow, — that English- 
men are allowed to go through Sesto, on sigoiog.a 
declaration they have no contraband goods in jfon^ 
session. A fee, or rather gratuity, of two firancs to 
the lower officers, made all right and pleasant. While 
other luggage was strewn all about, and rigoroudy' 
examined, ours was gallanted off to the diligeno' 
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andiBtiirbed, where we immediately secured 
bar places to Milan ; for twenty lire, about fifteen 
shillings. 

Ixx>king out from our landing place over the lake, 
I perceived, what in England were sure signs of 
a thunder-storm, and felt glad that places were 
taken inside. A flal^ electrical, nimbus-looking bed 
of clouds, with feathery cirri at the upper edge, ap* 
peered in the south, while the rest of the sky, save 
some huge eumvh'gtrata above the Alps, was one 
esqpanse of unmitigated brightness. However, as 
the proverb says, ^^ DiiFerent countries have different 
fcahinnflj" and I could not predicate exactly what 
might be the result 

Our dirty dinner, or lunch, being despatched, we 
entered the coach; a heavy, ugly, lumbering con- 
vqrance, with benches for eight or nine, I think, in 
the body ; besides a coupS in front. Our first entrance 
into the plains of Lombardy, ^^ flat, weary, stale," 
bot certainly, not ^^ unprofitable," was with a 
gmdarme in front, carrying a loaded gun, with fixed 
bq^vmet,' to protect us from banditti. 

Vast numbers of mulberry trees growing in tlie 
fields on each side: — both men and women busy 
stripping off the leaves to feed silkworms, at that 
period yielding the most profitable revenue. Other 
craps were reared in the same fields; the trees 
bring planted several yards distant. Many of them 
had liqrbands twisted round the lower part of the 
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stem, as a protection from frost The leaves are soU 
from one to two soldi per pound (one soldo about a 
halfpenny). ' 

Almost everybody rears silkworms; and private 
individuals will sometimes raise 500 lbs. weight of oo« 
coons in the season. The ova average about Qs* 
per ounce, every ounce reckoned to raise 100 lbs. of 
cocoons. Females not unfrequently place the ova» 
wrapped up in woollen cloth, next their skin for some 
days, in order to forward the ripening of the eggs. 

It was really pitiable to see the poor trees ravished 
of their leaves, and naked as a plucked fowl. 

At Somma is an immense cypress tree^ many feet 
in circumference; supposed to have been planted 
before the birth of our Saviour. It may be seen 
to the left hand, flourishing luxuriantly in one of ib» 
gardens that surround the villagew In this neigh* 
bourhood, according to wiser heads, and more ancient 
than my own, Hannibal defeated Scipio. 

The afternoon was dreadfully hot — our den wis 
like an oven ; luckily, though six or seven inside^ ws 
were not quite fulL We passed through several 
small towns, but most of the shops were shut;— 
owners, doubtless, taking their siesta. The dwelling 
looked more like prisons than aught else. Throuj^ 
some of the many open windows linen was hung up^ 
sometimes out, to dry during the interval. Nowaad. 
then we passed by a cabaret or albergo, the interior 
liidden t>y a large striped curtain ; but the noise and 
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musical accompanimeiits told what sort of company 
were to be expected within. ^^Aqua ardente" and 
^^RosSoli" are the usual commodities for sale. 

At Castellanza, just turning the angle of a narrow 
street, bang went our machine against the corner. I 
never felt so terrible a concussion — I thought every 
bone was dislocated. Such a crash would have 
broken an English carriage to shivers ; ours, after a 
modest reel or two, and a sudden pull back of the 
horses, righted ; and away we went on, as before. 
TTie obstacle, of course, was completely demolished ; 
but that did not seem at all to disturb his Austrian 
Majesty's postilions ; the confounded comer should 
have kept out of the way. After this exploit, we were 
subject, for the first time, to annoyance from drivers 
begging money of the passengers. 

Just beyond the town is a cotton manufactory, 
where English twist is consumed. Numbers, of 
young females mostly, were going in a very orderly 
English fashion to their work. Close by is a printing 
establishment, where those flashy colours, so much 
worn, are doubtless composed. 

The sun still shone out« The storm, I apprehended, 
made little progress. Clouds seemed to alter their 
character, passing off rapidly towards the Alps, with- 
out allaying the heat and dust, by which we were 
ahnost stifled. 

Several, apparently, black Lepidoptera, were hover- 
ing about. Their wings, — an intensely dark green, — 
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this aspect whilst fluttering in the sun. 
Li^bt-green liiards darted in and out of the wall^; 

enjoving a temperature that almost made me suspect 

I 

thev were of the salamander breed. 

m 

The crops are mosdy Indian com, potatoes, maize, 
^cc. Large breadths of the common yellow Lupii^ 
LupiniLS lutnusj cultivated for human food. These 
Z>ytfiiiijshMcr are used in great quantities by the in- 
habitants. 

The roads are extremely good; and almost as 
level, tor a considerable distance, as our rail-roads. 

Females occasionally attired in a most fantastic 
head dress« Behind, across the lower part of the 
hair, two silver things, like lai^ spoons, were placed ; 
above these, radiated a semicircular row of silver 
skewers, making the funniest appearance imaginaUe. 

At Rho, where we arrived about six o'clock, is a 
church of imposing outside magnitude and desl^ 
erected by Tibaldi. The facade, a portico in the 
Italian style of architecture, has a magnificent effec^ 
The interior is ornamented with paintings by Pro- 
caccino. Apparendy it was high festival: crowds 

were issuing from the stately portico ; two little boys 

' 1-1 

marching in front, with large staves, cock-and-pinched 
hats, breeches and buckles, in full fig. These yojmg 
in^ips seemed to lord it over the multitude in great 
t^yle; strutting about, and using their wands of 
iQ^ce with wondrous potency. It is an establishipent, 
^,yr^^^mforfIxedt belonging, to the Jesuits. 
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In the town, all ^uras merriment and commotion ; 
Wfaitsun Monday, and a fair day ; where I enjoyed 
an excellent opportunity for studying face and cos- 
tume. Mountebanks, Punch, and show-folk wefe 
exhibiting; and stalls for all manner of gimcracks. 
Ear-rings almost universally worn, males and females 
alike. Sometimes the latter, with a black handker-^ 
chief thrown over head and shoulders, like a man- 
tilla; while the better classes appeared in veils of 
black lace. 

The country still amazingly rich, and well culti- 
vated. Acacia and tulip-trees very common. But, 
on approaching Milan, we entered a stately avenue, 
more than a mile long, lined on both sides with a 
double row of the latter in full blow ; — Liriodendron 
tuiipifera (Tulip tree), one of the Magrwlias. It is 
Impossible to conceive any thing so splendid ; and we 
viewed the whole under circumstances which, if pos- 
sible, enhanced the beauty, and even sublimity, of 
the scene. The sun was just setting, in the richest 
^primson, at the extremity of the broad avenue behind 

us. Opposite, was the Sempione gate we were ajv- 

■' ^ 

proaching ; the sculpture nearly finished ; and a ter- 

mination worthy of such a beginning. The blood- 
red rays struck full on the centre stone of its arch, a 
head of Apollo ; and I almost expected to have heard 
music issuing therefrom, like the sun-awakened harp 
of Memnon. It is a curious fact, but this head and 
face are amazingly like the portraits of Napoleon. 
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The gate at that period was not completed, and we 
turned oS to the right throi^h a sucoession of narrow 
streets. Their shade was peculiarly grateful, after 
the wide, white, hot, dusty roads we had just tra- 
versed. 

About half-past seven, arrived at the Albergo 
Reale, an exceedingly pleasant, roomy hotel; engaging 
a handsome suite of chambers, whence the lofty spire 
of the ** Dom " was visible. My companions chose to 
visit the opera, Tlieatre Canobiana, but I preferred a 
stroU, after dinner, to look at the cathedral by moon- 
light; taking with me a laquais de placejwhowa& quite 
delighted to find I preferred looking at the Duomo^ 
rather than going to ^^ i7 Teatroy*^ where a grand 
opera and ballet would that night be performed. 

On entering the great square, the first glance was 
almost magical in its efiect. The brilliant moonlight, 
— the intense whiteness of this superb structure^ -^ 
the cupola, — the spiry fretwork, sharp and distinct 
against the dark, star-lit sky, — its light feathery pin- 
nacles, shooting up into the blue vault above^ more 
like some fairy vision, some enchanted &ne, than a 
mass of inert materiality. 

I could have lingered here, but for the disagree- 
able neighbourhood of some noisy aife ; where, such 
is the gentle disposition of that happy climate, chairs 
and tables, thronged with guests, extended far into 
the street; bursts of merriment coming ever and anon 
from the revellers. These caf^s are splendidly fitted 
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up. Females of the most respectable classes do not 
scruple to accompany their friends and relatives to 
such haunts of dissipation. 

Ices, fruit, sorbetto, capillaire, and a multitude 
of confections, gratify the sensual appetite, while 
song and music employ the more intellectual. At 
night, the whole city seems given up to pleasure ; 
and the lower rooms of these public resorts being 
open to the street, impart an aspect of great liveli- 
ness and gaiety on every hand. 

I was anxious to look in ; to examine the guests 
with some attention, but, finding my curiosity excited 
some bustle and remark, was obliged to desist My 
^^ Dom" reverie, however, was broken; and, after a 
short circuity I returned to quarters, intending to be 
joeady for work early on the morrow. In the great 
aquana is the Viceroy's palace; the heat, however, 
has driven him away to his country-house. 
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It is not my intention to record the ^< hirtfa^ f/f^ 
rentage, and education'* of this renowned vUg^ 
nevertheless, when one is reaUy on the spot, itr,]^ 
gratifying just to recollect where we ar^ and besito^f 
a sort of Parthian glance, at events of which, pcjf^ 
haps, the very stones we tread upon were cognisany 
the whole city, a monument and a memento of jij^ 
world's history ; a standing attestation to the tru^ of 
those records, which are as beacon lights to posterilj^ 
even as the Jews are living witnesses to the truth ^ao^ 
authority of theirs. .^. 

Nearly as ancient as Rome^ Milan, like the ^^ Eter- 
nal ci^," was the capital of an extensive coantgi. 
Its civil institutions and public schools, its scholan 
and its statesmen, early invested this important ci^ 
with the title of " New Athens." The civil, wan^^ 
Rome, and the decline of her power, increased the 
prosperity of her rival, until, at length, in conse- 
quence of its situation, Milan was the first to -suffinr 
from the ravages of the Goths. Attila, having giY^P 
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up the city to plunder, and put most of its inhabitants 
to the sword, sold the rest into slavery* After many 
cUsasters and vicissitudes, Charlemagne, when he had 
founded the kingdom of Italy, restored its ancient 
q>lendour. 

Frederic Barbarossa afterwards took summary 
vengeance on this devoted capital for their opposition 
to his plans. After a close siege, he ordered its com- 
plete demolition. Fire and sword, the hammer of 
itA destroyer, again laid waste her palaces, now swept 
^h ^ the besom of destruction.** Nevertheless, 
Ibnid those everlasting squabbles for dominion be- 
f#eeh popes and emperors, between princes and 
j[)eoiple, to which Italy was long subjected, Milan 
«^ftm attained a prosperity, of which, it seems, no 
^Kbfortunes could long deprive her. 
^^* Long the metropolis of northern Italy, here 
tlie Sforza and the Visconti, dukes of Milan, 
'tUgned for nearly three centuries ; until Charles V. 
won the battle of Pavia. His son Philip was after- 
wards appointed ruler; and his descendants, the 
Kiags of Spain, possessed this valuable territory until 
^fliie year 1706, when it again became an appanage to 
tiie crown of Germany ; one of the Austrian princes 
*^;Kiveming under the title of Archduke. 
'^*'' But the grasping propagandism of French demo- 
VHtsy wrested this feir possession from the " Kaiser" 
W 1l7M; when under the name of the Cisalpine 
'RepnUic, Milan was made its capital. 
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In 1814| after the subjugation of France, Austria 
again resumed her sway. 

If we are to believe historical documents impli- 
citly, this unfortunate city has been besieged more 
than forty times, and taken nearly thirty ; when a 
general massacre and pillage was usually the result 

Milan is about five miles in circumference^ hand* 
somely built, and contains above 130,000 inhabitants. 
The shops are well furnished, houses generally hi^ 
and the streets narrow ; save the main thoroughfare 
leading to the Corso, and one or two similar excep- 
tions. Dwellings of the better class are built with 

• 

apartments round a square inner couit ; the centre 
often embellished with shrubs and fountains. 
. Sallying out after breakfast, our first visit was to 
the Theatre La Scala, at present shut; undergoing 
its annual renovation. A trifling gratuity admitted 
us, and it was lighted up in a temporary manner fer 
our inspection : — a vast area, capable of holding five 
thousand persons. The immense height and depcb 
behind the scenes must render it extremely advan* 
tageous for " spectacleJ^ The following are compara^ 
tive dimensions between La Scala and our Italian 
Opera : — 

From Curtain to Ghreatest Breadth 
centre Box. of Pit. 

La Scala - - 90 feet 67 feet. 

Italian Opera - 90 feet 62 feet. 
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We were fthown Into sevteral boxes belonging to the 
nobility ; all redolent of luxurious indolence. 

- The cathedral, however) was more attractire. Seen 
by daylight, under a cloudless sky, the effect is ab» 
solutely dazzling. The prodigal and lavish magnifi- 
cence of its exterior can only be paralleled by the 
ooBlly, and extraordinary ^nbellishments within. It 
would be utterly impossible to describe, or enumerate. 
the whole even in a volume. 

Tlie marble, outside^ is laboriously polished ; some 
of the lower blocks exhibit a fine blush of light pink. 
Innumerable bas-relieft appear round the edifice: 
subjects taken from the Old Testament; together 
with statues, and groups of figures; while almost 
every spire and pinnacle, of which there are many 
fecLttdreds, is surmounted by forms of gigantic pro- 
Iportimis* It has been said, that there are thirty 
thousand sculptured figures within and without : 
«faven hundred of which are as large, or larger 
tkaJn life. Of course, I could not attempt to verify 
diis assertion — the task would have been hopeless. 
Stttering the western doors, which, in comtnon 
with every cathedral throughout Italy, are always 
open from sunrise to sunset, — the eye is absolutely 
oppressed, confounded, bewildered, by the awful 
grandeur on every side. It has been well said, tlie 
whole is " like a magnificent dream ! '* Such a 
dream, too, as cannot be told ! 

On each side the inner doorway are two columns of 
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granite, a peculiar sort, taking a fc^gh polish* , . Tbty 
were got near Baveno, and are each wrought firooH'E 
single block, about ninety feet in height^ and twenQr, 
apparently, in girth. 

The pavement is a rich mosaic, like a handsome 
carpet of various coloured marbles; the roof appa- 
rently a tissue of open work in stone, of the most 
elaborate and ramified description. To me the de- 
ception was perfect It is painted, but so aocor* 
ately as almost to defy discovery at that distance. In 
one place, an unfinished part was in processw It 
seems the ceiling is an imitation of the original design, 
intended to have been executed in marble. 

The whole building is yet unfinished, thou^ 
begun A. D, 13S6. The word " Finis " will pro- 
bably never be written. Buonaparte found it in 
a very dirty, dilapidated state, and the works almost 
at a stand. With his accustomed ostentation lie 
commanded the whole to be completed I Funds were 
provided, and the work was carried on with great 
activity. The outside cleaned, and incredible pro- 
gress made under the auspices of the Emperor, ^^King 
of Italy." 

Much, however, remained to be done, when Ans* 
tria regained possession of the Iron Crown. To her 
credit, she carried on the undertaking with tmdi- 
finished ardour; and, perhaps, a future generation 
may see the original design fulfilled. 
,^,{ 7he^^X;(reiaie length is 445 feet, and 289 bruAd at 
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die transepts. The topmost spire is 356 feet from 
ithe basement ; whither spiral staircases, in all 486 
steps, lead the adventurous visiter. The interior 
ornaments, pillars, altars, chapels, are inconceivably 
splendid. 

The great altar is quite a wonder for its vast 
proportions, and the gorgeous pomp of its em- 
bellishments. Two gigantic bronze pillars, orna- 
mented with designs in high relievo, are a perfect 
marvel of elaborate and costly workmanship. The 
sarcophagus of Gian-Giacomo de Medici was de- 
signed by Michael Angelo. 

Immediately under the dome is a subterranean 
obapel, constantly lighted up, containing the body of 
San Carlo Borromeo. The interior, covered with a 
glass roo^ and wire network, may partially be seen 
team the pavement. 

It is fenced round with brass railings ; where de- 
votees may commonly be found kneeling, and telling 
their beads. Small silver coin are thrown as offerings, 
on. the wire gauze below, which an attendant sweeps 
«ff. now and then to the treasury. A few of these 
nest-eggs are, however, left, in order to show what 
is expected. 

• j. It would have been highly culpable, travelling so 
fiir," to have gone away without seeing the real body 
lof^this celebrated saint; made a show of, no doubt, 
for pious purposes ! 
'/^ 3We' wer& conducted down a flight of steps. Our 
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guide, a reverend ecclesiastic, with a bunch of keys 
at his girdle, and a look of great sanctity, undid the 
bolts, admitting a trio of sorry heretics into this 
holy place. No inquiries were made as to our &ith ; 
a five franc piece, the charge for admittance^ was the 
best voucher for piety. *• 

The vault is nearly circular, three or four yards 
across, and about ten feet in height; the whole 
one glittering area of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. The sarcophagus stands on a richly decorated 
altar, opposite the entrance; it is of rock crystal, 
through which may be seen the body in full costume^ 
with mitre and crosier of pure gold. Glittering in 
all the pomp of this world lay — a disgusting skeleton ! 
What a lesson I what a satire on each ! Suspended 
within the co£Sn is a golden crown, a votive offer- 
ing from the Empress Maria Theresa. The face only 
was visible, like that of a dried mummy; the nose 
nearly gone. 

The vault was furnished with additional lights for 
our examination. In various compartments round 
the walls are bas-reliefs of solid silver, representing 
events in the life of the defunct. They were ex- 
ecuted by Rubini. In one place, the saint is re^ 
presented administering the sacrament to several 
individuals afflicted with the plague. In another, 
giving food to those who are dying from fomine. 

Next to this compartment, a figure is pouring out 
a number of coins from a cornucopia — real pieces of 
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money, the identical Spanish coins in circulation at 
that period. Several other basso relievos exhibit 
this pious ecclesiastic in works of benevolence and 
mercy. Gold tapestry and brocade embellish the 
walls and shrine of the sainu Gifts from kings, 
queens, emperors, and prelates, adorn the sarcopha* 
gus, resplendent with jewels and embroidery. 

It is said the goldsmiths of Milan worked gratis 
fiir this magnificent tomb, which, nevertheless, cost 
nearly 167,000^ On inquiring how it happened 
the French did not lay hands on these valuables, 
I was told the family paid a ransom of 400,00(1 
francs. 

We were witnesses to a very interesting ceremony 
in the cathedral. It was confirmation day — a double 
row of children extended from the south transept 
nearly along the whole extent of the great aisle : 
boys on one side, and girls on the other. I was par?* 
ticularly struck with the appearance of two women of 
a swarthy copper colour, red as Indian squaws. They 
were evidently from a distance, and their drapery, — 
with white shawls or veils thrown over the head, — 
similar to those in Eastlake's female ^' brigands." I 
saw afterwards their perfect resemblance, both in face 
a^d- dress, to figures designed by the old masters at 
the jEloyal Gallery. Their three children (such like- 
nesses) were just before them ; and the pieix^ing look 
of, watchfulness, the absorbing interest with which 
tAiey, rc^rded the bishop, was affecting in the ex« 
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mme Had he been a messeng^ l^m b«teveii, ^tfi 
life or death at his bidding, they <x>uld not have 
gazed on the disposer with more intense' anxiety. 

Their appearance was in strong contrast with the 
pale complexions, piercing black eye% and glossjr 
raven tresses of the townsfolk. 

The bishop, or archbishop, I forget which, an old 
reverend personage in full costume, gilded mitre, 
and scarlet and gold vestments, went dirougfa die 
fatiguing ceremony with great fervour and propriety. 

I felt a good deal interested in looking on, watching 
the children's countenances as he pronounced tb6 
benediction, when, to my surprise, I saw the holy 
father, ever and anon lift his eyes from his little 
flock, and fix them full on mine. I could not ima- 
gine what peculiarity should so fiur divert his atten- 
tion. For a few seconds at a time, he still continued 
to direct his pious regards toward me, and I began 
to suspect something was the matter ; feeling fidgetjT 
and uncomfortable, as one always does, on find- 
ing one's self unexpectedly an object of notice to a 
stranger ; how much more when that stranger hap^ 
pens to be a Roman Catholic archbishop ! I puz^d 
my brains for a while to little purpose, until the 
truth, all at once, burst upon me, to wit, I and n^ 
companions had gotten to the female side of die 
range ; the spectators being placed according to seic 
as well as the children. Having made this discovery; 



mth all .^qpeed we rescued ourselves from what may 
justly be ,tef;ined ** a lalse positioik" 

Happening in our saunters, to pass the beautiful 
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cl^^irch of San Fidele, we saw the royal arms of 
Austria disposed in a kind of hatchment above the 
main entrance* Yellow and black drapery decorated 
tjbie pillars and entablatures on the front. On a 
pf(^oted board was announced, that Count Oppizoni, 
grand chamberlain of the court, was dead. We 
entered through funereal drapery before the entrance, 
^d found the church illuminated by innumeraCle 
iprax candles* The walls, columns, &c. were hung 
upth black velvet and gold ; the coffin reposing on a 
bijier. in the centre, decorated in a similar manner^ 
aUmg with official insignia belonging to the defunct. 

..A number of girls,* from the Orphans' Institution, 
^fite chanting the requiem and office for the dead ; — 
some of the finest vocal music I ever listened to, and 
without any accompaniments. 

- Several nuns officiated ; white veils over their 
heads— and a long wax taper in the right liand, — 
with the most sparkling black eyes and pale faces 
inryiginahle. The ceremony seemed to have attracted 
a. large and respectable audience, to hear the singing 
aa well as admire the show. One voice in particular 
commanded almost breathless attention. The solo 
qp^fainly was an exquisite performance^ so soft, pure, 
aod, unearthly, if the expression be allowed ; the 
being who uttered such strains might well be deemed 
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a denizen of the skies. I shall not soon forget those 
heavenly sounds, nor the rapture they inspired. 

The ceremonies had continued for three days, and 
it appears we arrived just at the conclusion. 

In about half an hour, the nuns and children ex- 
tinguished their tapers. The lights in the churdi 
were put out; a few dim rays only straggling 
through its wide entrance, from which the drapery 
was partly flung aside. Some dirty feUows, in their 
working clothes, now lowered the coffin, on which lay 
a cocked hat of the deceased, and, arranging the habi* 
liments, carried it out, preceded by nuns and children 
chanting a requiem for the dead. They had nearly 
two miles to go, I understood, through that broiling 
sun to his residence, whence the body would be 
transmitted to Vienna. 

Time here seems really made to be wasted — the 
" dolce far niente " is neither known nor felt by 
Englishmen. " To make a toil of a pleasure " is the 
great object of our countrymen, vice versA that of the 
Italians. Is not this a true comment — a develope- 
ment of the character and history of each ? 

From this mournful exhibition we bent our steps 
to the Royal Picture Gallery in the coUege of Brera, 
now the Gymnasium, a large quadrangle contain- 
ing many choice paintings. — Correggios and Carac* 
cis — Raphaels and their compeers— detained us a 
long time. Some rude frescos, by Bernardo Luini, 
in the infency of the art, are exceedingly curious. 
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. Titian, Vapdyke^— *not the best specimens I have 
seen, A Raphael, the marriage of the Madonna, in 
his worst, first, hard, dry, style, might have been taken 
for a Greek painting. This worthless variety a student 
was very carefully imitating. I was struck with the 
novelty of a tabkauj half painting half sculpture, some 
parts gilt, by Carlo Crevelli, and a modern picture, 
representing the subject of the Laocoon, by a Venetian 
painter, which gained the prize in 1812, a work of 
considerable merit. An artist was copying this spe- 
cimen of modern genius. But the gem of the whole 
k a Guercino — Abraham dismissing Hagar and Ish- 
mael. The truth, nature, character, expression, 
every thing, perfect I The red, swollen, swimming 
eyes, fixed on her cruel master — the puckered fore- 
head, on which is legibly written — characters too 
plain for the most careless observer to mistake — 
hopeless, unutterable despair ! It is not the first, 
incredulous expression, nor the subsequent over- 
whelming burst of grief, but when fully sensible to 
all the misery and desolation that await her, and the 
innocent ofispring that still clings for succour in her 
agony. 

. Jt is impossible to look on this wonderful picture 
without emotion — ^without a powerful sensation of pity 
apd of anger. The scene becomes real ; you forget 
the painting, and enter into all the circumstances 
with a sympathy and commiseration absolutely painful. 
Is not this the triumph of art ? Never," either before 
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or sinc^ hare I looked upon a picture of mich {n«- 
tense interest. 

Several artists were aUempting a copy ; their imita- 
tions were reaUy ridiculous* I hold it an impossibility 
to make the least approach, either in character oi^ 
expression. 

About a dozen students were at work in this room ; 
their productions extremely various as to merit-*- the 
best, however, was hardly above, perhaps below, me^ 
diocrity. 

Five rooms are completely full, and, altogether, 
an interesting collection, showing the progress of art 
from its infancy. 

I did not examine the sculptures with much atten- 
tion. Casts from the most celebrated statues ar& 
placed here, for the benefit of students. 

An observatory, a library, and a botanic gard^ji 
are attached to the academy. 

The Ambrosian Library was undergoing a cottsi*^ 
derable enlargement ; extensive additions, and somif 
new buildings, just erected, rendering it rather diriy 
and disagreeable, in consequence, whilst the alter- 
ations were in progress. 

This celebrated institution, founded by Cardinal 
F. Borromeo, contains nearly forty thousand prints 
volumes, and fifteen thousand MSS. Raphael'* 
first sketch, with variations, of his ^ School of 
Athens," is preserved here. It is wrought in crayoni;' 



a';wQ9v4erful performance tor grandeur of conception, 
and masterly design. 

:, 3oine very fine pictures^ sketches, &a, by the an- 
oifott roasters, were shown to us. Amongst the rest, 
sketches of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo. 
A wretched copy of Da Vinci's Last Supper occu- 
pies a prominent place. 

. In this library are kept the MSS. of Leonardo da 
Vinci, embellished with his own pencil. A MS. 
Virgil, once in the possession of Petrarch, and en- 
riched by remarks in his handwriting. A Josephus, 
^lery valuable, being written on papyrus, both sides of 
the leaf, from some convent in the East. MSS. of 
the second century, Pliny, Cicero, &c In fact, the 
riohes that are displayed absolutely bewilder and 
confound at the first glance; another, I could not 
a^rd to give. 

Ere this visit, I was very glad of my siesta. The 
Qtceets, and every where out of doors, so intensely hot, 
%pn) one o'clock to three, as to be quite intolerable^ 
^ifiecially for strangers. Opening the windows, and 
clp$aug the ** JalousieSf^^ we lay a-bed in cool deshabUlin 
Artificial twilight is peculiarly grateful after the un-> 
Q^ouded fervour of an Italian sun. Whilst at Milan 
^ ,sky was without a cloud, and, in whatsoever 
qifa^ter we might be, the white, glittering pinnacles 
^ the Duomo were generally visible in the blue airi 
Axfff(Mx)^g the already aching sen^e with their fervid 
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brightness; I can scarcely conceire a greater luxury 
than the Italian siesUu 

Reading, or rather absorbing, Beckford's Italy, I 
lay, until the sound of music impelled me to a peep 
through the blinds. In the court-yard were some 
street musicians: a male and female, with guitars; 
two others, playing a first and tenor violin. 

The ht^i a punchy, vivacious fellow, sung De 
Begni's " Largo al factotum,** in capital style, to his 
guitar. The prima donna executed several airs from 
Rossini equally well. I was really surprised to ob- 
serve the manner, the feeling, which animated the 
whole performance. I am sure some of our English 
singers might take a lesson advantageously from 
these itinerant musicians. I have heard much worse 
at the Italian Opera in London. 

Our excellent suite of rooms, for which we only 
paid eight francs per day, was arranged as follows : — 
First, the outer, or servant's room; then mine; 
dining and drawing room, and last, my companions' 
chamber, who always chose a double-bedded apart- 
ment. They were all both lofty and spacious, be- 
sides well furnished. Attendance the best possible. 
Chambermatc29 all men. 

A fine opportunity for geological studies ! The 
stairs, and their name is <^ Legion," are multifarious 
specimens of clay slate, hornblende, greenstone^ 
gneiss, granite, sienite, &c. Floors of the Royal 
Picture Gallery are apparently breccia, in large angu- 
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lar fragments. They may be composition, but I 
cannot now speak to this fact with any degree of 
certainty, and it is hardly worth ascertaining. 

After dinner we visited a small amphitheatre 
where an equestrian troop — a very humble imitation 
of Ducrow's — were performing. It was broad day- 
light, and our enclosure — a handsome building, with 
boxes, pit, gallery, and stage — completely open to the 
sky; such is the serenity of that lovely atmosphere. 
One clever fellow played with brass balls, cups, and 
knives, the horse at three quarters speed. A female 
galloped about famously, astride ! Mr. Merryman, 
I fiuicy, was intended to represent an Englishman. 
He was dressed in cocked hat, green coat, buckskin 
" dittos^* and top boots, — a stupid fellow, without 
any attempt either at wit, foolery, or grimace ; being 
silent nearly all the time. Probably there are 
watchers near, who keep these and other " fools from 
babbling." The fear of a certain huge building, not 
far off, where the Emperor keeps a number of state 
prisoners immured, may operate as a wholesome 
example. 

An excellent band, from one of the garrison regi- 
ments, was worth all the other performances. An 
air I could not name, something like a Scotch me- 
lody with which I was once familiar, recalled distant 
scenes, and many bygone impressions. Perhaps 
one of Haydn's. 

Afterwards we went to the " Teatro Re'* A 
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good singer and actressy Signora Spece, much ad- 
mired. She was only eighteen, but raninded me of 
Ptota. I thought her voice rather husky. An inter-* 
lude, with a man-monkey, sufficiently ovM, and en- 
tertaining. Walked home by a moonlight of intense 
brightness, having made pretty good use of our time 
for one day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MILAN. 

Jtme 10. 

I AROSE at seven, intending to mount the Duomo. 
Prying round its walls, I found some old botanical 
friends : Parietaria officinalis (Pellitory of the wall) 
and Antirrhinum Cymbalaria (Pedlar's-basket) were 
growing sparingly out of the crevices on its northern 
nde, generally the best aspect for wild plants in most 
ntoations. A considerable portion of the basement 
is a species of granite, and blocks of light pink fel- 
spar, beautifully polished, almost semi-transparent. I 
examined the bas reliefs outside with some care. 
They are in excellent preservation, though a large 
portion of the figure is, in many of them, detached 
from the ground. What must foreigners think of 
our dirty edifices ? The whole was glittering above 
me, like snow and frostwork in the sunbeams. 

I took a lackey from the inn, who was loquacious 
and communicative enough. He led me through 
the nave into the south transept, where a table 
and keeper received the price of my entrance, — 

VOL. IL N 
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two pauls; worth about a franc. A little comer 
door admitted us to the staircase, where, at every 
turn, peremptory forbidding notices stared me in 
the face, which did not speak much in favour of 
the decency, good manners, or cleanliness of the 
people. 

What would be thought of the following notice, 
over a marble staircase, at any rate on this side the 
Tweed : viz. " Commit no nuisance.'' The Italian 
prohibition was, however, couched in less ambiguous 
terms. 

After a hard tug, emerged into sunlight on the 
roof of the transept. We threaded the mazy in- 
tricacies amid a forest of statues, " studying the 
* statutes at large,* " as a wicked punster would, doubt* 
less, have said. The whole upper part is built of 
that beautiful primitive rock, saccharine limestone^ 
from the lake of Como ; statuary marble, it is usu* 
ally termed, forming the lowest series of the stratified 
group. To see this labyrinth of statues, white as when 
fresh from the chisel, is worth a pilgrimage to Lorn* 
bardy, if for no other object. 

Another, and a narrower staircase, built in rich 
openwork, forming one of the buttresses, "screwed** 
us upward to the last practicable summit. 

I was quite unprepared for the extraordinary view 
that surrounded us. An amphitheatre of Alps, seven 
hundred miles, in one semicirci^ar swe^p, is no trivial 
matter to stretch out suddenly before you. 
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The city — where, like another Asmodeus, one 
might dive into every secluded court, and area — lay 
basking in the hot sun beneath, precisely as though 
we had been poised over, in a balloon ; a city, whose 
architecture and style is of the most picturesque and 
imaginative character. The different squares and 
markets, the amphitheatre, citadel, corso, palaces, 
churches, all brought under one magnificent coup 
(Tcsily unparalleled, probably, in Europe. 

Stretching southwards, and on either hand, lay the 
vast, level plains of Lombardy, green with abun- 
dance, and almost exhausdess fertility. The whole 
cucde melting into mist, no horizon visible in that 
direction, save the distant Apennines, soft and hazy 
as a shadow. Nine roads diverge like radii, of 
which we were the centre; — Verona and Venice, 
Parma and Florence, Rome and Naples, Lodi and 
Mantua, Genoa, Turin, the Simplon, Como. On 
the north side, and on either hand, east and west, 
these extensive plains, and the sky, many degrees 
above the horizon, were enveloped in the same 
hot, sweltering haze. Higher, as though suspended 
in mid air, the whole 'range of Alps, from the 
Maritime to the Grisons, hung over them, to all 
appearance, within a short distance from the spec- 
tator, and completely detached from earth. Pro- 
bably it might be from some peculiar state of atmo- 
spherical refraction, as we had rain a day or two 
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afterwards, but to me the view was almost like en- 
chantment. For a few seconds I was incredulous ; I 
could scarcely believe my own eyes ! there appeared 
something so extraordinary, and out of the common 
course of nature. Such a sublime vision I never be- 
held, nor, indeed, any distant scene under similar 
circumstances; and, consequently, had no precise 
data whereon to judge, as to size and distance. 
Monte Rosa, though eighty miles off, was distinct as 
though within five or six; and almost every crag, 
not only visible, but dark, sharp, and jutting from 
the eternal snows upon its front. 

A fine light rose colour was the prevailing tint of 
these snowy pyramids. The extremities of the range 
could hardly be less than one hundred and fifty miles 
distant. 

Monte Viso, Mont Cenis, the Simplon, St Goth- 
ard, Spliingen, and the Tyrolese Alps, lay under 
my ken, as though cut off from all communication 
with their base. An appearance, in general, to be 
observed early in the morning only ; and let not any 
plea of idleness, or indisposition, prevent the stranger 
from visiting this unique panorama. 

After enjoying the spectacle above an hour, it was 
time to think of a descent — a dizzy, unpleasant job. 
The stairs and avenue so narrow, and open to the 
abyss, that every step seemed as though it were a 
plunge into the street. A slender bit of iron, not 
breast high, was the only defence. My conductor 
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was, or professed to be^ surprised at the rapidity and 
fearlessness with which I ran down* Last week, a 
young gentleman he had conveyed to the summit 
without any difficulty, grew so timid and dizzy in 
the descent, that he was obliged to be supported, and 
almost carried down. It is no uncommon thing for 
strangers to be afflicted with severe vertigo in re- 
turning. 

Had now ascended three of the loftiest cathedrals 
in Europe, — Cologne^ Strasburg, wd Milan. 

I examined the carving of the pinnacles more mi- 
nutely, and was surprised at the high finish of these 
ornaments. Every leaf as accurately chiseled as 
though it were the principal object, in place of a 
very subordinate accessory. A diluted sulphuric 
acid has been applied to the more ancient parts, in 
order they should harmonise in colour with the 
modern.* 

Masses and services continually agoing, in one 
or more of the little chapels, and at the altars, num- 
bers of which are erected round the interior. This 
morning, even so early, I saw a priest and his helper 
in one of the chapels, ^^ making the elements ;" all gone 
through in dumb show — not another individual was 
present : • — a convenient fashion for worshippers. At 
any hour, from sunrise to sunset, an individual may 

* To-day workmen were hanging the interior with crimson and 
-gold drapery, preparatory to a great festival on the morrow, the ** Fete 
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drop in, take a mouthful of prayers somewhere, and 
retire when he thinks proper. I have seen the la* 
bourer going to his day's occupation, enter, kneel 
before an altar, 3ay a few aves and paters^ and so 
forth, and away to his work, whether wiser or better 
I know not, but would fain hope he was no worse. 
At any rate, he felt some responsibility, some need 
of assistance from a higher and purer source ; and I 
hardly need inquire whether he, or the haughty, 
self-sufficient infidel are more likely to fulfil their 
moral and social duties ; — whether he who fears not 
God, wiU, in the end) regard man. A state of future 
reward and retribution can have no influence on the 
latter, either to deter from crime, or as a motive to 
virtue. 

In the streets we saw the whole process of making 
ices. A fellow, with a machine like a knife-grinder'sy 
bawling ^^most musical'' up and down. When a 
customer appears, of course^ froth the lower classes, 
he sets to work, spins round his <* affair," and the 
beverage is frozen immediately. Salt and motion 
are the auxiliaries, along with lumps of ice, pounded^ 
and placed round the vessel. For a few centissind 
this pleasant luxury may be procured. 

Lemons are hawked about just gathered, and in-* 
credibly cheap. Water melons, too, in the markets at 
a very low rate. 

Hiring a carriage, we drove to the suppressed Do- 
minican convent of S. Maria delle Grazie, to see 
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Leonardo da Vinci's celebrated fresco of the Last 
Supper. It is painted in what was formerly the re- 
fectory of the monks, — ^a long, lofty, unfurnished apart- 
ment on the ground-floor; the windows high up, 
near the ceiling. One end of the room is occupied 
by this beautiful painting, the other by a wretched 
daub, probably of the same age or earlier. The 
pigment is crumbling off Da Vinci's picture in small 
bits; but it would be impossible to prevent such 
irreparable injury. 

I have heard many contradictory accounts regard- 
ing this extraordinary masterpiece of the noble painter, 
— a companion of princes, the friend and associate 
of the Sforza and the Medici. By some, it is said 
to be completely destroyed; by others, the French 
soldiers, when at Milan, amused themselves with 
firing bullets at the heads by way of target. Again, 
that it has been wholly repainted, and, in a modern 
publication, which ought to have relied on better 
authority, it is asserted, the painting no longer 
exists. Not one of these statements is true. Thougli 
sadly wasted by time and neglect^ the whole is still 
a wonderful and incomparable specimen of the 
master. Probably, some immaterial parts have been 
retouched; and, I fancy, the table-cloth, with its 
formal, square folds, that are so conspicuous in Ra- 
phael Morghen's engraving, are spurious. The latter 
print gives a very erroneous idea of the subject. It is 
too long in proportion to the height, as compared with 

N 4 
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the original. The face of our Saviour it would be im- 
possible to represent, or convey the least notion of — 
its almost miraculous expression — never before were 
such heavenly dignity, such majesty and meekness, 
combined in the human countenance* All the boasted 
forms of heathen deities, whether Jove or Apollo, 
fail to impart what is here portrayed; the awful, 
sublime, holy, beneficent attributes of God-man, 
truly, inimitably personified. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the head of our 
Lord is in excellent preservation, with scarcely a 
crack or a fiaw ; whilst many of the others, and es- 
pecially the draperies, are greatly injured ; whether 
the artist took especial and extraordinary pains to 
secure the durability of this portion of his work, it is 
impossible to say ; but I do not suppose a miracle 
has been wrought for its safety. According to some 
autliorities. Da Vinci was occupied sixteen years in 
painting it. In consequence of this head alone being 
so perfect, it is often surmised to have been repainted. 
Those who have given such an opinion, I should hope, 
for the credit of their judgment, have not made any 
acccurate examination. The head of Judas was re- 
ported to have been a striking likeness to the prior of 
the convent. A stage is erected, with steps, for the 
convenience of a nearer survey, — a privilege of which 
I carefully availed myself; afterwards sketching its 
appearance from a distance of about forty or fifty feet 
A copy should have been given, but it was too minute 
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and indistinct to convey any satisfactory impression 
to^my readers.* 

..From this place we visited the circus or amphithe- 
atre^ erected by command of Napoleon, in imitation 
of .those by the Roman emperors. It is not far from 
the ancient casde; the inner square of which is now 
used as a barracks for the Austrian troops. 

We drove across a level field, of great extent, where 
soldiers were exercising under a burning sun, that 
was. enough to fry them, inside and out. A few com- 
panies were firing at the target. 

The area of this amphitheatre, it is said, will seat 
nearly forty thousand spectators. Mere steps are cut 
in the sloping bank, without any defence from the rain 
or sun. The entrance and its buildings are superb. 

* Since this was written, I am glad to find my opinion confirmed 
hjlk much better judge than myself. Mr. Brockedon says, in bis 
^fixcursioiis in the Alps,"^- << The fine head of Christ is the only one 
in this picture in which the triumph of art and the prodigious powers 
at iSbe painter are still evident. The bead of Christ infinitely sur- 
pMiw? every other attempt that I have seen to portray his character. 
The late; venerable President of the Royal Academy, Mr. West, once 
remsrlced to me, that the expression of Christ should be * meekness 
without -meanness, and dignity without ostentation.* The head of the 
Saviour in Leonardo*s Last Supper, has not realised this, but gone fkr 
beyond what any imagination can conceive, unassisted by a sight of 
dik fMtoduction of Da Vinci's ; for to these he has added the expres- 
juofi which had arisen put of the circumstances of Christ's situation." 
" The hundred-times-repei^ted fidsehood about the state of this head, 
whidi Leonardo is said to have left unfinished in despair, is obvious 
erto to a common observer ; and the cant of criticism which under- 
took to explain it, is instantly contradicted by the sight of this wonder- 
ful work. The head of Christ is the most studied, finished, and 
effective in the picture." Pp. 80, 81. 

N 5 
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Six colanms, each one block of ^ranife rauge^ support 
a gallery where the nobility sat, and the conqueror 
of Italy once presided in perscm. Naumachiae were 
exhibited, likewise horse and chariot races. The 
area for the games can be laid under water in ten 
minutes; mock sea-fights, I understood, have been 
shown since Napoleon's abdication. It was the in- 
tention of the latter to introduce combats of wild 
animals, and gladiatorial exhibitions, similar to those 
of the Romans. It is supplied from the canal, which 
still runs slowly round by a narrow channel, and is 
covered with water occasionally, where soldiers bathe 
and swim. The green turf is nicely shaven, and 
the whole kept in excellent order. 

The esplanade surroundmg the castle and ram- 
parts is planted with chestnut and linden trees, which 
throw out a thousand delightful odours, and form de- 
licious promenades. Through some oS. these groves 
and alleys we proceeded to the Corso, celebrated for 
its magnificent ^^ drive." This unrivalled area is of 
great width ; about one hundred feet in breadth are 
kept constantly watered ; and one of the finest for 
the purpose, probably, in Europe. " High drive,'^ is 
about seven o'clock at this season ; when five or six 
hundred carriages may be seen at one time. We 
were rather too early for the show, which I did not 
at all regret. The sides are planted with trees, under 
which pedestrians enjoy the scene. 

On our left, was the Lazaretto, built by S. Carlo 
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Borromeo, during the great plague, to which we have 
before alluded. It once contained, I was told, fifty 
thousand sick persons. 

On our right we passed by the state prison. Here 
deveral individuals of rank are confined. In some 
cases, their families are permitted to share this con- 
finement. 

Again, this afternoon, I noticed immense heaps of 
eumtiio siratusj with the addition of cirro stratus in 
long lines like spears pushing through, or passing 
across them. In our island, this appearance is an 
infallible sign of broken, stormy weatlier; but, on 
the southern side the Alps, the whole pageant seems 
to pass off towards their distant summits ; or dis- 
persing, the sky becomes serene as before. 

Entering one of the main streets, before the church 
of San Lorenzo, we passed those beautiful remains 
of Roman architecture ; a portico, or more correctly, 
sixteen fluted Corinthian columns, said to be the 
remains of a temple of Hercules. Buonaparte wished 
to remove them for the decoration of his Campus 
Martins here, but, fortunately, this design was not 
put into execution. 

Driving past a public garden, we saw, by the pla- 
cards in front, a play or some sort of spectacle was in 
course of performance, — six o'clock. Alighting, we 
entered a verdant alley, planted with trees, and paid 
fifteen sous each, about seven-pence, for admission to 
the boxes ! It was a small theatre, open to the sky, 
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like those of the Greeks, where plays are acted by 
daylight << Surely it never rains in this country." 
This was our decided impression from what we had 
hitherto seen* 

An audience, of the lower and middle classes, were 
listening, with great attention, to the tragedy of 
Orestes, by Alfieri. Where, but in Italy, could 
spectators be found paying fifteen sous entrance to 
relish poetry like Alfieri's ; and, on such a subject, 
declaimed by a few actors, without any change of 
scene or variety of costume ? Does it not speak more 
for their intellectual character, than histrionic exhi- 
bitions do in our own country, where scarcely any 
thing will be listened to, but what is paraded through 
the eye, like physic coaxed into the stomach along 
with sugar-plums? 

There was but an indifferent band; yet tlie whole 
affair was so novel. Trees, gardens, birds caroling 
around you, mingled with voices, and horrid tragedy 
faces from Medea and Orestes, altogether afforded 
one of the most curious sights on our journey. 

We did not stay long, as our intention was to 
go to the Theatre Canobiana. Passed a splendid 
fountain in one of the squares, the Place Fontana; «^ 
not one of those horizontal spigot-holders generally 
known by that name. Nereids and dolphins, finely 
sculptured in white marble, were pouring and spout- 
ing up water, in the most elegant and gracefiil forms 
imaginable, into a vase of polished porphyry. 
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At the theatre we heard the Opei*a of Leocadia by 
Rossi. It seems a prodigious &vourite here. Prima 
Donna, Signora Sofia — she has a fine voice, but pulls 
horrid faces. In the ballet, an exceedingly hand- 
some female personated the heroine. 

This theatre is on the model of La Scala, 
but smaller. The pit was nearly full; but the 
boxes not one third occupied. The approaches are 
wretcliedly dirty, and the interior not much more 
cleanly. 

One advantage the Italian theatres possess, which 
amply atones for any inferiority in decorations to our 
own. Perfect decorum reigns here in public ; and 
ladies may go and return unattended, or pass from 
box to box through the lobbies, without receiving the 
slightest insult, or hear or see any thing that can of- 
• fend the most fastidious. 

Another Italian moonlight. The air so bland, so 
soft, like breathing something ethereal, contrasted 
with the palpable fogs of our damp ^^ starvation '* 
climate. The peculiar grateful sensation it diffuses 
through the whole system may be felt but not ex- 
pressed, as the player and patriot say, touching gra- 
titude for favours to come ! 

I had almost forgotten to mention that in many 
of the streets a double row of flags are placed for 
carriage-wheels to roll upon. This arrangement is 
common to most of the principal towns in Italy. 

Milan may be said to present a pattern of cleanli- 
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ness, when compared to other cities and towns in this 
sultry climate. Dr. James Johnson attributes it to 
the Austrian muskets, which parade the streets at 
night, and poke into all persons taking improper free- 
doms. He says, the Austrian bayonet is the best 
scavenger he has seen south of the Simplon ; and 
that it has superseded the stiletto both here and in 
other places. 

A pretty long catalogue of sights for one day. At 
half-past eleven I retired to rest. We have engaged 
a vetturino, to take us, in two days, to Turin, com- 
mencing early on the morrow, in consequence of the 
great heat, which renders it scarcely possible to travel 
in the middle part of the day. 

We had now arrived at the apogee, or greatest dis- 
tance from the centre of revolution. Our orbit, as 
before observed, being an ellipse of great eccentri- 
city, London situated in one of its foci. I cannot 
say it was conformable to that iamous law of Kep- 
ler's, the radius vector describing equal areas in 
equal times ; inasmuch as our present motion ought 
to have been slowest, inversely as the square of the 
distance. 

I recollect being somewhat puzzled for the mo- 
ment, in finding that our watches, losing gradually 
ever since we departed, were now 40 minutes too 
late, or, in other words, the sun rises 40 minutes 
sooner at Milan than London ; according to the fol- 
lowing theorem : — 
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Long. 9^ 11' 45'' E. from London. 

aeO^ : 24 hours : : 9** 1 1' 45'' : : 40' 
or thereabouts. 

This abstruse phenomenon, with its elaborate cal- 
culation, I found out as I lay in bed, where all great 
geniuses project their schemes, and mature their 
discoveries. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MILAN TO VERCELLI. 



June 11. 

We left Milan at 5 o'clock a.m. Even at that 
early hour shops, markets, all in full operation. 
The latter commence with daylight, — the middle 
portion being devoted to rest, and a partial suspen- 
sion of business. Nearly every house has its Ve- 
netian shutters, to keep out light, and admit air. 

Dwelling houses like prisons. Iron gratings, and 
dirty unoccupied windows, front the streets. The 
family apartments usually look into courtyards, or 
gardens behind. An Italian town consequently pre- 
sents a very different aspect to the lively, cleanly ap- 
pearance of our own. 

Handicraft trades are often followed out of doors : 
operatives taking shelter in large open gateways, 
from the heat; where I have seen females working 
those beautiful black lace veils worn by tlie Milanese. 

It was a hot dusty morning ; not a breath abroad. 
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Nature seemed basking under a sky that would have 
*^ roasted an ox whole)" with little trouble. Every 
body looked nearly parboiled. 

Our carriage was an excellent article for the 
journey ; with pockets, lolling places, and every ap- 
pliance for rest and comfort. The driver had come 
with a freight from Parma, and was waiting at Mi- 
lan, for a job in return. Our route, though in the 
opposite direction, did not come amiss : — these 
Italian vetturini rove about at large, and will go any 
where for employment. At Turin, doubtless, he 
would be able to work his way back again. The 
bargain was for 120 francs (5/.), 18^ posts, not far 
short of 100 miles. But the driver expected a dou- 
ceuTj buono manoj according to the estimation in which 
we held his services. 

The road was lined with trees ; and the ground 
laid out in crops. Indian corn, maize, and pota- 
toes were the principal produce. Mulberry and 
acacia trees, the latter very large, often planted round 
rice fields, where the first shoots appeared, peeping 
out of the water absolutely necessary to their growth. 
Sometimes, a solitary cow, grazing by the road side, 
watched by two or three idle urchins, whose sole 
employment consisted in dozing out the time. Oc- 
casionally, their office was partly supplied by a strong 
tether, to keep the animal from straying. 

Papaver Rhoeus (Common Poppy), indicating a 
loose sandy soil, has been very plentiful since we 
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entered Lombardy. Likewise the Convolvulus arven- 
siSf Centaurea Cyamis (Blue Bottle), — all extremely 
abundant amongst the corn. Some fine specimens 
of Nepeta cataria (Catmint); its downy, white 
leaves, quite in keeping, as to colour and sur&ee, 
with the white dust amongst which it loves to 
flourish. 

I was surprised to see the ffoitre so prevalent ; as 
much, to all appearance, as in the Valais* 

As we passed on, the whole country seemed abso- 
lutely teeming with abundance. The soil, a sandy 
loam of the richest kind, — rarely any fallow ground ; 
when one crop is gathered, another follows. Often 
three crops in one year, according to circumstances $ 
so that no limit appears to the fertility of this favoured 
region, abounding with " corn, wine, and oil." 

Houses occasionally ornamented with fresco paints 
ings, exceedingly well executed ; Madonnas, saints, 
&c., mostly sacred subjects. I detected several copies 
from the old masters. Monte Rosa lay in great 
majesty on the opposite sky ; but disappeared in the 
course of an hour or two. 

The road is level, and almost in a right line for a 
considerable distance, so that it is possible, in some 
instances, to see from one post to another. 

The Anchusa italica^ blue and purple varieties^ 
were growing in great plenty ; likewise the CyrtoffloS' 
sum officinale (Common Hound's-tongue). The 
little red Anagallis arvensis (Scarlet Pimpernel), or 
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** poor man's weather-fglass," was fully out, foretoken-* 
ing a fine day. 

I was greatly amused to watch the washiiig pro- 
cess. A board like a boot-jack, — sometimes a large 
stone, — on which they first soap the raiment, then, 
for a while, thump unmercifully, rinsing it in the 
stream ; where, as at Geneva, the operators are very 
dexterous in preventing its escape, should the current 
be dangerously rapid. 

Two posts and a half, about twelve miles, brought 
lis to Bufialora, the last Austrian custom-house. 
We were about to enter his majesty of Sardinia's ter- 
ritory again, close to the Ticino, which divides Lom- 
bardy from Piedmont, and, issuing from Lago Mag- 
giore at Sesto, joins the Po beyond Pavia ; the latter 
carrying the drainage of both Alps and Apennines, 
through the great basin of Lorabardy, into the Adri- 
atic, below Venice. It was pleasant to look upon the 
stream, to remember the shores it was destined to visit. 
A few hours, thought I, and that rumpling wave glides 
past Pavia, Piacenza, Cremona, through the territories 
of Parma, Mantua, Modena, Ferrara; until, perhaps, 
on the third evening, as the setting sun lingers on 
the blue Adriatic, and his last rays on the shores of 
Istria, its placid current shall mingle with the ocean 
gulf, and lose its individuality for ever I 

This was the bent of my musings as we passed 
along its banks; and, crossing a handsome, wide. 
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modern looking, granite bridge, numbering eleven 
capacious arches, we made our last bow to Austria. 

Ere this, however, we had to ask his ^^ Kaiser " 
majesty's authorities' permisSion ; passports being 
demanded at the BufFalora custom-hous^ notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of our courier. It was 
certainly an imposition. Passports, uiiJess under 
suspicious circumstanceiS are not demanded on 
leaving, but only previous to entering another state. 
After waiting, and grumbling nearly half an hour, 
we were obliged to submit, paying a small fee, too, 
for the privilege of being detained. 

A branch from the Ticino ran close by, narrow but 
navigable as a canal to Pavia. The barges were 
drawn by bullocks— along with horses — against the 
stream, which was tolerably rapid. At the wooden 
bridge we met six waggons, each drawn by two 
oxen ; fine healthy looking animals, but excessively 
slow. Afterwards our path was through a pretty 
extensive wood, where numbers of small, " dove 
coloured," wild pigeons had their nests ; flying about 
at such a tempting distance, that one good shot 
would have made terrible havoc with the colony. 

The bridge I have mentioned is about a mile from 
BufFalora ; on the other side is the Sardinian custom- 
house, a new, rather handsome and spacious range 
of buildings, where we expected a strict examina- 
ticMi of our luggage. We were received, no doubt, 
with similar feelings to those of a cat, when some 
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.unfortunate victim has fallen into her talons. Pass- 
ports and luggage were surrendered, gallanted off 
into the court-yard, and our keys in immediate 
requisition. We were soon given to understand, 
that for ^' a consideration " a very slight search 

would suffice, or else 1 We chose the bribery 

alternative, as it would have been in their power, 
by frivolous pretences, to have hindered our progress 
materially. Three or four francs rescued our effects 
from these harpies, and we had then free range 
through Piedmont and Savoy. Until the French 
frontier, more than three hundred miles distant, we 
were at liberty to call them our own. 

Large specimens of Verbascum ihapsus (Shepherd's 
Club), in this neighbourhood ; and the Filices every 
where abundant. A beautiful little Toad*flax (I could 
not determine the species) grew plentifully by the hot 
dusty road, as though " enjoying itself," chacun a son 
govtt Trifolium officinak (Common Melilot), on the 
borders of fields and hedge banks. Spartium scopa^ 
rium (Cytisus scoparius) (Common Broom), likewise 
indicating rather a lack of cultivation hereabouts. 
I noticed a pretty Geranium, some specimens with, 
and some without, dissected leaves. The Brambles, 
too, with their light pink, blush coloured flowers, 
were trailing about every bush and bank. Malva 
moschata (Musk Mallow), and M. rotundifoKa, by the 

road sides. 

Almost immediately after passing the custom- 
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house, we were highly diverted by a fresco, represent- 
ing a cat in a window, sunning herself. Such a 
contrast, both in subject and execution, to what had 
recently passed under our notice, was sufficiently 
amusing. 

I still found that sneezing was "no joke;" our 
driver gave the usual benediction, whenever this im- 
portant accident took place, with an air of gravity, 
quite disproportioned to the offence. 

The road was extremely heavy, — a poor looking 
$andy soil, ere we came to Riccate; — a high nar- 
row steeple, right ahead, seemed as though we 
should never overtake it. Small green and yellow 
lizards were wriggling out of every wall, brisk and 
wanton in the sun. Just entering the village, a fat 
portly looking nymph, was kneeling; her garments 
tucked in considerably above the knee. She was 
washing clothes by the stream : — it was the custom, 
apparently, for she did not attempt to alter the 
disposition of things as we went by. 

Riccate is an ugly, ruinous town, as these Pied- 
montese generally are. Windows, the better sort, 
covered with oiled paper, mostly in a ruinous and 
tattered condition. 

Though favoured with a climate genial beyond 
measure, and a soil teeming with fatness, yet dirt 
ajid poverty are the prevailing characteristics. Lazi- 
ness and filth are their birthright, which they have 
np inclination to relinquish. 
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Neat cottagesy with happy smiling faces around them, 
are entirely absent. The country, properly so called, 
in a great measure uninhabited. Labourers congre^ 
gate in towns and villages, whence issuing to their 
daily toil of weeding and working at the crops,— 
often up to the knees in water all day long. Outdoor 
labour is, in a great measure, performed by females, a 
considerable number of the male population leaving 
home, to seek employment, perhaps less reputable, in 
the large towns and cities of Europe. Home has few 
charms, or even attractions, for an Italian peasant ; 
and large tracts of country sometimes appear utterly 
depopulated. 

Flax was in full flower, and the grain nearly ripe. 
The horizon, to, all appearance, a perfect level, ex- 
cept the distant Alps, that looked scarcely part and 
parcel of the earth we trod upon. Large heaps of 
eumtdo stratus were gathering towards them, and in a 
while shut out their huge summits from our view. 
The rest of the sky quite clear : not a film over that 
glowing sun. Though corns do pinch, I don't expect 
rain. 

What a vast reservoir has Providence placed amidst 
these inaccessible peaks. The plains of Lombardy 
and Piedmont would have been little better than the 
deserts of Arabia, or the arid steppes of the Crimea, 
had these wonderful storehouses not existed. The 
hotter and drier their summer, and the more water is 
poured forth by the melting snows, at the driest and 



faott^t period of the year, — Uesiiueg-QK>re-fracftua 
than Uie mines of Golconda, or the golden wtadu^ 
the weBt. Werethese AJpcooly jiut-below theJioulft 
of perpetual froet, the whole roass of snow wooU'Im 
melted, ere the period when its diffusion could aloae 
be of service. 

An excellent system of irrigation is practiaecb 
Hundreds of miles, a perpetual dribbling of wettt 
from sluices, and all sorts of artificial contrivaocei^ 
announces the care and ingenui^ with whidt ' ibeM 
resources are directed. • . '■■ 

We passed a girl with a gourd bottle carding wifie, 
probably to the labourers. It was now high notok: 
She seemed to have walked a considerable diataneer 
Women still wear that strange &i)ciful beatMresi^^ 
with silver skewers or pins. ' I cannot fort)ear'gtnii^ 
a sketch. -.-.; 




The ^mphytam officiaak, (Common Comftvy), now 
and then, along with Datura Stnmnmium (Thom* 
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W€ wtate almost baked inside our oven» ere^ about 
o-dock, we reached Novara, glad to alight, and 
rest and refreshment at the Albergo Tre Re ; 
Iwving travelled nearly thirty miles; where it was our 
is(ention to stay two or three hours. 

IJe ordered refreshments in the salle a manger^ 
which was decorated in a superior style. In the mid- 
cDe ceiling appeared the sun. Twelve signs of the 
lodiac, flowers, cupids, and arabesque ornaments, 
aomething in the style of Cipriani, filled up the 
nanaining space, 

Novara is a bishop's see, and a fortified city. The 
cathedral is a handsome structure. Houses and 
churches generally built of brick, and cased with mor- 
tar ; both materials of an excellent quality ; the 
hitter beautifully white and durable ; keeping its hard* 
ncss and colour for a long time. In some places it 
seemed to be growing into marble again. The tower 
of the principal church is ornamented with paintings 
round the clock. 

We had pretty good entertainment, and the best 
Vin d'Astif at about a franc per bottle ; but, somehow, 
the soup I always suspect. Remember bearing of 
** feather broth *' — " saupe d la plume,** A fowl killed, 
and scalded in boiling water to bring off the feathers ; 
this same water, in due time, converted into soup ; in 
whtdhi part of the plumage was actually visible, when 
wmrred. up to the guests. The story is not an '< old tra- 
Ydfer/' but a ^^ real fact;" and, accordingly, I 
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reserved my usual visit to the cuisine till our meal was 
despatched. 

Dirt and finery, as usual, in about equal propor«» 
tions; odours evidently becoming more palpable. The 
kitchen, however, was a ne plus uUra^ — a concentm- 
tion of all abominations, yet discovered. Filth and 
garbage covered the floor, labouring under the accu* 
mulations of ages I To cleanse this Augean stable^ 
would have been out of the question. Underneath 
the dresser was a depdt for live fowls -^ the only pen. 
When wanted for use^ cooky puts one hand beneath^ 
— wrings round the neck of a victim, hap-hazard, 
after which, — the usual process. 

I was glad to escape, and say nothing of what I had 
seen. 

Sauntering through the streets, we saw two Capi^ 
chins in their drab or camel-coloured woollen gais 
ments ; barefooted, beards, and tonsures. They bad 
come for the purpose of begging from a convent, 
several miles distant, and were hunting after a convey-^ 
ance back. They had not foresworn either vanities or 
luxuries, apparently; being well laden with good 
things, and in famous condition, ^^ smooth, sleek,. €uid 
slippery .'' £re we left, they had engaged a caleche 
for their own special accommodation. 

Our driver was unwilling to yoke his horses, but 
we were tired of waiting. Only about sixteen miles 
travel to our night's Jodging, at Vercelli; neverthdess^ 
we f^U impatient to proceed, evidently much agions^^ 
bis wish. 
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' Between three and four o'clock we rumbled out of 
the narrow streets ; cultivation commencing immedi- 
al)ely outside the gate. Very tame and uninteresting. 
All around, &r as the eye could reach, fields, under 
water, planted with rice, now about eight inches high. 

Between Novara and Vercelli, the air is reckoned 
eactremely unwholesome; the few inhabitants we saw 
had a heavy sickly i^pearance, doubtless from con- 
tinued moisture, and the consequent malaria. At 
Orfengo, about halfway, hemp is cultivated : I did 
net see any specimens previously. The heat in our 
carriage was almost insupportable. I thought one of 
my companions would have melted away. The sun's 
rays completely penetrated our " inside ; " not a 
breath of air stirring ; and we regretted having per- 
suaded the driver to proceed so soon, against his 
better judgment 

I gathered a Pulmanaria, with dark blue flowers; 
and Omphalodes verTia ( Venus's Navelwort). On cross- 
ing a bridge over the Sesia, near Vercelli, great 
plenty of Sedum sexangulare (insipid Stone-crop), by 
the river side. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when we arrived at 
Vercelli, pretty thoroughly "done " — baked through. 
The " fire king's " oven was an ice-house to ours. 

The savours were, indeed, dreadful, as we drove 
through the main streets. This city, like all the 
rest we had p%ssed through, looks corroded with 
dirt «id neglect; ruinous, and deserted; so unlike 
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the bustle cleanliness, and commereial acdvitjr-a 
place of this importance would undoubtedly exhibk 
in England. 

Plenty of convents, friars, beggars, flies, and other 
such nuisances. Fresco-painting on the walls, boly 
families, saints, and the like. 

We drove to another hotel of the Three Kings — 
dirty beyond description ; but the best, nevertheless* 
Indeed, we had, by this time, learned to put up with a 
great deal that would not have been endured at hom6« 

The court-yard was galleried round three sides, 
bed rooms, more like cells, opening into this pleasaiit 
corridor. I was amused at the names painted ov^r 
each door, " San Pietro," « S. Angelo," « S. Jerome,'' 
&c. "Take the signor's luggage to Saint Peter/' 
had a marvellous odd sound, .^ <i 

Vines were festooned round the pillars and lattifie- 
work; flowers and tendrils wreathed in the Inost 
graceful attitudes. After sunset the smell waa de- 
licious ; quite reviving, after th^ languor and hea%rf>{ 
the day. -,; *, 

The floor of my bed-chamber, a misceUaQeojos^f^l- 
lection of broken bricks and tiles ; so looser, tb^tc t.ve 
could pelt one another, had we been so inclined*. On 
this foundation was spread a piece of once gra^d, 
but worn-out tapestry. Gilt lustres, girandoief, gcc 
. Chairs -r- the remnants of a palace -^ a tempor^lfjr,^ 
thrust in : others of the meanest con^tructiojo, -ti^^^ip 
i0titf and baking dicnnaUy on ihrmf:: C\^][p^^)f^t 
Yvould hardly have be^ ^lerated by our lowest me- 



ebanios; .Walla^ floorsy erery thing in the most abject 
add: ruinous condition* . 

This picture will apply generally through most 

pans of our Italian route* Faded finery, dirt and 

fneonness, in such close approximation as to enhance 

and make the wretchedness more conspicuous* 

'- We tried hard for better rooms, but were told that 

all of a superior class were occupied. Certainly 

-olbers .were shown, scarcely fit for pigsties. 

r. My two firiends grumbled sadly. They had 

turned down the bed-clothes, and — - what they saw 

^I'Dever inquired; but one of them declared he would 

^rieep all night on the table. Now, this sort of ex- 

mmation, for my own part, I always avoid, lest, 

«ordy tempted, I might arrive at the same conclusion. 

.♦* What the eye sees not, ■ ; *' the proverb is 

^IStlile, but not the less valuable. 

J^: ' I did not change my travelling dress, having only 

-^ few hours to stay* From my room door, standing 

^^d the corridor, a handsome octagonal brick tower 

was in view, of the most elegant and picturesque 

^lbi*flij rising above the opposite roofs, enclosing our 

^6oint^yard. Though ruinous and dilapidated, yet 

'^Wid^tly belonging to a building formerly of some 

'jj^ 'I bi^an to sketch without loss of time. Whilst 
ri^^jks6^ied intently with my subject, I heard a giggling, 
'^^fijt^ii!!^ laugh. Looking aside, two females, on a 
^■^fette iomely balcony, overlooking the inn jrard, were 
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risible, apparently much amused either with me or 
my proceedings. One, a fine, talit, sallow looking 
girl, about nineteen, with sparldiag jet '^ lustres ; " 
the other, probably a younger sister, about twelve or 
fourteen years old; training no doabt, ''in the way 
she should go.'' Of course, 1 could do nothing less 
than make my best bow on the occasion ; which, with 
all due gravity and grace, was returned. 

Nothing abashed, the elder lady continued to watch, 
with " nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles^'' for an 
accompaniment. Now let the reader, cm loddng at 
the opposite sketch of the '' Chiesa.dd Carmine," 
'' L'Eglise des Cannes,'' or the church of the Car* 
melite convent, for such it was^ only think of my 
situation and alarms during its progress. How- it 
was possible to sketch at all und^ these circumstance^ 
I consider little less than a mirade. Wishing, if 
possible^ however, to get quit of the intarruption, I 
turned from my brick-and-mortar subject, and made 
as though I would have sketched her, thinking 
she would hardly stand this attack. I was pleased 
to find my experiment had the desired result ; she 
briskly and immediately disappeared into her cham- 
ber. A lucky riddance, thought I, and well con- 
trived. Again my labours were continued, and with 
redoubled diligence — but only &ncy my surprise, 
my dismay, on beholding her come forth, arrayed in 
all her best holyday finery, — a fiashy red and yellow 
printed cotton shawl (these are more valued than 
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nlk) — her hair newly and tastily arranged. With a 
Bod and a simper, as much as to say, " I am here 
to be taken, — pray do me justice," she put her- 
self in a becoming attitude for the purpose* /was 
taken, at any rate. The joke grew rather too se- 
rious ; bnl^ as a last desperate attempt, I made again 
Ob though sketching her. With an approving nod, 
tMd "St,- Signor" she threw me one of her most 
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bewitchxDg. smileBw I must aeriood]^ CRHifeisatMHBfc 
of gallantry in turning arWay» mid . 8eriaiis|y bp 
ing to finish my work. Luckily .anoth^ femafeyiwi 
the shape of an elder sister, c^me to ni^ iwcnfi^ 
with great earnestness, apparenttyy and some Mtdj^ 
asperity^ remonstrating on the impropriety of lof 
conduct. I was excessively diverted, and setit back 
a retaliating smile at the idea she was well caogMt 
in such a frolic. It was my turn now, and liookied 
mightily tickled, no doubt. She seemed .so gvavt 
and deqiure, too, never taking the least vboticeiof 
me ; though I turned my head pretty often ta wattfh 
the progress and issue of affairs. In a indiile^ afiet 
Miss was supposed to be sufficiently impressed with 
the heinous nature of her conduct, the elder femaM^ 
departed. Immediately my Signora b^an to ttml^ 
as before, putting herself ** en attitude*^ 

I could stand this no longer, and — I miut own^it 
-^was fairly beaten off the ground, making a ha^y 
retreat. I never saw her more ! Whether dl^ 
hanged, drowned, or poisoned herself, or whether did 
went frantic with despair, I have no means of iitfonW^ 
ing my readers. Let them, if romantically inclikte^ 
" think the worst ! " . = . 

I went into the town, and got a good sab^t 
or two^ though now nearly dusk. At the convN^ 
of a shop, " doing *' a church tower, the ♦* Tcifiti 
S. Angelo^** 4m a sample of the old-looking aTetil* 
tectural fancies we saw, — the pec^le were extremely 
civil with information of all sorts. I found my 
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4gfad iQ^probiious uses ; the whole edifice being now 
abA.9ested into a barrack for horse soldiers. Passing 
^thooe^ a spacious market'^Iace, I went to look at the 
fblidcoiof the cathedral church of St. Andrew^ sup* 
pBied^to be the finest in Piedmont. It was getting 
ibuBk ;!the night felt dreadfully close and unwholesome. 
ikjtfaick black curtain hung over the sky towards the 
|p9alt( whSe» eastward, the stars made such a dull heavy 
iwiitjding, that I was continually reminded ofa person 
kho:ooukl scarcely keep his eyes open. Surely rain 
iiuistfall in a few hours. Long lines of cirro-stratus 
mogled with cumulo'SircUus in the west about sun- 
At'i which looked decidedly stormy and threatening. 
Mlevstheless, at length, the moon poked out her broad 
liMmnning three-quarters' face ; and the sky, ere we 
went to bed, presented a curious appearance. Hard 
WwaA lumps of little clouds beset her, even in mid- 
^eaven ; the air almost too oppressive to breathe. 
^fselU from vines, and less agreeable sources, aug- 
IMPi^ in surprising intensity. Fire-flies were spark- 
ling .about tbe streets, a phenomenon we had not 
pfi^Qudy observed. Every thing seemed to indicate 
a change. 

:<>jOd returning to the inn, I found my companions 
btki-gpt another bedchamber, a much better and cleari- 
Ij^JIpoking apartment; linen, too, which might pro- 
hfMSi: some time or another have been washed, that is) 
^l^f ^iil country fashion. . . ^ 
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It se«'9EK the twining aabarguit would not show us 
the best roonii until he aseertBined no better com* 
pauTy prinoes or imhimiAirs, might come in to 
demand a nig^s lodging. To be suie^ the hett we 
should hardly hare acc^ted in the meanest ^public" 
of Old England, but ho^, — prinees and crowned 
heads haTe ocoi^ied the apartment now devoted to 
my use. The one I had previously secured was 
aj^Ht^iriated to my fidlow travdlers. They were 
delighted with the diange; and two English ladies, 
who arrived subsequently, were aecmnmodaUd with 
our leavings. Not long afterwards, while aailn- 
tering akmg the corridor before retiring to rest,! 
saw them, through the half<^Kn door, in earnest 
consultation. My reada:^ will guess the siAjeCt- 
matter of their discourse. They oertunly were not 
taking sweet counsel together ! How females, eqpeci* 
ally English women, can travel in Italy, is more than 
I dare imagine. Delicacy must entirely be dis* 
carded. 

Several more arrivals took place, but I saw little 
more of the proceedings, retiring early, after ar- 
ranging my plants and memoranda. It was need* 
fill to be stirring at three o'clock, in order to rest 
comfortably during the great heat we anticipated 
to-morrow. I saw a light in my signora^s chamber. 
Leander swam the Hellespont, — but I — went to 
bedl 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



VERCELLI. — TURIN. 



June 12. 

^HECISELY three o'clock I looked out. The morning 
was. bright; but a number of hard, ragged clouds, 
ne^grly motionless, with a suffocating atmosphere, 
^ve little promise of any mitigation to our suf- 
ferings of yesterday. All ready at four, when the 
Three Kings discharged more guests than ourselves. 
I have a notion most of the carriages were astir, and 
our companions in dirt quite on the alert to escape. 

Vercelli is supposed to contain fourteen thousand 
inhabitants. The trade and occupation here, chiefly 
tt^at of gathering and winding silk. 

The country still flat and floating. Irrigation in- 
creasing. Rice fields occupy the chief space. Wo- 
men and children, copper-coloured imps, with red 
handkerchiefs round their heads, were digging, weed- 
ing, and hoeing the crops. Bullocks generally em- 
ployed in place of horses, of a handsome breed; one 
uniform stone, or dust, colour. 

The summit of Monte Rosa still detached from 
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earth; but the nearer we approach, the less vite 
apparent altitude. 

The whole chain of Alps in view, almost down to 
Nice. Nearly five hundred miles of these snowy 
peaks, arranged in one wide circular sweep before us. 
A glowing point to the left of Mont Cenis, Mcmte 
Viso no doubt, had just caught the rising iiun, 
ere his face was above the visible horizon. 

■ 

It is impossible to see these mountains to advajQ^ 
tage without getting up early. Even shortly after 
sunrise, the view is often obscured. 

Plenty of a large white variety of Symphytum: of- 
jficinak by the wide muddy streams on each ^e 
the road. Nepeta cataria (Cat-mint), in great abuQ^ 
dance, though not yet in flower. . Verbaseum thapaufi 
(Shepherd's Club), Papaver Bhceas (cOnunon* B^ 
Poppy), and Ononis arvensis (Rest-liarrow), all i|^ 
dicating a sandy soil. 

Soon after sunrise, the sky began to look feaiiUlly 
turbulent above the horizon, eastward, sheets of 
nimbiM rapidly forming, like a petticoat, from latge 
rocky cumulo-strata ; and a few drops of rai% th^ 
forerunners of a considerable increase, began. to ftV. 
Thunder at a distance, and a heavy plunge^ likct a 
water-spout, overhead. It certainly does rain in^his 
climate, a fact we had previously doubted; and oinr 
driver must have been drenched in a few minutes. 
The storm seemed to be following us, and I waa ^!la^ 
to see our inn at Cigliano ; where we ai^V(^. absM 
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•eight o'clock^ to breakfast. The sky had assumed a 
lowering, portentous aspect Patches of lurid bright- 
liesA mingled with black, and copper-colour, where 
the rain had not commenced. The tempest seemed 
to rage in its fall fury towards Vercelli, and the road 
y^f^ had just travelled. 

■ • Atbreakfast we could get neither milk to our coffee, 
nor a teapot. Hot water, was brought in a coffee-can, 
^fter much haggling, wherein we threw a little tea 
^tiiy sent out to purchase in the town. It tasted 
amazingly like a decoction of tobacco. Bread, made 
df coarse stuff, in the shape of long wands, about 
half an inch in diameter and a yard in length. A 
buridle was tossed before us; all hard crust. Only 
titree coflFee-cups on the premises ; and, though very 
WiSiful to do their best, our accommodations wei'e 
of the most extraordinary description. 

About nine, we again set out ; the thunder rolling 
tomid us in long-continuing peals, though evidently 
moving off towards the Apennines, and along the 
tmiley of the Po. The rain increased for a while, but 
nU other electrical phenomena ceased shortly after*. 
Ilie air began to feel delightfully cool and refresh- 
ing. Dost and flies no longer tormented us. 
' We met four Franciscan friars, in their long brown 
garments, with hoods to match. The rain having 
abated all heads were bare ; exhibiting shaven glossy 
ipM^€Kc^^t a ring of hair round the crown. Nearly 
liie^'#bole, I think, were young men. 
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The church of the Superga, just above Turixi^ 
between twen^ and thirty miles o£^ was visiblej It 
stands on a commanding eminence, and, at this 
distance, looks like a huge fortress. 

Com and grain of most sorts almost ready for the 
.sickle. The lupine still extensively cultivated* 

Eleven o'clock, we arrived at Rondizzonel — a 
prodigiously fine name for a mean, ragged, ruinous 
village ; with hardly two panes of glass in the whole 
place. Oiled paper and wire grating stand muster, 
instead. Two churches, and convents to match. 

Chivasso. — Here we were to rest and din^— -if 
we thought proper. 

Took a luncheon of bread, cheese, butter, and a 
bottle of Asti wine. We could not fancy any l^ing 
cooked in such a spot. Dirt, if possible, worse and 
worse. Floors absolutely black with filth, — never 
cleaned. A besom is placed in one corner, should 
any festidious person feel inclined to make use of it. 
Yet the heights around us were smiling with fertility 
and luxuriance. Olives, vines, pomegranates^ oranges^ 
citrons, on the sunny slopes opposite ; the bright Po 
running beneath. Every thing that could rescue 
man from degradation — yet poverty and dirt were 
his characteristics. 

Our hotel, another of the ^^ Three Kings," called 
« The Grand Hotel." Brick floors above stairs ; the 
rooms mean and comfortless. A libretto of ^^ U Tureo 
in Italia," was lying on a sofa. The waiter, a vulgar^ 
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shubby-looking fellow, had been conning . it over. 
£yen the meanest have a great feeling for, and appre* 
diation (^ the fine arts. Behind the house, a gallery 
looks into a large yard. The bed-rooms are entered 
from this corridor, — small holes, or rather cells, 
dignified with names as follows, — ^^ Roma," ^^ Na* 
poll,'' <* Spagna,'' " Londra,** " Firenza," « Parigi,** 
••Leone,'* "MUano," « Pavia," "Venezia," "Viena,*' 
^ Mantova," in large letters over each door, which 
opeais into -^- a decent dog- kennel. 

We ate about three yards of bread, which our 
musical waiter brought in a great bundle, like a 
parcel of sticks, tmder his arm I 

r£re pouring out wine, he tossed a portion on the 
floor, by way of cleansing the bottle neck. The said 
floor a receptacle for all — nothing removed, I should 
mjqpose, except accidentally. 

Cbivasso is about fifteen miles from Turin. It has 
walls, ditches, bastions, and other regular fortifica^ 
tions. The portico to one of the churches is veiy 
handsome. Ornaments of brick and terra*cotta. 
Saints' heads, tracery^ and gothic embellishments 
finely moulded. A splendid marigold window, all 
formed of the same materials. 

The rain had entirely ceased. The sun broke out 
anew. Every thing looked clear and refreshed. 
The hills opposite our windows were clothed to their 
summits with woods, vineyards, and vegetation of the 
most luxuriant description. Hemp in full vigour; 
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Oa the sides of a drorw-weU in; t^j 
BmkMmKFmrim (Wall-rue) wa^-groWm 
iag in great plcn^. EMkmm wmrmmn (WaU4)ar)i(gr)b 
dbaaduBtlj, throa^KNit. x.n' 

CiuBiiig some meadows to see the *Po^ I tiufii^/ 
into a contHDull, worked by a stream firom the Orn^ 
wladi joins the former dose by. The good: |iia|l> 
smiled at my entrance^ g^^^iig ^^ customary «oli}H[ 
tatioD. ETery thing was of the most ehimsy and. 
priroitire construction; but then, to make up for .id), 
defects, he had little coloured prints ci saints pa^t^ 
on the hoj^rs, which, doubtless, would make tlfeoQi^ 
work superior to any heretical machinery .in U3#: 
wvHrkL Probably, too^ they had been sprinkled ivith 
holy water* • , ; ,q 

After remaining here between two ^d three ho«r% ; 
we commenced the last stage of our joum^». •along; 
an excellent road all the way to Turin. We i^^Ofapadt 
a handsome bridge over the Orca soon after leavipg^ 
Chivasso. Wavy, verdant, wooded hills to our left^ qbt 
the opposite bank of the Po. : . ^ 

The church of the Superga was a conq>icuous ol^ 
ject the whole distance. Its cupola is on the modfjj- 
of St. Peter's at Rome. 

Arrived at Turin about five o'clock by a &m|i 
avenue, shaded with tulip and acacia tre^ Ti^ 
heights are studded with buildings, vilhis, chiurotie%|' 
gardens, and, crowning the whole, the church of 



Ilci^^^tDei^Bwi Thia pompMShlooking iedifica; ^a^^ 
ty-etest 6f the opposite hill^ about four or^five^ 
inHesjltetAnt, i» used as a mausoteum for the Saxwf 
dlitti«& kii^ A nearer inspection only shows tbei 
meanness of its pretensions. The greater part is-aS^ 
Wood and plaster, painted to imitate marble I Boarclsi 
aiid other substitutes, are the agents in this wicked 
deception^ the result of a royal pledge. . When the 
Fr^tieh besieged Turin, A. o. 1706, Victor AmadeoS: 
vo>#ed to erect the Virgin a temple, if she wotd4 
drive them away* The Holy Mother heard, and^ 
gratited his prayer; but the monarch ungraciously 
pitid her in counterfeit coin. So much for royai 
promises. 

'Numbers of palaces, villas, and beautiful gardend,' 
not unlike what may be seen in the neighbourhood- 
of mtT principal towns, especially round the m&lto*- 
liSi Balconies, verandas, and pretty gates, oftetk' 
reminded me of a London suburb, though the snru 
rounding scenery was of a much more striking chavae*^' 
ter and description. The climate, too, the vegetaltioi^r^ 
so different in form and general appearance. Btrl^- 
while- Italian buildings are in harmony and BSsistiiU 
ati(ff| with the scenery of which they fomi a part^' 
our cockney vagaries appear something extraneodsf 
finery out of place, and very much akin to vulgarity. 
Verandas, ior instance, to keep out the sul^, 'wiiieib,- 
in England, scarcely ever shines. In Italy they W^* 
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eflsential to the dimate — in England worse than 
useleaa. 

On the subject of similar dwellings belonging to 
the wealthier classes in our own island, a distin- 
guished foreigner has the following remarks: — 
'* They are the very superfluities of wealth and in- 
dustry — wealth, in some degree^ almost universally 
diffused, imparting a cheerfulness and comfort to the 
dwellings of the middle ranks, which, in Italy, is 
hardly known. GeneraUy speaking, even the fairest 
of her palaces have an air of desertion and decay 
about them, which, in England, is comparatively un- 
known." 

We entered by the citadel. The streets are gene- 
rally wide, many of them furnished with arcades and 
piazzas, where foot passengers have a delightful pro- 
menade. Streams of water give a refreshing coolness, 
in appearance, if not in reality^ to the principal 
thoroughfares. These are built at right angles to 
each other, continued through the city, and nearly a 
mile in extent. Approaching the centre, and prin^ 
cipal square, called the Piazza Reale or Castelto, we 
passed through the Strada del Dora Grande^ which, 
for the first time in my life, realised the stories I hM 
read of eastern magnificence. Bagdad, and the 
caliph Haroun Al Raschid, rose involuntarily to hly 
thoughts. 

This street is of considerable extent, narrow ; and 
the buildings, appropriated to shops, handsome and 
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lofly : its gorgeous^ gloomy magnificence, — barbaric 
in pomp and splendour, — impressed with that heavy, 
sombre grandeur, the general characteristic, in im- 
agination at least, of Asiatic architectui^ Pro- 
jecting, broad, blue and red striped blinds, from 
every balcony ; while, over the lower windows, a large 
piece <^ woollen cloth, or velvet of the most brilliant 
colours, displayed the owner's name, richly embroi- 
dered, These *^ signs,'' being outside, present, as may 
be expected, a dazzling coup d^ceil in perspective, 
through the whole length of the street. 

Arriving at the grand square, said to rank, ^< both 
for size and beauty, amongst the most renowned 
scjuares in Europe," we sought out the hotel " De 
PEurope," kept by one Jean Mottura, under a piazza 
and gateway on the right hand. We found it spacious, 
elegant, and, comparatively so, a marvellous dean 
albergo. Excellent rooms were allotted to us, fur- 
nished sumptuously, and, from my chamber, I enjoyed 
an excellent view of the square. Opposite was the 
royal palace, Turin being the residence of the Sar- 
dinian king, whose territories we had some time ago 
invaded, having at length heroically entered his 
capital without opposition. Soldiers, horse and foot, 
were parading. Military music, staff officers, couriers, 
and <^cials, gallopping to and fro, announced that 
active duties were in progress, and royalty was there 
installed 
.. JY^ilst looking out for a few minutes, two numerous 
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files cf numm^ fmswA tbtoagli; beades gnN^» and 
iiidhriclaal% belonging to these annies of tlie dbnrc^ 
■ilifant Turin m aiugd ly die paradiwy of priesta^ 
eren as B^ne k of bean» and England that oi wo- 
■K3B. The king is said to be half nMmarcfa^ half 
aMnk, and prie^-ridden to a lampntable dc^rfee. . . . 

Jost b^Me my window, a laige, cdd, odd-looking 
baildingy of great strength, fimnerly the citadel or 
ca^k, called the CarteUo Reale^ boilt by the dukes of 
Savoy. Thonsanck of jad^daws weie wheeling about, 
making the wdkin ring with their shrill audacious 
aereams. They are a {Nrifil^ed conunonity^ having 
nesded here undisturbed from time immemorial* 
An inunense dial decorates the lower, having mai^ 
nieridians. Nearly all the princqnl cities in the world 
figure upon it, in gilt letters — Ispahan, AatracWt 
Xima^ Londcm, Jerusalem, Paris, Madagascar, flbc. 
&C9 indicating when it is twdve o'clock at thwp 
places. . . 

Our bedroom cornices, compartments, and roof, 
are loaded with a profusion (^ gilt ornaments: mould- 
ing^ even of the doors, are gilded* Walls and diairs 
^covered with red silk damask* Paintings — Veiittsc8> 
Cupids^ and other illustrious characters, over. :the 
doors, and around walls and ceilings. 

My first care^ before strolling out, was to inquire 
; jAto tbe best means of prosecuting our journey* . . : A 
idilige^ieie goes hence ioLyon8» a^woikof tbre^deya**— 



die most rapid transition we could make* Nor 
Uonng particularly interesting or remarkfible on tlie 
^titd^ save what might easily be noticed in this mode 
'Cf^tfavely we marched forthwith to the office. Here 
-we ascertained, to our dismay, that places were all 
teken for four days to come. There is only one daily 
public conyeyance in each direction allowed or pro- 
^|i4ded by government; his most monkish majesty not 
feeing wishful to afford over-much facility either for 
'ingress or egress through his dominions. 
.jij/Thence directed to the government couriers, 
^ho take one or two in their sprightly cabriolets, 
ii0e found several of these important functionaries 

becopied in playing at cards in a little gloomy back 
^oiiamber at their rendezvous. No room for us ; — all 
Iftill for several days. Not intending to stay longer 
^diaCL the morrow, I determined to adopt the usual 

idt^itiative, by engaging a vetturino as far as Cham- 
^feei^, about one hundred and seventy miles distant ; 

inasmuch as good carriages could scarcely be expected 
/W every post-house during the route. 

h^ For this journey, 240 francs, 10/. sterling, was de- 
^matided* Sleeping three nights on the road, we should 
^aatme at Chamberry early in the forenoon on the 
f>iihird day. Slow coach, and high charges ; but th^e 

was no alternative, The manager of an establishment, 
•Jiivped bya Signor Vedova Berberis, waite4 upon 
Aus ; and on the morrow we promised to look at tutkd 
-ehijesa both -carriage md horsei^ from -hte idfcrtti-^^ It 
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seems that Signor Berberis is a great gentleman in 
his way, residing at a villa in the country, so that 
we could only make our bargain with his manager. 
Now, as one great object of my work is to afford 
every information, even the most minute, provided it 
be of importance to travellers, I am tempted to give 
the terms and manner of this negotiation ; especially 
seeing that, from slighter matters either not being 
known or attended to, accidents or inconveniences 
arise, that embitter and frustrate the most important 
affairs, completely destroying the aim and comfort of 
a journey, often so dependent on trivial occurrences 
for its success. 

" Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves," is no less true, in a figurative 
sense, as regards trivialities of every description. 

To this end, knowing, too, the rascality of these 
fellows, who, unless tied down by a written agree* 
ment, will not scruple to cheat you in the most bare- 
faced manner imaginable, I drew up the following, 
signed in due form : to wit, — 

" Memorandum of an agreement between John 
Roby and Vedova Berberis. The latter engages, for 
two hundred and forty francs, French currency, to 
take the said John Roby, his two companions, and 
their servant, to Chamberry, in a good and sufficient 
caliche^ drawn by two horses, by the following stages: 
viz. — 
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June 13. to Susa, arriving there 8 o'clock at night. 
. 14. to Modane - - 7 do. 

15. to Maltaverne - - 7 do. 

16. to Chamberry - - 8 or 9 in the morn- 
ing, in time for the diligence to Lyons. 

" The said Vedova Berberis further engages that, 
should the horses, one or both of them, fall sick, or in 
any other manner be unable to proceed, or should 
accident happen to the carriage, that he will, at his 
own charge, and free of all furthej* expense to the 
said John Roby, forward him and his companions 
aforesaid by post, or procure fresh horse, horses, or 
carriage, so that the journey shall be punctually 
performed on the days and hours above specified." 

Let not any expert person, learned in the law, 
smile or sneer at my attempt. It answered the pur- 
po^ intended, and, as will be seen shortly, though I 
was my own lawyer, I had not, in this instance, a fool 
for my client. In other words, had not this agreement 
been drawn up, we should have been detained, pro- 
bably, a day or two, if not more, on our journey, or 
subjected to serious imposition. Others in a similar 
situation will act as they think proper ; I can only 
state matters as they occurred, without presuming to 
offer advice. 

This document was signed and witnessed in due 
form, after I had translated it into French. No mo- 
ney paid until we got to the end of our journey. 

On inquiring about the opera, we were told, with 
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a lode almost amounting to bomr at^or 
that it was Friday I Every place of public 
mcnt abut, — on Sundays they are all cqpeo.I 'Om 
distinction, I suppose, that Friday is the onttnanot^ 
man, — Sunday the sabbath ordained by God ! 

The evening was delightful ; we dressed* and walked 
out to the Rondo, a promenade and drive bet w a^ a 
the walls and the river Po. It was ^' high dri^ ^ 
about seven o'clock, and a great number of canaegti 
were wheeling about, many belonging to pefaont af 
high rank. One, particularly, belonging to aa £»• 
glish fiunily, attracted general notice, from the die* 
gance and beauty of its equipage. The ^' ring^** la 
planted with trees. 

The cafes were thronged with guests, inside- and 
out Nearly the whole area was visible. Loa&gef% 
mostly of the middle classes, — tradesm^iy ofipm > 
ently, but well dressed, — were enjoyii^ thrmioifiKi 
after business. The evenings seem wholly gtTen v^ 
to pleasure. Males and females, -— families, — resoft 
hither to spend the night. 

One party, consisting of a worthy bautyeoiSf hia 
wife, with a little one, and a boy about six years old^ 
along with a sister of the lady's, perhaps^ amiMed 
me exceedingly. Father, mother, young ones^ all 
wave in the third heaven of gaiety, "^ l^ippy 
consciousness of care^ -«- the little boy rounehing 
drinking with the rest They, and many otbeit^ 
on stools outside, near little tables placed fbr 




a^mmmSSmP On ttiesubjdbt of drinking, \ei'in6 
#riitf'few, even of the lower classes, drink 
icatiifg liquoi*s, at any rate to excess. Orgeat, 
% i MMA ^ sorbetto, barley water, flavoured with 
differ^' i^rdjps, are the usual beverage. I have 
iiiw«--y6t seen a tipsy person through the whole 
jwrfncy. 

" ^Hsi^ evening was pleasant, but dusty, and, as we 
flN^'^kmn, enjoying our orgeat and confectionery, 
jiigfat drew on. The fireflies sparkling about; the 
MBialitly Uluminated cafes; the dark waters of 
thr- Pa rolling underneath the walls ; — the balmy 
^9^^ the joyous groups, — altogether a scene of 
delight which Italy must be visited to feel. 

•^^•^e streets were lighted as we returned. A new 
i^PfSt'oC jUnmination, — to my knowledge at least, -^ 
almoaf^ too dazzling to look at. On a nearer exa- 
HHiMJon, I found the flame of the lamps small, but its 
pfifirerv increased, — so as to be seen at a great dis- 
tp9i|^%^-»tby four parabolic reflectors, placed at right 
angles ; the light in the centre. 

jtfWe returned to our hotel in good time, A long 
£(|Ubt)re«ome journey was now in prospect ; but we 
"tm^ffUfinff home / 

/rj Isoked jpnt from my bed-room window. A starry 
nij^ty^ hot and clear, with flashes of sheet light- 
i|$i)g.:^ Being a northern aspect, for a moment 
l/lffm ^fTffhied to see the altitude of the polar star so 
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much depressed. Latitude of Turin about 44^. 
Ten degrees, nearly, makes a great difference in tliis 
respect. 

Thouglx stirring twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, I scarcely felt the least drowsiness or fatigue. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TURIN TO SUSA. 

June ]3. 

At seven o'clock we assembled, intending to make 
the most of our time until noon, when the driver 
proposed to set out Our passports had previously to 
be signed at the police office, and likewise by the 
French consul, for which favours two francs each were 
demanded. An order for horses, too, was necessary, 
ere his majesty would consent to part with us. We 
had no occasion to apply in person ; the whole was 
arranged by deputy. 

The Strada del Po is an amazingly fine street, 
stretching from our square to the river. 

Houses and palaces generally of brick ; and beau- 
tifully decorated with this material in the most 
tasteful arrangements. Some are plastered and 
stuccoed, with ornaments in terra-cotta. The pa- 
lace of Prince Carignano is of brick throughout. 
Pillars, pilasters, and embellishments, all of baked 
earth, which I never saw wrought into such a variety 
of forms, or disposed in so elegant a manner as at 
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Tarin. It is die best built ci^, as a whole, that we have 
passed through. One hundred and nine churches ! 
with couTents in prc^rtion. Inhabitants said to be 
129,000. Outwardly, a mighty religious place. 
Prints, paintings, books, every publication we saw, 
with few exceptions, were on sacred subjects. 

This hot sunny morning it was extremely plea- 
sant to walk under arcades, the general promenade. 
Streams of water constandy running past. At the 
crossings of streets are litde bridges, sometimes not 
conveniendy placed ; and it requires rather a long 
jump to get over elsewhere. We just looked in at two 
churches belonging to the Capuchins, male and 
female. The latter wear a long, brown, hairy look* 
ing garment, similar to the men. We saw a priest 
in the confessional, doing double duty. A female 
on each side, to whom he listened alternately. 
In one of the Capuchin churches an altar-piece 
represents the Virgin and In&nt Saviour; on their 
heads real silver crowns, flat, and attached to the 
paindng. 

The church of San Filippo Nigra is one of the 
show-places for strangers. I was disappointed with 
the sight. It has a modem, tawdry look, more like 
a concert-room, or a music hall. It wants that sombre 
religious gloom so indispensable to edifices appro- 
priated for Christian worship. Plenty of gilding a|id 
red silk draperies. 

Our valet de place pointed out wliat he called the 
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dead body of San Sebastian Valfre, lying in a crystal 
oo£Bn mounted with gold ; used as an altar in one of 
the chapels. *^ He has been dead a (Century," said he, 
" and yet you see his countenance fresh as when just 
buried." Now this was too much to swallow without 
an effort. On a nearer, heretical examination, I 
found it was wax ! This chapel belongs to the Fran- 
ciscan convent of San Filippo. 

Our next visit was to the University museum, 
where, after toiling up flights of stairs that seemed to 
emulate another Babel, we were admitted gratis, and 
enjoyed the treat amazingly. Several large rooms 
well filled and lighted. Those devoted to Egyptian 
antiquities are well worth visiting. A handsome 
tableau is erected in honour of Champollion. 

What interested me the most was a Bellona, in 
birbnze, about eighteen inches high, found in digging 
the present road over Mont Cenis. It was purchased 
for 4000 francs, and one of the greatest rarities in the 
place. It is in excellent preservation. The drapery 
has been painted with a pigment made of l£^is lazuli. 
Small stones and shells are still embedded in the folds. 
• The forenoon continued hot and suniiy ; but, look- 
it^ towards Mont Cenis, I saw the clouds bisecting 
its height : this infallibly portended rain. 

At noon, ourselves and luggage were packecL Car- 
tidge and horses excellent. Ere leaving, we had the 
satisfaction at length to see the King in person, riding 
through the great square in a coaqh and six« Wish- 
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ing him more money and fewer priests, we left his 
capital by a splendid road, bordered on each side by 
a double row of tulip trees ; their fiddle-shaped leaves^ 
and cup-like flowers in astonishing profusion : the 
latter^ produced at the extremity of the branches, are 
composed of six petak, three outer and three inner 
ones, something like a bell in shape. They are of a 
greenish yellow, speckled with red and other spots^ 
darker than the ground. 

The avenue is of great breadth, extending to the 
next post, Rivoli, eight or nine miles, and straight 
as an arrow. We saw the great i^ly brick palace be- 
fore us all the way. It is built on an eminence, 
just above the town. Here Victor Amadeus II., 
who abdicated in favour of his son, died a state 
prisoner, in 1732, having had the audacity to change 
his mind. That son, tasting the sweets of sovereignty^ 
preferred locking up his father to resigning the 
crown. 

Whirlwinds of dust accompanied us. We were all 
but stifled — our poor horses could hardly breathe. 
The sky was clear, except towards the Alps, where 
bright, heavy cumuh stratus inosculating with cirrus^ 
gave note of some atmospheric disturbance ere 
long. 

Papaver Rhceus (common Poppy), Agrostemma Gh- 
thago (Corn-cockle), very abundant; still indicating 
a siliceous soil. 

We passed along a valley watered by the Dorics 
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which is beneficially distributed by means of innu- 
merable canals and sluices. 

Having turned off to the right at Rivoli, we lost 
sight of Turin, which hitherto had been visible through 
occasional openings in the dust. This palace, one of 
the most hideous pieces of brick lumber I ever be- 
held, hath its windows mostly stopped up, and studded 
with loopholes. 

Immediately afler leaving Rivoli, we saw a dis- 
tant ruin perched on the crest of a steep rock, 
Monte Pirchiriano. As we approached San Ara- 
broggio, about eight miles further, it assumed a still 
more bold and picturesque character ; until, on alight- 
ing at the Hotel La Vigna, the beetling crag, with 
its immense pile of architecture, almost toppled over 
the town, between one and two thousand feet 
above this ugly village. It is a frightful place, 
and nearly inaccessible. These extraordinary re- 
mains, the monastery of San Michel, are, we were 
told, inhabited only by two or three monks ; though 
once the most powerful and celebrated religious 
establishment in Italy. 

Its foundation was owing to the commission of 
some heinous crime by one Hugues de Decousu, who, 
having obtained absolution from the Pope, built this 
monkery on a site almost without the means of ap- 
proach. 

Saussure describes his visit to these ruins. It re- 
quires an hour and a half — hard labour — to ascend 
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from the valley* Their extent and magnitude are 
enormous. In the cemeteiy are a great number of 
tombs^ the bodies quite exposed and mummified. 
Gothic ^itaphs of an early date, are yet legible. 
Count Thomas of Savoy, in 1233^ is recorded as a 
great benefactor to the monastery. 

The chamber floor, at the Grand Hotel, where we 
dined, is of gravel or pebbles cemented together, : — 
cleaning, of course^ out of the question. A table, 
carved and gilded in exquisite taste, but broken and 
dilapidated. Mirror over the chimney piece, in a 
similar condition, absolutely stuccoed with dirt. 
These are, probably, exuviae from some palazzo, where 
the owners have renewed, or reduced their establish- 
ments. A marble chimney-piece, elaborately and 
elegantly carved, embellished this wretched looking 
apartment — ceiling painted; gods and goddesses 
staring down upon ragged seats, or wooden bottom 
chairs, rubbed only by sitting on them. Here we 
dined off a starved chicken, with a little bit of cold, 
decayed veal. An omelette and a bottle of good wine^ 
drunk, as usual, out of tumbler glasses; cheese, bu^ 
ter, and salad, completed our feast, save a plate of 
cherries for desert. 

For the first time, we found the servants really 
imcivil, on complaining of our lenten fare, finding 
they had plenty of material in the kitchen wherewith 
to have provided a far different repast. The whole 
concern was entrusted to servants : the master and 



mistreW gBiifeftilly absent at Turin. We were charged 
itii 'firifics ohly^ the whole intrinsicaDy not worth 
mbr^'than two. 

Oxtt dining room looked out into the yard, on 
Re&^s of litter, firewood, and other interesting accu- 
mulations. The stables, built on arches, like the 
crypt of a cathedral, having the appearance of round 
vaults belonging to some ecclesiastical structure. 

Another of those recondite dials, fixed on the 
church, in place of a clock, on which the meridians 
of many principal cities in the world were indicated. 
' Only imagine the inhabitants of this paltry village 
b^ng daily shown, as a piece of valuable and interest- 
ing information, the time of day at Constantinople, 
Iispahah, Delhi, Jerusalem, Astracan, Madagascar, 
Philadelphia, California ! cum multis aliis. The miser- 
able occupiers of all the hovels at San Ambroggio 
mlist assuredly be too happy to ascertain these par- 
ticulars, when the sun shines. 

Clouds began to gather, whirling about the preci- 
pices, whose defiles we were just entering. Rain fell 
sttlat'tly, but, expecting it would only be a temporary 
sfeower, we departed, flattered with the idea of a 
delightful afternoon, cool, and without dust. We 
were, however, caught by a severe thunder storm. 
Our driver's blue frock, or blouse, was dripping; 
and Uriaub caught a terrible drench. Like Swit- 
2erkind, it never rains here but it pours. We 
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had great SStealvf in p re venting our interior frcpin 
hexag flooded, these light flimsy carriages b^ng more 
adi^ted to let in mir than ke^ out weL By stuffing, 
and div«s eiqpedients, we partially succeeded, arriving 
in Sosa, at the feot of Mont Coiis, about seventeen 
mfles firom San Ambroggio, at seven o'^doek. Just 
turning to our inn, the H(6id La Potta^ vre came sud- 
d^ily on a bevy <tf girls, with whom a priest was 
giggling and toying in most undarical fiishion. 

The evening was hot and gloomy. Hie rain had 
ndther cooled nor refreshed the atmosphere. Sewers 
and ditches sent up a noisome stench ; and our ae- 
conmiodating host would fain have lodged us ii> 
chambers opening on a gallery, below which a stag* 
nant, open drain received all the disposable filth, and 
saluted us with its exhalations. To this arrangement 
we expressed a flat denial; and, as generally the 
case, obtained very good lodgings in consequence. 
Your kind entertainers always show the worst rooms 
first, in order to get quit of a bad article ; and reserve 
the best for others more difficult to please. 

Susa is the ancient S^usio of the Romans ; once 
an important situation, from its commanding the only 
pass in this neighbourhood, from Italy into Gaul, over 
the Cottian Alps by Mont Genevre. 

I went to look at a Roman triumphal arch, where 
the ancient road left Susa, and still in excellent pre- 
servation. It is scarcely more than half a mile from 
the inn. 
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Cottius was the barbarian sovereign of these Alpine 
valleys, and Susa his capital. Resigning his sceptre 
to Augiistus, the latter gave him the title of Prefect. 
Claudius restored his royalty, but, under Nero, the 
Cottian Alps became a Roman province. 

This arch has on its front two Corinthian columns ; 
above them, on one side, is a bas relief, representing 
the sacrifice of a sow ; the opposite entablature, that 
of a bull. 

Some years ago, an inscription, now taken away, 
recorded how Cottius succeeded to his father Donnus, 
king of this district ; after which are enumerated dl 
the tribes over which he reigned. The following is 
a copy : — 

" Imp. c£sari. auousto. divi. f. pontifici. maximo. 
tribunia potestate. xv. imp. xiii. m. julius. re- 
GIS. DONNI. F. COTTIUS. PRJEFECTUS. CIVITATIUM. 

QU^, SUfiSCRIPTiE. SUNT. SEGOVIORUM. SEGUGIN- 
ORUM. BELACORUM. CATORIGUM. MEDULLORUM. 
TERAVIORUM. ADANTIUM. SAVINCATIUM. EGDINI- 
ORUM. VIAMINIORUM. VENICAMORUM. JEMERI- 
DRUM. VESUBIANORUM. OVADIATIUM. ET CIVITATIS. 
QUiE. SUB. EO. PRJEFECTO. FUERUNT." 

V 

It is not more than eighteen feet in height. The' 
following sketch represents the outside, or that lead- 
ing into the town. 
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How differently individuals are afTected by similar 
scenes and circumstances. The plaster exterior of 
the gallery before mentioned seems to be an album 
tor scribblers. A neat female hand commences thus : 
— " Oh, la beiie Italic ! " expressing her rapture and 
admiration of the scenes she is leaving, — her distress 
at the idea of returning to England, and so forth. 
Close beside this piece of pathos comes another 
version of the story : a figure Is sketched, looking 
over these railings holding his nose, with a label of 
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exclamation, illustrating some of those delightful 
reminiscences she was so unwilling to- leave. 

We had instructions from our driver to rise again 
at three o^clock, and commence the tedious ascent of 
Mont Cenis soon after. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SUSA.— MONT CENIS. 



Sunday^ June 14. 

It is astonishing, as before observed, what a slight 
portion of rest seems absolutely necessary during a 
long journey. I scarcdy got an hour's sleep last 
night: the heat and din were almost unbearable. 
Being tKe post-house, carnages, diligence, couriers 
departing to and iro the greater part of the night, 
were in constant motion. A great *^ negotiant,** it 
seems, had gone through express, on some important 
afiair — ^no doubt connected either with funds or mar- 
kets. The Doria, too, performed its part in the general 
miUty taking its share — rather mor^ perhaps — of 
the din, in consequence of the rains which fell yester- 
day. Two rivers join at Susa, one muddy and disturbed, 
the other of a grey blue tint, and tolerably clear. 
Two roads likewise, one over Mont Genevre to 
Brian9on, the other over Mont Cenis to Lanslebourg. 
Our route was the latter, and my intention, to attend 
some place of worship there. It is reckoned an 
ascent of five hours and a half to the post-house, and 
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three hours' descent to the opposite valley, provided 
the road be clear from snow. 

Our driver hired three fresh horses and a pos- 
tilion to bring us to the summit, his own cattle fol- 
lowing the carriage. This arrangement was not 
any additional expense to us. 

At four o'clock ail was ready ; — the sky tolerably 
clear; the moon, a waning crescent, just skirting 
the heights before us, looking rather wan and af- 
flicted with vs^pours, which rose with the sun — a 
bad prognostic ; but I hoped we should not have a 
repetition of yesterday's performance in the passage. 

Knowing, or fancying, which amounts to the same 
thing, in theory, that similar atmospherical effects 
usually take place on succeeding days, about the 
same hour, or, perhaps, later, I expected we should 
be safe housed on the other side ere another tempest. 
The air was much cooler, and I hoped the storm 
had spent itself last night amongst the hills. 

The morning breeze felt pure and exhilarating as 
we wound slowly up the ascent, which commences 
immediately from Susa. 

The road is excellent, through strata of gneiss 
and mica-slate ; Sedum dasyphyUum (thick-leaved 
Stone-crop) just coming into flower, studding walls 
and rocks in the most elegant manner. Saxifraga 
in great plenty and variety. The Mulleins, too, 
( Verhascum) more showy, if not more curious ; — 
vineyards trellised from tree to tree; festoons, grace- 
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fully embroidering Ae path on each side i Women 
tolerably abundant, looking out with splendid' <hlkh^ 
gany brown faces, from under large-brimmed straw 
hats, but neither very handsome, nor their dress very 
becoming. 

We met one female peasant going to mass, orna- 
mented with a nice, clean, white lace cap, and ^ed 
gown ; brisk and tidy, full of rude health and acti- 
vity. Goitres, nevertheless, are still common. At 
Turin the cases were exceedingly numerous. 

Wherever we go, our carriage is literally besieged 
by mendicants — all sorts and sizes. Him of Sar- 
dinia I should think has a real claim to the title 
" King of the beggars.'* 

The draught horses and mules of Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and Savoy, are covered with trappings and 
gay furniture; — 'heavy packsaddles, and a perfect 
load of ornaments, consisting of red, blue, and other 
worsted fringes, tassels, cloths, and finery of all 
sorts, amazingly gorgeous and picturesque. Some- 
thing stiff sticks up between the ears, plaited 
and twisted in a variety of shapes, above a frontlet 
of net-work ; while two curved wooden horns pro- 
ject from one to two feet on each side the collar ^-^ 
rather dangerous coming to close quarters, and not' 
at all pleasant to pass in a narrow road; —blinkers 
never used, nor do the animals seem to require 
any thing of the kind. A chime of bells I think uni- 
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veij^y adopted — cheerful and pleasant as an acconv* 
po^fnenl, beguiling the tedious hours surprisingly. . 

;. When travelling near home, we missed these musi- 
cs adjuncts for a while, and could hardly reconcile 
ourselves to their loss. 

Common Poppy still plentiful, and Poterium San- 
gyimrba (Common Burnet), indicating limestone; 
Silene rupestris in large patches on the rocks ; Cam* 
panula rotundifolia ; Ttissilago Forfar a (Coltsfoot), ^ 
showing clay, on the lower grounds ; a low trailing 
white rose, Bx>sa myriacantha (many-spined Rose), 
creeping over the rocks. 

Masons and others, working at their several trades^ 
and plenty of carts before and behind us. At Mola- 
retto, three posts, we arrived about seven o'clock. 
We had not yet broken our fast, but preferred wait- 
ing until the summit was achieved, hoping to get 
there in about two hours. 

. On our right rose a gigantic peak, covered with, 
snow, — the Alp of Rochemelon,— 10,000 feet, almost 
perpendicularly, from a deep gorge on our right. A 
chapel is built near the summit, where the neighbour- 
ing population formerly made annual pilgrimages to 
" Our Lady of the Snow," walking or climbing in. 
procession, at the appointed day, in order to procure 
absolution from sin, past, present, and, in some cases, 
to come. An image of the Virgin, supposed to 
possess miraculous powers, was the object of this 
dangerous pilgrimage : it is now taken away, in conse- 
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quence of the frightful accidents which rarely failed 
to happen at these anniversaries. An ecclesiastic, 
who resided just below, told Saussure, that persons 
who fell were generally dashed to pieces ; the ears 
being the largest and only part that remained entire ! 
The intermediate gulf, a frightful depth just below 
us. Here, blocks fallen from tlie overhanging preci- 
pices, are of such enormous bulk, that houses, built 
between the few intervening spaces look like pigmy 
dwellings by their side. It is, indeed, fearful to see 
the danger to which these habitations are exposed ; 
where every fallen mass must remind the inhabitants 
that eboulements cannot fail, sometime or another, to 
visit, and probably crush their little community; but 
no prospective danger can drive these hardy moun- 
taineers from their dwellings : even beneath impend- 
ing crags, tottering almost to their fall, some little 
cot, some happy family are nestled ; nor inducement 
nor persuasion could tempt them to leave the home 
of their childhood. 

During our previous ascent, the greater part of 
yesterday's route was in view ; — the road, the river 
winding like a thread from under our feet ; the con- 
vent of St. Michael on its dark promontory ; while, 
beyond, the domes and spires of Turin were just 
visible in the hazy horizon. 

Leaving the carriage, tired of its tedious motion, 
we turned off into a muleteers' path on the right, a 
shorter cut, we were told, but proving quite as long. 
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and much more fatiguing. Passing through woods 
and ravines, over the beds of torrents, clambering 
and winding about continually, we got bewildered ; 
nor could we find die direction of our road, nor 
where the carriage was advancing. Having walked 
on for a good hour, at length it was in sight, though 
a considerable height above us, having made more 
progress than we had been able to accomplish. De- 
termined to r^ain it, coute quHl covte^ we climbed 
a pathless, perilous ascent, scrambling over hedge 
and ditch, rocks, and all impediments, fully resolving 
never to attempt short cuts again amongst the Alps* 
I was, nevertheless, amply repaid for my labour. 
The abundance of rare and beautiful plants was per- 
fectly amazing : it was like one continued garden 
in full blow. Rhododendron ferruffineum and It. hirsU" 
turn covered immense tracts on the lower slopes, pre- 
senting a superb margin of the most brilliant hues. 

Pinguicula grandiftora (Large-flowered Butter- 
wort), AlchemiUa cdpina (Alpine Ladies' Mantle), 
Gnaphalium dioicum^ Antennaria alpina (Alpine Ever- 
lasting), Saxifraga recta, S. Aizoon, S. oBsia, in plenty. 
TrolKus ewropcpus (Globe-flower) covering the wet 
swampy meadows. AnthyUis vulneraria (Kidney- 
vetch, or Lad^'Vfinger), still indicating lime- 
stone. Cypripedium (probably) not yet in flower. 
Artemisia subcanescens ( Hoary- leaved Wormwood), 
Polygonum Bistorta (Snake's Weed). A Genista, the 
species not yet made out, about six inches high, 
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single stalked ; — leaves oblong-ovate ; slightly 
downy, flowers, bright yellow; twenty or thirty 
alternate, in a terminal spike; banner, deep orange 
red; and, altogether, a brilliant little floral gem. 
But the most beautiful sight of all was the Hemero^ 
oallis Liliastrum (Savoy Spiderwort), growing in the 
meadows on our left, " The lilies of the field,'* — as- 
suredly " Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these." In a fit of transport I carried 
ofl^ several prizes.' Their long slender stems, large 
white petals nodding and waving in the mountain 
wind — every motion was harmony, — the very exem- 
plification of elegance and grace. It was really a 
pity to sever these happy companions ; but I was too 
^ad to make their acquaintance, and mercilessly 
committed some specimens to my herbarium. Met 
a peasant descending, with a flower or two of the 
Narcissus poeticus in his hat ; but I was not fortunate 
enough to find any myself. 

We continued our tortuous ascent on foot, not very 
well defended from the gulf, some thousands of feet 
in perpendicular depth, on our right. A stone was 
pointed out, scarcely two feet high, which had saved the 
life of a government courier. During a fog, his pos- 
tilion, unable to see the acute angles and turns of the 
road, drove suddenly over a precipice. Horses and 
driver were killed, but the wheel was retarded, so as 
to allow time for the traveller to jump out. 

Fogs and snow-storms are very prevalent, and ex- 
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cessively dangerous; likewise terrific and sudden 
gusts, which sometimes render the passage trouble^ 
some and unpleasant. 

Until 1811 9 the mountain could only be crossed 
on foot, or by mules. Napoleon, however, deter-* 
mined to make a road practicable for carriages. In 
five months, the Chevalier Fabbroni, employing 
three thousand workmen, formed the whole routes 
so that carriages can cross at all seasons of the year ; 
its highest point nearly six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Twenty-six small inns, or Houses of Refuge, are 
placed in the most exposed parts, numbered, and 
furnished with bells, rung during a fog, to guide 
travellers from one station to another ; each of these 
inhabited by one or more cantonniersy whose duty it 
is to see the road kept in good order. 

A toll of five francs is levied for every horse, barely 
sufiicient to defray the expenses. Before this road 
was made, the charge for carrying over a carriage 
was ten louis d'ors. 

At the House of Refuge No. 2. several traineaux^ 
or sledges, were standing, used by passengers and 
couriers to slide down hill during frost and snow. 
They were nicely fitted up inside, with linings and 
cushions ; — windows, every thing, in short, like a 
miniature coach without wheels; one of them dia* 
played, in large letters, " Messageries Soyaleg.^^ 

We were nearly famished ; — the mountain nir 
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grew colder and colder, and every hour seemed an 
age since we left the regions below. A gallery, cut 
in the solid rock, two thousand feet in length, evinced 
the laborious nature of the undertaking, and the 
vigour of our appetites. The keen wind whetted 
them like a grindstone. 

The remains of an avalanche are yet visible, which, 
so far back as 1831, destroyed fifteen or sixteen 
persons. Vegetation now scanty, and the rocks 
barren ; almost denuded of life. 

Entering the plain of San Nicolo, the old road to 
our left appeared, though nearly destroyed by ava- 
lanches, and huge masses loosened from above. The 
new road is constructed through the middle of this 
gloomy, savage-looking defile, surrounded by per- 
petual snows, and shut in by rocks, from which 
waterfalls are conveyed under large arches beneath. 

Fronting us, at a considerable distance, the path 
twisted up an otherwise inaccessible rock, by many 
acute zigzags, or galleries, as they are called ; making 
provokingly little way, at least according to our 
ideas, having been up six hours, and tasted nothing 
but the mountain blast. The morning was luckily 
fine, — cloud and sunshine, with a delightful breeze. 

These galleries are guarded by massive stone posts, 
fastened together with beams of strong timber. 
Looking through the interstices, the road appears 
winding up from a fearful depth below; horses, 
waggons, mules, like emmets crawling x>n the redu- 
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plications of the ascent. Down the last turn of the 
road we had to climb, — just above our present po- 
sition, — a peasant girl on a mule, attended by an 
elderly female and a boy, were cautiously descending. 
In a while, they passed — an exceedingly picturesque 
group; and " 'minishing ** to litde specks on the 
plain of San Nicolo. The rich colours of their 
drapery, and gorgeous furniture of the mule, con- 
trasted finely with the cold neutral tone of objects on 
either hand. 

At length we saw the smoking chimney of our 
hospice^ above the last tourniquet Almost ready to 
devour one another, we drew up, and were furnished 
— with information more interesting than pleasant, to 
wit, every article of food in the house was devoured, 
and we must drive on a league further to the post- 
house. Not even a drop of milk was to be had. Venting 
our wrath in a volley of great guns on Urlaub, who 
had told us an excellent breakfast might be had here 
— otherwise we should have contrived to procure one 
previously, — our charioteer journeyed reluctandy 
onward. Though scarcely on the ascent, his motions 
were painfully slow. He had dismissed the supernu- 
merary cattle ; and the provoking fellow would not 
push his horses, even to the dullest trot. In fact, he 
walked nearly the whole distance, so that it was^ 
eleven o'clock before we arrived at the inn. 

Gentiana acaulisj G. vemoj and Primula farinosa^ 
were growing together most part of the way in cold 
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plashy gi'ounds, watered by innumerable rills and 
puddles of melting snow. 

On passing the barracks, passports were demanded. 
Our thoughts, however, were expatiating on the 
maisan de la poste, where we found, something, at 
length, in the shape of breakfast. The place was 
filthy enough, but hunger heedeth not such niceties. 
Ascending two flights of steps, we stormed the kit- 
chen. Here, luckily, a fowl was roasting or stew- 
ing in a pan over the stove. This was lawful prize. 
A stirring dame set to work immediately, no doubt 
fearing the consequences of delay. Coffee, hot milk, 
bread, butter, &c., made their appearance forthwith. 
The coffee was really delicious, made in a sooty 
utensil, like a barber's shaving can, constantly sim- 
mering by the fire. The extract was clear and bright, 
as though prepared in the most refined mode. Such 
coffee I never tasted in Britain ; but you hardly ever 
find the poorest, meanest albergo^ but what can send 
up a dish of coffee fit for a prince. 

Our ravenous appetites being appeased, I looked 
carefully around me. Before us lay a dark smooth 
lake, which has the reputation of being unfathomable. 
It is surrounded on all sides by snowy peaks, and 
may, for aught I know, be the extinct crater of some 
antediluvian volcano. This ^^tarn'' is said to contain 
the most delicious trout in Europe. The whole plain 
is about five miles in length, and the lake barely a 
mile across. Rooks apd shores opposite, looked 
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like chalk cliils. Mountain pastures on every hand 
so richly embellished with .flowers, that our garden 
parterres could scarcely be compared to them for 
beauty and splendour. 

Bom alpina abounds, likewise Cratteffus or Pt/rus 
Charrue Mespilus (Bastard Quince) ; Dry as octopetala 
(mountain Dryas) grows by the lake in such plenty 
as to form, in some places, a complete cushion on the 
turf. AquiUgia alpina (mountain Columbine), Ra- 
mmculus aconitifoliusy Salix reticulata (wrinkled Willow) 
in low dwarf bushes close against the rocks, like ivy. 
Th/leldia palustris^ by the rivulet southward from the 
lake. Scutellaria alpina, and Bartsia alpina, not yet 
in flower ; Saxifraga rotundifolia, in tolerable plenty ; 
and the turf on the highest situations, almost where 
vegetation has its utmost limits, is studded with Gen* 
tiana nivalis (snow Gentian), though no flowers were 
yet visible; Cherleria sedoides (mossy Cyphel), -Em- 
phrasia officinalis, our own little sweet eye-bright, 
and many others. 

On the limestone rocks I have just mentioned, 
grows Dianthus virgineus (white virgin Pink). The 
whole grassy plain is studded with a little, dwarf, red 
pink, Dianthus alpinus. Close to the inn Mumex 
dtpinus (Alpine Dock), was flourishing in several 
situations. 

Here is a list enough to make a collector's mouth 
water. What I have enumeraited are scarcely a hun- 
dredth part of the botanical treasures growing in this 
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favoured region. A person fond of the science, with 
plenty of time on his hands, would find a whole sea- 
son too short for examination. 

After a pretty long halt, we commenced the de- 
scent. Issuing from a narrow defile, I shall never 
forget the extraordinary appearance of the valley, 
three or four thousand feet perpendicularly below us. 
The scene was terrific. Lanslebourg, Termignon, 
were just visible, — a bird's eye view. Churches, 
dwellings, fields, enclosures, so ridiculously small, 
that one could hardly be persuaded the whole was 
not a delusion. Previously to the road being formed, 
guides, and occasionally travellers, used to descend 
during winter in traineaux to Lanslebourg, — reckon- 
ed five miles distant by this route, — in seven mi- 
nutes ! It was, however, an undertaking of great 
peril, and required the most careful and dexterous 
management. By the present road above an hour's 
good drive is required for the descent* 

A sharp shower of sleet saluted us, just turning 
the corner abruptly, on first coming in sight of the 
valley. Not a stone nor stump fenced off this terri- 
ble precipice; and we saw the sharp tourniquets 
winding below, until lost beneath the steep brow that 
overhung and concealed their lower declivities. To 
show the awful height and abruptness of our position, 
I would mention that a large square building, near 
Lanslebourg, a barracks or caserne^ capable of hold- 
ing three thousand men, looked, almost, as though 
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"we were immediately above it ; scarcely any thing 
seen but roofs, and the area within. 

It was built by Buonaparte, and, at this height, 
appeared about as large as one of the squares on a 
chess-board. 

We descended at a rapid rate ; to tell the truth, 
much quicker than agreeable. The turns were so 
sudden, that, every now and then, I thought our con- 
veyance would have shot over the precipice ere we 
could tack, to use a nautical, but, in this instance, a 
very expressive, word. It was curious enough, sitting 
in the carriage, to watch the sudden changes, even 
out of the same window. Now a black, bare, jagged 
rock — in a twinkling, almost under your nose, a 
yawning gulf appeared, the terra firma under your 
feet invisible. I must own that I always felt con- 
siderably relieved wh^n my side was towards the 
mountain. Low stone parapets, now and then, impart 
some appearance, only, of protection ; red posts, at 
short intervals, three or four yards high, point out 
the road during snow ; its depth measured by cer- 
tain marks on the poles. Hovels for workmen are 
built here and there; in some instances, their fa- 
milies apparently located. 

Much to my delight, we arrived sa£^and sound 
at Lanslebourg, about one o'clock; our most terrific 
Alpine passages now completed. A handsome 
bridge is here thrown over the Arc, whose course 
we were to follow for the next day or two. 

Q 2 
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The inn at Landebooiig was a perfect den of 
filth. Floors qoite innocent of mops, pails, or even 
brooms, I fancy. ^ Inch thick of dirt," to use a house- 
wife's phrase, no exaggeration. Indeed there was 
little difieroDce, generaUy speaking, between floors 
and roads, save that the latter were sometimes 
cleaner, and a great deal the sweeter of the two.' 
How I longed for the comparadve cleanliness of our 
^ Swiss inns. 

It was gratifying to see folks going to church with 
books under their arms; reminding one forcibly 
of Scotland. AU was quiet, and orderly, too, in the 
extreme. On visiting the church, and examining some 
stray books, I found a French hymn-book, contain- 
ing, amongst others of a different sort, several excel-. 

lent and pious compositions. 

After we had refi-eshed, I went into a litde tavern 
opposite, where a glass of delicious liqueur^ Bos Soli^ 
was procured for something less than one penny. 
Inquiring fi*om our host about the weather, I was 
surprised to find they had neither storm nor rain 
yesterday. 

It was cool, cloudy, and pleasant when we de- 
parted, but soon after three o'clock the sun broke 
out, and the air felt intensely hot; roads quite 
dry, and excessively dusty : they are in excellent 
condition; walls of limestone on each hand; the river 
winding through a valley of great beauty and fer- 
tility. Limestone plants. Geranium praieme (Crow- 
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foot-leaved Crane's-bill), Poterium Sanguisorba (Com- 
mon Burnet), Anthyllis vulneraria (Kadney-vetch), and 
a multitude of others. Barberry bushes, apparently, 
are the most common shrubs. Juniperus communis 
(dommon Juniper) on the higher rocks, but not 
plentiful. An amazing breadth of land, getting 
ready for some kind of crops, giving the country 
a dreary aspect ; scarcely a green field to be seen. 

Beyond Termignon is a formidable fortress, Fort 
Leisseillon, built on a steep, bold promontory, in a 
narrow defile of the most wild and savage character. 
Its embrasures flank the approaches on every side, 
so that an invading army would find great difficulty in 
penetrating beyond. A chasm several hundred feet 
deep, through which the Arc forces its way, divides 
this enormous battery from the high road ; which, in 
one part, is cut through, and a drawbridge thrown 
across. The whole affair seems of recent forma- 
tion, and its crooked devices, covered waySj bastions, 
scarps, counterscarps, and all the horrid stratagems 
of war, almost impregnable. On the opposite preci- 
pice, a fort, bomb proof, is placed, for greater security, 
or annoyance in case of assault. This strong-hold is 
doubtless kept in warlike trim to prevent the French 
from an easy access into the Sardinian territories. 
We cannot wonder at this monarch having a mortal 
dread of the French revolutionary contagipn. 

The driver, who had dismounted, as well as our-* 
selves, seemed wishful to indulge our curiosity. 

Q 3 
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Pointing down the chasm, he said emphatically, 
« Le Pont du Diable ! "* 

Looking below, we saw a single arch, spanning 
the gulf at a great depth ; which, like many other 
difficult projects of the like nature, bears the name 
of that immortal bridge-builder ! 

In the vast forests to our left, wolves and bears are 
said to abound Horace Walpole relates, that his 
favourite dog was seized by a wolf near this place, 
and carried off to be devoured. 

A pelting shower came on, which made ns glad to 
seek shelter in our carriage : it was soon over, and 
the roads much more pleasant after this effort of 
nature. 

Rocks, mostly of the trap and serpentine forma- 
tion. Walls and fences show both hornblende and 
greenstone in the neighbourhood. Waterfalls abun- 
dant. The double cascade of St. Benoit just visible 
on our right, across the valley. The road a rapid 
descent, approaching the bed of the river, ere we 
reached Modane, about five o'clock, our resting-place 
for the night. 

We put up at L* Hotel des Vcyagewr$^ which, though 
nasty enough, was not, from a personal inspection, 
we fancied, quite so nasty as UHdtel du Lion d?Or, 
the rival establishment. By way of soothing our 
discontent, we were told that Prince Constantine 
stayed here all night, not long ago. 

Modane is a poor, ill-built, dirty town, in a narrow 
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valley Oil the Arc. A station otgem-d^armesj too, as we 
soon found, for they smelt us out,, and late in the 
evening, favoured us with a visit and a demand for 
passports. This imposition Me stoutly and success- 
fully resisted, being only a bare-faced attempt to 
extract a franc or two from our pockets. They are, 
to be sure, scantily paid, and forced to levy contribu- 
tions in the best manner they are able. 

We walked out, but found a strange contrast to the 
politeness and civility so recently exhibited. In 
place of a respectful salutation, a stare of wonder, 
of rudeness, or of levity, were the prevailing charac- 
teristics. 

Another carriage had followed us from Susa, con- 
taining two females from Alessandria ; one of them 
had just got a licence to sell tobacco in the town : a 
monopoly entirely in the hands of government ; who 
grant these permits in lieu of pensions to retired 
functionaries. 

She told us her husband was in the public service ; 
a cordonnier in the army department; that he lost 
his life in a very strange manner : crossing a bridge 
near Alessandria^ it gave way just as he was passing 
over. She had brought an action against the builder, 
and expected to get some trifling damages for the loss. 
The king had, at the same time, granted her a small 
pension, along with the tobacco licence; and she 
seemed wonderfully merry and contented with her 
weeds. 

Q 4 
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The whole country all agape with a terrible acci- 
dent that occurred a few days ago at Alessandria. 
At a Jew's wedding, a room on the third floor gave 
way. Forty-nine persons supposed to be yet buried 
in the ruins: thirty had already been dug out. 
The bridegroom was alive, but not expected to re- 
cover. The bride, a daughter of the Rabbi, not 
yet discovered. 

We had not seen a fire-grate for a long period. 
Wooden billets, if required, are tossed on the hearth ; 
or, as an extra refinement, an iron bar is put across, 
on which logs are thrown over. In almost every 
thing, but the productions of nature, they are, at 
least, a century behind us. The phrase, " a com- 
fortable fire-side,*' is neither known nor understood 
throughout the greater part of Europe. 

Chairs and tables were fit for little else than the 
fire-heap. 

At nine o'clock I retired, right glad to escape 
from all I saw, in visions of home and — clean linen ! 
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MODANE. CHAMBERY. 



June 15. 

We departed at six o'clock. A beautiful morning. 
How delightful to smell, to breathe the fragrant air, 
to get to windward of those variegated, poisonous 
effluvia from all sort of pestiferous combinations, (I 
can see them sometimes, I am positive,) and inhale 
the wholesome atmosphere, undefiled. 

The road was still excellent and on a gentle de- 
clivity for many miles. The rocks rise to a prodi- 
gious height on both sides the valley ; insomuch that 
snow lay in large patches on their highest flanks 
and crevices near the summit. 

The river went roaring along at a great rate, oc- 
casionally ; the slope of the valley in some places very 
considerable ; — in breadth rarely more than a mile, 
sometimes much less. Vegetation luxuriant; — but not 
a specimen, that I could see, of Senecio Jacobcva^ so 
plentiful in our own pastures. I had not observed 
any species of Erica (Heath) in our last Alpine 
journeys. Abundance of the Salvia, so common in 

Q 5 
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Germany and Switzerland, indicating a dry soil and 
atmosphere. Reseda Luteola (Dyer's-weed), very 
large. 

Red crosses almost innumerable by the road sides ; 
their precise functions I am not able to determine. 

Waggons almost universally drawn by mules ; fine 
sleek animals, which, with their picturesque and 
varied equipments, give a Spanish-like air and cha- 
racter to the landscape. 

Our descent grew more and more rapid ; and the 
river shot past us like an arrow. The road raised 
above its bed by stone embankments, but liable to 
continual interruptions ; rocks falling from above. 
Most of the population seem to have little employ- 
ment, save keeping this magnificent road in repair : 
Lanslebourg is almost entirely supported from this 
source. 

Nearly every female we passed on the road was 
knitting. In the celebrated valley of the Maurienne 
we were just entering, the women wear immense^ 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned, black felt hats, not at 
all either convenient or becoming. 

San Michel, 2^ posts from Modane, is prettily 
situated ; a fine ruin on the hill. It is absolutely 
impossible to know, or calculate distances correctly 
by these measurements. They are completely arbi- 
trary, and scarcely two posts alike. The road books 
mention so many, and you have to pay for them ; 
but instead of being any precise guide as to the 
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hour a traveller may calculate on arriving at his des- 
tination, they are provokingly deceptive. 

How I appreciated the luxury of milestones, when 
I came back to England — no person can have any 
idea of the pleasure and satisfaction arising from this 
source, except those who have felt their continual 
absence. 

The road is in process of improvement in several 
places. The present monarch seems to prefer it to 
the Simplon. In fact, the latter goes through a com- 
paratively small portion of his territories. 

There seems a considerable traffic in wine here- 
abouts. The valley of the Maurienne is famous for 
its excellent vintage. Peasants travel with flat casks 
on each side their mules ; and, in this manner, cross 
rugged mountain chains from one valley to another, 
and through paths otherwise impracticable. 

St. Julien, a little hamlet, gives its name to a su- 
perior wine not known, I think, in England. The 
vines like low gooseberry or currant bushes; oc- 
cupying a soil that seems scarcely any thing but mi- 
caceous schist, and trap rocks, broken down. The 
greater part of the soil is dark grey or iron colour, 
with little variation. 

The beautiful pink AstragaliLS monspessulanm 
(Montpelier Milk Vetch) grows here, and Echium 
vulgare (Viper's Bugloss), one of the most magnificent 
of our AsperifolicB or Boraginece. 

Between San Michel and St. Jean de Maurienne, 

Q 6 
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two posts distant, is an escarpment of rocks on the 
right hand, apparently as though matter from be- 
neath had been lifted up in a state of fusion ; showing 
a verj' curious contortion of strata; the height, as far 
as I could judge, about a thousand feet from the 
river. 

The valley opens out towards St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne, the little capital of the district; which, at this 
distance, looks delightfully situated. A handsome 
stone bridge crosses the Arc, near to which, on the 
right, is one of the most curious petrifying springs 
perhaps in the world. It runs down a gradual de* 
scent, about one or two thousand feet from its source 
in the mountain ; joining the river close by, on our 
left. Such, however, is the vast proportion of cal- 
careous matter carried along with the stream, not 
more than a foot or two broad, that it now runs in a 
narrow groove on the top of a natural wall, se- 
veral feet high, composed entirely of carbonate of 
lime precipitated during its progress. The height of 
this wall is continually increasing ; similar to beds of 
rivers, that bring down large quantities of earthy 
matter, in many parts of the world, now raised 
above the level of the surrounding country. 

Our voiturier told us in great affliction the horses 
were ill ; and that he felt himself very unwell this 
morning. This he attributes to the badness of the 
water at Modane. I offered him some cogniac out of 
my flask, but he would not taste. There be few 
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postilions in our part of the world that would refuse 
such an offer, ill or well. 

We were absolutely besieged with beggars. Like 
flies, if you brush them off, another swarm takes 
their place. I threatened to shoot one impudent 
urchin with — mv umbrella ! " Boh ! " he cried, 
and ran off, making faces, and grinning out his 
malice and contempt. 

Just out of the town is a royal mining establish- 
ment, which seems to indicate a considerable store 
of mineral treasures in this district. Oxide of iron 
abundant. Many of the springs had an ochrey de- 
posit. 

Hyoscyarnus niger (common Henbane) ; the petals 
ofAnagallis arvensis (Poor Man's Weather-glass) were 
quite expanded, foretelling a fine day : one of the 
most pleasant we have felt hitherto on our travels. 
A cool western breeze, with light flying cumuli; the 
rocky cumulo-strata having entirely disappeared. 
Bryony, — Bryonia dioica and B. alba, — were twining 
round the hedge-rows in elegant profusion. Stachys 
annua (annual Hedge-nettle) I had not previously 
seen : yellow flowers speckled witli crimson dots. It 
grows on the clay slate in great abundance ; likewise 
Polygonum Fagopyrum (Buck- Wheat). 

Chelidonium mcLJus and C laciniatvm (common and 
jagged Celandine) are, I think, some of the most 
common plants by the wayside, especially the former, 
all over the Continent Solidago Virgaurea (Goldeii 
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Rod), large specimens, and a beautiful crimson pea, 
Pisum arvensisj growing amongst the corn. 

Goitres are still common. We met a pretty, healthy 
looking girl, about seven years old, with a large un- 
sightly protuberance. 

Our driver proposed stopping at La Chambre for 
breakfast, but the very outside appearance prevented 
us. Though we had not left Modane without coiFee, 
yet hunger would hardly have tempted us to enter. 
The village, and albergo especially, . were, to the 
best of my remembrance, the most abominably filthy 
places in our journey, both precedent and subse- 
quent. 

Tlianks to Madame Starke, whose " Guide " was 
consulted, we determined to proceed to La grande 
Maison de la Poste^ the next station, though two 
posts (nearly two hours) distant. Our horses travelled 
much slower than yesterday, and one of them was 
evidently distressed. 

Precisely at eleven o'clock we saw our inn, an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable looking house, built purposely 
for the accommodation of travellers. . I should cer- 
tainly recommend tourists to stop at this place 
in preference to any other on the road — every 
thing so clean, contrasted with our recent accommo- 
dations. 

A sumptuous dejetiner a la fourchette was cooked 
in a short time ; but we thought the charges rather 
high. This was hinted to the old dame, who, with 
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her two pretty daughters, took the remark in high 
dudgeon. She said they did not " mere/iant** there : 
and the young ones, I thought, were sufficiently 
impertinent. 

To our great annoyance, one poor horse fell seri- 
ously ill. We had yet more than twenty miles before 
us, ere the day's journey was completed. The pos- 
tilion was at his wit's end. " Trap vtte — trop vite^* 
said he, with a dolorous look. It was for our pleasure 
that he had come so far and fast without resting ; and 
I was much concerned, in consequence, at his trouble. 
At the post-house, our surly dame would not furnish 
him with a single horse, but, could he have got this 
accommodation, he must have left his own ; besides 
running the risk and inconvenience of hiring one at 
every intermediate station to Chamberry. I now 
found the advantage of a written bargain. One way 
or another, he must convey us to Maltaverne ere 
seven o'clock — a journey of about four hours. He 
had, therefore, nearly three hours to spare, and 
hoped, ere that time, the poor beast would be able 
to resume its journey. 

Had it not been for this cowtretems^ we should have 
walked, though it was now extremely hot, to the next 
station, Aiguebelle; which, according to Madame 
Starke aforesaid, was only three fourths of a post 
distant. This, we reckoned, might be accomplished 
in little more than one hour, leaving our car- 
riage and servant to follow with the luggage ; but. 
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fortunately, in one sense, this unforeseen stoppage 
prevented us. Under present circumstances, not 
being certain when to expect our vehicle, I judged 
my presence on the spot to be indispensably neces- 
sary. 

In two or three hours, our horses had recruited a 
little, and, at two o'clock, were again harnessed ; but 
1 thought we never should have got to Aiguebelle ; 
being nearly four hours on our way, over an excellent 
road. But let me request Mrs. Starke to revise her 
Guide-book : in place of a three-quarters' post, the 
distance is two posts and three quarters — the figure 2 
having probably slipped, or been pulled from the type. 
Lest other travellers should think of walking in ex- 
pectation of so short a distance, I would advise them 
to correct their copy immediately. 

Our driver was forced to hire post-horses at 
Aiguebelle, where the new road terminates; the 
remainder, for a considerable distance, hilly and un- 
pleasant; nevertheless, went merrily on to Maltaverne; 
where, finding we must travel post in all likelihood to 
Chambery, nearly twenty miles further, I thought it 
folly to stay all night, according to agreement. We 
therefore proposed taking our carriage forward the 
whole distance, and agreed to leave it in Chambery, 
so that Signor Berberis' deputy's deputy might 
take what time he chose, and bring his own horses 
forward when they are able. 

We paid him 240 francs without deducting for 
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post-horses the remainder of the route. His horses 
would have been able to take us after a night's 
rest, he said, and arrive there at the time specified. 
Not wishing, however, to run the risk of being 
too late for the Lyons' diligence, which leaves 
Chambery at ten in the forenoon, we resolved to 
push on, though at a trifling increase in our ex- 
penses. A few miles beyond Aiguebelle, the Ar(5 
falk into the Is^re, which river is crossed by a hand* 
some bridge at Montm^illant, where we changed 
horses. 

A glorious sunset among the Alps, one of the most 
magnificent spectacles in nature. The bold, abrupt 
outline of the mountains was, beyond measure, im- 
posing and sublime. But what a change in the form 
and character of the buildings, chateaux, &c. ! I 
could not forbear sketching one of the latter, and 
contrasting its ugly " snobbish " look, with the 
elegance and beauty of Italian architecture, on the 
other side the Alps. The roofs, too, covered with 
smooth blue slate, in place of those rugged, pictu- 
resque, dark red tiles, that are " such loves " to a 
painter. 

The posts much longer on these old roads. Though 
we went considerably faster, the same time, or there- 
abouts, was occupied in travelling a certain number 
of these divisions. Montm^illant, a dirty spot, is 
built between tremendous rocks, in a wild and savage 
gorge, that seems perfectly in character with its 
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inhabitants. It was getting dusk when we arrived 
here, about eight o'clock, yet two hours to Cham- 
bery. Just out of the town, — having changed 
horses, — we encountered a government courier, 
or eslafette. A halt was demanded; when, to our 
great mortification, these accommodating postilions 
began to unyoke, with a view of exchanging 
horses ; M. le Courier's having galloped all the 
way from Chambery. We remonstrated, but in vain ; 
the other postilion, glad, no doubt, to have an oppor- 
tunity of returning immediately with a fee, assured 
us the journey should be performed in less than the 
usual time ; and he performed his word ; driving at 
such a terrible rate, that I was in continual Appre- 
hension for the fate of Signor Berberis' carriage. 
Postilions are only allowed to change if they meet 
about half way, so that one cause of our Jehu's hard 
driving was to get back in such time as to make it 
appear he had not travelled much farther. 

Though nearly dark, we could distinguish the road, 
lined, in long straight avenues, with immensely tall 
Lombardy poplars, having an extraordinary appear- 
ance in the dim twilight I did not relish travelling 
so late in the Sardinian dominions ; which, with all 
due respect for their royal owner, do not bear the 
best of characters. 

We got safely to Chambery, half-past nine, half 
an hour under time, I fancy, at P Hotel de la Poste. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHAMBERY. — LYONS. 

June i^^ 

Chambery, the capital of Savoy, contains about 
15,000 inhabitants. It is an ugly place: streets 
narrow and ill built. The castle and fortifications 
have nothing remarkable about them : altogether, I 
was glad that our stay must necessarily be short. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague lived in the neigh- 
bourhood some years, during the latter part of her life. 
Places were immediately secured by the diligence, 
for Lyons, at ten o'clock this foienoon. 

The coupe three places - 42 francs. 
One place in the centre - 12^ — 
Conducteur - - - - - 6 — 

60i 

About seventy or eighty miles. On inquiring the 
time we should arrive at our destination, I was told 
five o'clock : excellent news, and capital driving, 
— only seven hours. But, alas ! there is a wide differ- 
ence between a. m. and p. m. : five o'clock proved to 
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be the former period, or next morning : thus con- 
suming nineteen hours on the journey. 

Last night there was a fine scene between M. le 
Postilion and M. le Courier, at the inn; to wit, 
our driver and Urlaub. The former had fought 
under Napoleon, the latter under Wellington at 
Waterloo: each vindicating the claims of their 
leader to superior military renown. 

We sauntered awhile through the streets — returned 
half an hour too soon — lounged about, impatient to 
proceed — examined our carriage : a very handsome 
affair ; newly painted, lined, and, altogether, had a 
clean comfortable aspect Ours was the best place, too, 
the coup6, or forepart, having windows in front and 
sides ; the driver perched completely over head, so 
that our view was unobstructed. These accommo- 
dations were exceedingly pleasant, particularly as the 
time occupied in travelling seventy miles would have 
sufficed for nearly two hundred in Britain. How they 
managed to consume such an extraordinary portion 
during the journey, we were at a loss to imagine. 

Bread certainly does exhibit the oddest shapes 
abroad : almost every province has its peculiarities 
in this respect. In the bakers* windows at Chambery 
we saw large, hard, coarse-looking loaves, like gigantic 
mushrooms, with a thick, short stem underneath. 

Precisely ten o'clock we set off in royal mode — 
eight horses ! Fine sleek animals of prodigious 
strength and bone. Really this looks like expedition. 

The dust was almost intolerable ; but our super- 
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numerary postilion, who rode one of the leaders, 
having doffed his coat, beat through, until covered 
from head to foot. He was extremely dexterous with 
his whip ; cracking a tune, or " rub-a-dub dub," oc- 
casionally, to the great amusement of the by-standers, 
by way of a flourish, as we rattled out of town at a 
thundering speed. 

The morning was hot, but a pleasant breeze came 
from the north. Road exceedingly good, but soon 
became entangled in mountain clefts; the rocks 
columnar and basalt-like, in form and character. In 
some places they are like vast fortifications, many 
miles in extent. Limestone walls, covered with As- 
plenium Trichomanes (common Maiden-hair), AquU 
legia vulgaris (Columbine), Scolopendrium vulgare 
(Hart's-tongue), abundantly in damp shady nooks. 

At St Thibault de Couz we alighted. I got some 
excellent Vin du pays. Postilion, with the utmost 
gravity in the world, " hob-or-nobbed " with me ; in- 
tending it, no doubt, as an act of politeness, and a mark 
of attention he would not bestow upon every one. 

The road now traversed a deep narrow crack in 
cliffs of carboniferous or mountain limestone, called 
the Valley of Couz, in this direction : 

ID 
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Each side hemmed in by rocks hundreds of feet in 
height, and the fissure of an almost uniform width for 
some miles. At length, about 2^ posts from Chambery 
we came to the celebrated pass of Echelles ; all fur- 
ther progress apparently blocked up. A perpendi- 
cular wall of rock faced us, — it would have been 
impossible to scale without wings ; and the name, Les 
Echelles, or ladders, did not suggest any practicable 
mode of transit in our present conveyance. The 
old road passed through a dismal cavern, where tra- 
vellers descended, by means of ladders, nearly one 
hundred feet. When this dangerous feat was accom- 
plished, for dangerous it often proved, — in conse- 
quence of snow, and a rapid torrent, that sometimes 
rendered it impracticable, — the adventurer found 
himself on a ledge of rock, an extensive valley still 
far below him ; and a perpendicular wall twice the 
height of his former descent ; where another system 
of ladders conducted him to the base. 

In 1670, Charles Emanuel, second duke of Savoy, 
improved this communication, so as to make it prac- 
ticable for mules. 

Buonaparte, however, to whom nothing seemed 
either too arduous or too enterprising, ordered the 
mountain to be blasted through (1000 feet), forming 
a tunnel twenty-four feet in diameter, through which 
our coach and eight dashed forward with prodigious 
speed. Loud was the clamour, and our drivers 
cracked their whips with such energy, that Vulcan's 
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forge in the bowels of Etna could scarcely compare 
with it for noise. Our coatless postilion here treated 
us with a song and whip accompaniment. 

During the night, lamps are lighted. Again 
emerging into broad day, the whole of this beauti- 
ful valley was before us. The mountains of La 
Chartreuse on our left. Far below, the village of 
Echelles, and the river Gui^res, losing itself in a 
green umbrageous landscape of woods and vineyards 
on its passage to the Rhone. 

The outposts of the Jura chain lay on our right, 
over which I was sorry to see a heavy battlement of 
clouds, that boded any thing but a pleasant atmo- 
sphere. Rain was evidently falling in that direction ; 
and the surrounding sky looked big with a gather- 
ing tempest. 

Our path was a fine, wide, winding descent ; nor 
did we slacken our pace until arriving at Echelles. 

So fine and smooth is the road, that just ere 
we entered the town, while the coach was at full 
speed, I sketched the perpendicular wall of rock, the 
road, and the cavern through which we issued, look- 
ing like a black speck about the size of a crow's nest, 
halfway up the mountain. Ecce! (on the otlier side). 

We dined here, and had plenty of time allowed. 
Indeed, M. le Conducteur seemed in no hurry to de- 
part. 

We fared pretty well. Wine, cherries, and Savoy 




biscuits for dessert, which, independent of 'tlinner, 
was no bad substitute. 

■ TTie day cleared up in a short time. ' Whirlwinds 
of dost, but only a few drops of rain- 
Looking out into this smiling and fertile Valley, I 
vrould fain have walked on, but was feaiful o( losing 
my way; particularly as the river on our Teft was 
the frontier of another kingdom not yet visit^J 
France being visible fot milei on tlie other side the 
Guieres, and within a few strides of us,. Ve did liot 
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cross, however, before Pont de Beauvoisin, two posts 
distant; having the terrible pass of La Caille to 
ascend ere we made our way into the dominions of 
L^ Grand Monarque^ 

About two o'clock we set out, curtailed, alas I of 
our ^^ fijtir proportions," having three or four horses 
less in number. 

Shortly began to ascend the steep mountain be* 
fons us. Our route on a rocky ledge $ the river 
Ouidres having sawn a channel so deep, that we 
could scarcely hear the largest stones thrown into 
its brawling torrent. The path a rapid ascent, yet 
the stream was descending in the same direction; 
ami the gorge so narrow, that I could almost have 
thrown a stone from Savoy into France. 

The heights thickly clothed with pines. Lime- 
stone strata on our right, the southern extremity of 
the Jura. Though formidable enough in appearance 
there is little or no danger. The road, — narrow and 
winding, — is protected by dwarf walls of sufficient 
height and strength all the way. 

Looking back, we saw the mountains of the Grand 
Chartreuse. Here lay that fiunous monastery, high up 
among their dreariest recesses ; where its occupants, 
already lifted from earth and its cares, would fain soar 
to that heaven,* which mortification and seclusion, — 
they imagine, — have prepared them to inherit. 

It was on this part of the pass of La Caille where 
Rousseau isays, in his Confessions, he was on his way 
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<* to visit Madame de Warrens, living at Les Char- 
mettes near Chambery, I amused myself with rolling 
stones into the rushing torrent below me, watching 
as they bounded from rock to rock, before they 
reached their depth and destination." 

Strange enough, we saw a pedestrian traveller 
amusing himself here in like manner. Probably, 
some obscure admirer of Rousseau, some " liberal ** 
enthusiast, of which France disgorges myriads among 
the surrounding nations. 

I almost expected to see him extract a miniature 
Rousseau from his pocket, having forgotten that his 
Sardinian Majesty's douaniers at Pont de Beauvoisin 
would have relieved him, ere this, of such dangerous 
company. 

On the heights I saw a light yellow Diffitalisj 
probably the lutea, along with many other plants, 
provokingly out of reach. Immediately the wide, 
glowing plains of France opened on our view, 
stretching out to the dim verge of a low undulating 
horizon. Such a change from the scenery we hiad 
just left was a relief both to the eye and mind. 
After the terrific and sublime it was pleasant to look 
on nature's milder features. Mulberry trees were 
flourishing luxuriantly in the valley; the general teit 
tures of which are not unlike isome of our south- 
western counties. 

Waggons drawn by horses, most of them with a 
fine waving fox-tail on their forehead to drive away 
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flies. These " vermin " must be pretty plentiful in the 
^neighbourhood. 

, A delightful afternoon. The breeze light, and 
laden with the warm south, as we approached Pont 
de Beauvoisin. A wretched narrow street leads to 
the bridge, the frontier of two kingdoms. On this 
side, white-breeched officers and soldiers of Sardinia; 
on the opposite, red dittos, the warlike insignia of 
France. 

Our diligence rumbled over the bridge ; and, at 
four o'clock, we entered France, being driv^ im- 
mediately into a commodious yard belonging to the 
custom-house ; our luggage hauled out into a huge 
square building like a carrier's warehouse, nearly 
filled with tubs and packages. 

We now prepared for a search in good earnest— 
the men were, nevertheless, indulgent and civil. Our 
things were examined carelessly, I thought, in con- 
sequence of my usual officiousness in opening ou| 
and directing attention to the several items. They 
saw we had nothing to conceal, and therefore took 
little pains to examine. It is tlie worst policy in the 
world to appear annoyed or unwilling to submit; f^ 
this inevitably provokes a more rigorous investi- 
gation. 

In the mean time, our passports were demanded, 
nor were they restored; an invariable practice on 
the frontiers. We could have them agaia by ap- 
plying at the bureau of the police, at Paris, ^UtbeM 
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they woidd bes^nt^ and probably arrive before we did. 
Not liking to trust to this contingency, I determined 
to procure prorisional pateports, which only cost 
two francs each; and it was fortunate this plan was 
adopted, otiierwise we should have been detained se- 
veral days in Paris. It is a mode I should recom- 
mend to all travellers : the expense a trifle, when com- 
pared to the disagreeable necessity of waiting, like 
prisoners at large, the arrival of your passports, some 
three or four hundred miles from the frontier ; and 
fidgeting yourself every hour, wondering when the^ 
tciU arrive. 

Baggage, we understood, would have to under- 
go another strict examination at Tour du Pin, 2^ 
posts distant only, in consequence of the route from 
Grenoble entering our present line of road, a little 
way from the former place, and contraband articles 
might otherwise pass by unobserved. To prevent 
another search, however, we paid a trifle to hfive 
it phrnibed^ i. e. sealed with lead in place of wax : a 
blow or two with a mallet making the necessary 
impression upon a little hollow cylinder of lead, 
through which twine or rope is drawn and secured. 

The examination took up a considerable time, and, 
to while away the hours, we entered a cabaret. Asti 
wine, our usual luxury, was inquired for ; but, alas ! 
though plenty just across the bridge, it is prohibited 
here. Champagne the substitute, at seven franca 
per bottle ! and not half so good 
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At length we were alloi^ed to depsurt. Rain had: 
fallen, — the roads in excellent order; \>ut our coach' 
slower than ever. M. le Cooducteur said, their ^great 
object was now to travel as slow as possible. We .were 
only forty or fifty miles from Lyons, and had twelve 
hours to consume in this short journey, over an almost 
level country. The gates would not iadmit iis.earlier 
than five o'clock in the morning. An English coadr 
would have made Lyons this night, ere they were shnt. 

At Tour d^ Pin were again detained, not (With 
our own luggage, but with our fellow>-travellers, who 
had not been plombed. The. cords; of our packages 
were cut, and once more at our own dispoaaL 

Flax-spinning very common amongst the peasantry^ 
in the primitive mode, by a single wheel. 

Vegetation, looked healthy and.abundaot. Euphorh 
biaea (Spurge) in great plen^ and variety. Papaver. 
Mhoeas abounds, and the Cotu GocMej Affrostemma 
Githago. The Musk Thistle, Cavdws nutans^ plentir 
fill for several days past. The air felt bland, itde? 
gran^ and delightful throughout this gaixlea of 
France. How well has it been said that ^^ France 
resembles an ordinary picture set in a magnificesu 
i^ame.'' . Certainly nothing could be more abomin- 
ably dull and uninteresting than the interior ; as we 
had but too ample jneans of ascertaining. 

Waggons of the country — the homdiest ^possible 
contrivances, — strips . of unpolished^- unfashioned 
wood, nailed together ; forming a long tMrovr car- 
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riage, overtopped by an immense pair ^f i^h^^f 
which possess one advantage, viz. that in dirty roa& 
no inconsiderable portion of the mud must drop off 
into the vehicle, or, rather, on what it contains. 

June 17. -: 

My note-book is now a blank. — Weary enough 
with our coach, and slow travelling. At long length 
Messrs. Bonafous' diligence discharged us, about five 
A. M., before a dirty gloomy building ; not an indi- 
vidual to receive us; nothing either to eat or clrink, 
apparently, nor any person to provide us these crea- 
ture comforts. 

;Just entering into the nasty defiles of this dismal- 
looking city, we met the cholera-cart, — all adorned, 
decorated with death's heads and cross bones! — 
along with texts from Scripture, appropriate thereto. 
•— " Requiescat in pace " painted in large letters on 
the front. Enough to give any body " La grif^pe^ 
to see it. A most absurd proceeding, and calculated 
materially to increase terror, and, consequently, the 
complaint ; fear being one predisposing cause tp alT 
such maladies. 

We were not over anxious to remain, and deter- 
mined our stay in Lyons should be short. Hiring 
a porter or two, we set off to find out where 
and when the conveyances departed for Paris ; and 
had great difiiculty, at that early hour, in prb^ 
curing the requisite information; being put oh ilie 
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wrong scent more than once. After nearly half an 
hour's ramble, we saw a diligence in one of the 
squares; and, on inquiry at the office close by, found 
it would depart for the metropolis in twenty minutes- 
Tired and hungry enough^ we took our places; 
luckily getting the coup^ again, which holds three, 
— a most important acquisition for the comfort of so 
long a journey ; two nights, and great part of three 
days, fifty-eight hours, or thereabouts; distance, 
above three hundred miles, which appeared something 
akin to flj^g, in comparison with the speed we had 
just travelled. Fare only 48 francs each, conductor 
S francs. 

Next door to the office was a ca£§; where we got 
soap and water, — other toilet arrangements out of 
the question, — and some excellent coffee. 
. At six o'clock set forward. 

We had little opportunity and less inclination to 
explore the town. The quays are splendid, but the 
streets, in general, so high and narrow that neither 
sun nor air can penetrate to make them sweet, dry, 
or wholesome. 

The Rhone and the Saone here meet ; and on the 
tangue of land thus produced stands the city of Lyons, 
the southern metropolis of France. The bridge^ 
built by Napoleon, is exceedingly handsome. 

As I looked out on the tranquil waters that rolled 
by, it was impossible to forget the horrid butcheries 

that. were perpetrated, when the hell-houndis of the 
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BeTohitipn were let looia in aft dmr fiifgraii ikk^ 
devote<ji city. The^iUotiae and muaicel; l^eimffimmd 
too tardy in their operations for such, bkxxt-duniijr 
fiends, boats were crowded with thousand^'*— Mea^ 
women, children, infants ! — and sunk by diadkafges 
of artillery ; until the waters, choked with manned 
corpses, could scarcely conceal their victinis. 

This city had but recently been the seene <tf 
another carnage. The apostles of liberty and infr* 
delity, only a few months before^ made aoother at* 
tempt to enact similar outrages. For three daefs 
Lyons endured all the bcM'rors of boadMffdbn«it 
and assault. Vestiges of their fury were but too 
visible in many parts of our progress. 

<< Oh liberty! what horrid tyranny is perpetrsited 

in ihy name ! ** . .x ;, : 

The city is surrounded by ramparts, and fuminAied 

.with six gates* Its length between two and tliice 

miles; breadth scarcely twa Inhabitants ' ^bettt 

130,000. ,; 

Ere outside the town, we were driven iipoB a 
, weighing-machine; our weight duly registei:ed»..Jla 
doubt^ ete we oooid proceed. 

Ascending the heights^ the view is reiry fine;'>^ 
yillages^ chateaux, pleasure-grounds, and gardens, not 
unlike the environs of our own large manufiM^tnting 
tQwn^ The city, rivers, bridges lay immediaiely b^w 
iu;)and the bills of Provence, orawned with woods 
and vineyards beyond. The road tOv Obambei^ 



visQ^le; behind which f^ Alps/ tipped A^ith 
^piOittiB^Aild pimieeliMi of snow^ shot up neaHy' ii^to 
^A^^^ — a glorious array of glittering battlements, 
9M& whose shining peaks we had become fitmiliar; 
^thpittgh now lookkig on them, perhaps, for die last 
^ttme« 

Two diligences from rival establishments were on 
4he ttMid. Both full, or nearly so. On the hind 
ittep of our opponent, stood a young man, after the 
iGMihion of a **cad'' to an omnibus. He was shab- 
bily dretsed, and had the air of a broken down 
mechanic; a tall fine-limbed active fellow. He was 
evid^itly an intruder, but the cohducteur and pas- 
sengers " att rferrt^w *' allowed him to, occupy this 
fiuagmag situation. 

We had now a constant succession of cluauiily 

paved roads, over a continually: undulating surface; 

-and suoh undulations as, in our countiy, would-be 

called ** desperate bad " hills, — not a level space fer 

many weary miles*. A narrow paved strip in the 

. centre, and pn each side dust, or mud, as it-may 

'^ happen. The diligence weighed, I should tbiidsrscane 

tons. Wheels low, but of great bulk and breads : 

this vutpbling vehicle, drawn generally by six «fitire 

Picardy horses, three abreast,, iron cohmrf *t griz- 

.zled, and speckled: sometimes two additionid' ani- 

^ mals are yoked to. They are in excdletit eonditiffioi; 

b^^ and muscular as our dyay-h<»r8es,-ili pri^porlion 

. to their jiize^ 'r:^<-' •--. •■,.•;' *■ •*^^■•^•• •• •^'•»^ 
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Imagine thes^ brates, viciotts in the extrenie, 
scampering down hill at a frightfbl speed, without 
blinkers 5 and held only by a bit of rope, or leatH^ 
like shrivelled parchment Imagine, I say, t%ese 
clumsy creatures galloping out of the way of the 
diligence, which has, ere this, acquired a feiarfi^ 
impetus, down a nasty hill, without feiice from a 
terrible abyss on one side, and, at the bottom, an 
awkward turn, over a narrow bridge, perhaps, it you 
should, by some fortunate accident, happen to g^ 
there in safety, of which, until better used to uie 
business, I had considerable doubts. Should any 
disaster occur, either by stumbling, tumbling, or 
otherwise, the reins would break with the merest 
pull, and, in some situations, nothing could save the 
whole cargo from destruction. 

Bridges commonly narrow and ill contrived ; But, 
should this convenience be wanting, a channel is 
usually thrown across, into which your unwieti^ 
machine plumps with a dreadful jerk. For the moi^ 
ihent you feel certain every bone is dislocated. 
The diligence, however, has the worst of it, aiia 
swings up and down, to and fro, like a stiip struck 
by a cruel sea, until each gyratioii becdmlii|[ les^ 
she rights herself to a full stop, when' ^^ iiRssieurSi 
vc^iTbotadescendre?*' prepared yoU tot k 'walk li^^ 
hill;- ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' '^ '^'^^^'^ 

^It may be asked, are not one or more wlieefe' 
locked, down these breakneck diescents? It Wa 
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be impossible, in the ordinary modej without great 
loss of time; inasmuch as they are of constant oc- 
currence. But what we term ^^ a break," is fastened 
near the outer periphery of the hind wheels : Jf. fe 
CondiLcteur sitting in front, by means of a screw, can 
tighten this apparatus, bringing it in close contact, 
and preventing them in some measure from rolling 
round. 

That my apprehensions of an upset were not 
groundless, I found reason to be fully convinced; 
being shown where the diligence from Paris coming 
down hill, this morning only, got off the road, 
slipped over the side, and was overturned. The 
bark of a tree completely stripped. Not any one 
killed, I understood ; some obstacle having broken 
their fall. 

The day was exceedingly pleasant, with light 
western cumuli^ and the usual accompaniment, a 
bland breezy exhilarating atmosphere ; country finely 
wooded and diversified ; the grain just ripe; some-^ 
times immense tracts, one wide sweep, &r as the eye 
could reach, ready for the sickle. 

Chateaux occasionally take a very belligerent 
and castellated form. I sketched the following in 
the diligence, going up hill, near Arnas, about four 
posts from Lyons; where we got a sumptuous d4* 
Jedner: — a regular tabk cPhSte entertainment, vnih 
cooked meats, vegetables, wine, fruits, and, confec- 
tionery in abundance. ,^, . 
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Our hostess was in excellent humour : her bcurd 

filled with guests ; and I thought she would literally 

. have embraced U3 ere we departed. She. cramtned a 

card into my hand : — the following English trarestie 

of its contents was printed opposite.: — 

"-Hotel dea Amas, 

" tfortet may be kadi 
" This Hotel, situated at fourth miles of Lyons, 
road of Paris, hough le Bourbonnais, and at a dis- 
tance nearer to Lyons than Tarare, is held by M. 
Tivault postkee-per, who respectfully informs the 
gentry and the travellers, thae his rooms and saloons 
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are well furnished, and have received some new 
embellishments. ' 

^^ The gentlemen w01 find by him cleanliness and 
quickness, as well as spacious stables and place for 
carriages." 

We departed hence about eleven o'clock. — Road 
and country stiU excessively uneven. Before us a 
line of hills, which looked scarcely more than gentle 
eminences, the eye had become so accustomed to 
gigantic forms; when near^ they proved terrible and 
fatiguing ascents; road more difficult, and much 
worse than the main Alpine routes. 

Limestone with the usual category of plants. — Rosa 
myriacantha (many-spined Rose), and Rosa spino^ 
sissima (Burnet Rose), extremely ^ common. 1 did 
not see a single specimen of our common pink Rosa 
canina (Dog Rose), At leiigth the yellow Ragwort^ 
Senecio JacobiEa appeared, for the first time since I 
left the shores of Britain. Plenty of common Broom, 
Spartium scoparium on the hill ^ides. Digitalis pur-- 
purea (Fox Glove) abundantly. 

At Tarare we appeared all on a sudden trans* 
ported into the neighbourhood of Manchester.-— 
Calico-printing and spinning, along with ,silk and 
flax. English establishments, I heard, with English 
workmen, looked upon with national jealousy by 
the inhabitants. Every thing seemed in a bustle* 
Industry .^iveas all;, and I was much struck with 
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the lively busy faces aroutid me, aftar the listless 
stupid countenances so lately seen. 

We were now at the fi)ot of a range of hills in the 
Bourbonnois ; nearly three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, extending almost parallel with the 
Saone and Rhone, almost to the gulf of Lyons. 

On this side of Mont Tarare is an excellent road, 
designed by C^rd the projector of the Simplon; 
much in the same admirable style. Nevertheless, it 
is, on the whole, more steep, though shorter. 

We walked up from base to summit ; arriving long 
before the diligence. Midway I pulled a large speci- 
men of Orobanch£ major (greater Broom-rape). The 
view delightful and extensive, aided by a bright breezy 
atmosphere, with alternating cloud and sunshine. 

We overtook two lads driving a horse laden with 
cherries for sale at the next town. Two soils (under 
One penny) procured what four persons could com- 
fortably eat. 

Descending by a much worse, and somewhat dan* 
gerous road, we came to Roanne, about twenty-five 
miles from Tarare, situated on the Loire, where it 
begins to be navigable. Here the weighing ceremony 
was repeated ; but judging from my own case, we must 
have lost weight considerably, if an empty stomach is 
any criterion. 

I now got rather oblivious, and felt glad of the 
opportunity, fmding we were not allowed time for 
any thing to eat. Our d^edner^ the only mealy it 
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appears, until to-morrow at the same hour. Now this 
arrangement is particularly disagreeable for English* 
men, who cannot, like Frenchmen, eat as much at 
one meal as would serve ordmary stomachs for a 
week* There was no resource, however, but to hear 
starvation as best we might ; only I would caution 
others not to leave either Lyons or Paris per dili- 
gence, without ample resources in the commissariats 
The poor supernumerary was still riding on the step 
of the opposite conveyance, as long as we could ob» 
serve him« ** Surely he does not intend to continue 
there all night," was our united exclamation before 
attempting a nap. 

During the night, I felt we were descending hills 
occasionally, at a prodigious speed, and yet wc 
scarcely made six miles an hour, on the average, in 
consequence of time being lost in the opposite^ 
ascents. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOULINS. — PARIS. 

4 

Jvne Idy 

Moulin s, five o'clock a. m. — I had forgotten ttiy 
fadgues, and was accomplishing a decided dose fer 
a few minutes; when, in the most unsentimentfld 
mood imaginable, roused by a louder rumbling:—* 
we were just entering Moulins. I know we ougbt td 
liave been steeped brimful of sentimentals, in tne- 
itiory of " Sterne's Maria; " but how was it possible^ 
itt sudi a famishing condition, having had nothii^ 
to eat since yesterday forenoon. ELad Sterne him* 
«elf met Maria under present circumstances) both 
she and her ^^pet lamb" might have passed un- 
noticed, unless the hungry traveller, seizing Voffneau 
Hone, had devoted it to the consolation of hia barhid 
^petite. 

Oar barbarous gaoler, the guard, was visited widi 
ime stray gleam of humanity. We were allowed 
a few minutes to get a cup of coffee! Really 
l3iis was ft piece of extraordinary indulgence ;< and 
ais sueli, no doi^t, we feh snficiently gjmtefiil* 
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Likewise, with some difficulty, soap and water were 
procured ; so that, in a while, I gradually improved 
into a mild placable mood, the soil of all social 
virtues and sentimentalities. 

Moulins is one of the most antique relics of a 
town lever beheld ; every street showing traces of 
ruined grandeur, like decayed finery on some dilapi- 
dated beau. I could not but remark the strange patois 
here; almost, if not quite, unintelligible to a stranger. 

Ere passing the gate were weighed a third 
time. The young man, this morning, to my utter 
astonishment, I saw, mounted as before. He 
walked through every town where the coaches 
stopped^ and rejoined them outside. The pas- 
sengers a{^eared very kind and accommodating 
to hkn. I began to suspect he was getting a lifijf 
in this mode all the way to Paris. Perhaps^ 
iir some sort or another connected with the late 
insnrrectioii at Lyons, his services might be required 
MB a witness for the defence ; but how it was possible 
to stand on the hinder step of a diligence during 
. neariy three days and two nights, I could not imagine. 
:Tbe fatigue was almost beyond endurance, to sit and 
lounge, with all sorts of contrivances and coay9- 
niences for comfort, though we had only travelled 
about one hundred and twenty miles^ little more than 
one third of the distance. 

All my intended sentiment was immediatdy Aar« 
de combaL lauigine Sterne's Maria» iasteiKl of an 



el^^t gipsy-bonnet and peacb-dolodred. dbands^ 
clad as fidlows : — ^ -: ■ .■.'■•■_ 



I have been extremely parucular in order to give 
the reader an accurate notion of the costume here^' 
abouts; material, a coarse straw, trimmed with, or: 
rather a strip of, black velvet, threaded throi^h the 
tneshee. We saw little or no variation in the t}^ ; 
every peasantgirl or woman we met was clad pteciseljr 
alike; add to this, in many instances, woodrai ck>g%' 
or labott, at the other extremity ; not solea alone^ but 
a..8olid piece of wood hollowed out for the feet. L'> 
thould like to see a painter try his hand at " Steme'EV 
Maria" in proper costume. ';: 

The country was level, and laid out in crops { : 
neither meadows nor pastures : roads covered with . 
flint and gravel ; much better and wider titan for soDke-v 
time past, and in a straight line formiles. i--: 

s (White Dog Bose), and & ^moMt- 



sima* Euphorbia Cypariaicu (Oyprefifs spurge) i^gain ; 
Pajpaver Rhceas {Common Poppy), VerbcLscum ferrugi* 
neurn? Sedum acre in great plenty (Biting Stone-crop). 

I was much amused with our postilions's boots; a 
little fellow had jumped into a pair that almost came 
to his shoulders. Another of these gentry wore an 
immefis^ black, broad brimmed, felt hat, with a very 
low round crown : his chin planted with a terrific 
beard, in all its native growth and luxuriance. This 
hat is now en costume selon la regie. The brim turned 
up all round, so that in a shower it must at any rate 
be ^'m-ful. I hope the reader will pardon tliis 
stupid pun ; it is nearly, not quite, my first offence. 

Another **crow to pluck" with Mrs. Starke. At 
Moulins, p. 546., Appendix, the number of posts from 
the next station is entirely omitted — Insert " two and 
a half posts*" 

As we approached Nevers, on the Loire, ironj 
shale^ and dunch made their appearance ; indicating 
an i^proach to the coal measures. I now ceased to 
expect any interesting botanical results : nevertheless, 
Echitan vtdgare (Common Viper's Bugloss), B^e^ 
lAiteola (Dyer*s-weed), Lydmachia Nummtdaria (Mo- 
mywort), an Althea (Marsh-mallow), and Anckuki 
sempervirens (Evergreen Alkanet). Soon afterwards 
we came to the oolite, where I dare say many in-r 
teresting organic remains, such as corals, crinoidea, 
echinida, conchifera, &c. might be found. 

Nevers has an imposing effect ifrom the opposite 
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bank of^ the Loire, nearly aif bi'bad as t1i« Thames^ 
and crossed by a magnificent bridge; Ifi'lashihg'^ 
day on its beautiful green banks ; woiti^ ver^ 
tidy, and sufficient in numbers for afi - army of 
amazons. 

The tower of the cathedral looks large aiid hand- 
some from this position. "Two o^clcJck; hei?e we 
dined/' is the most gratifying arid intsresting^ notice 
of the city 1 can extract froin mf 'n6te" bodi:; 
Though a bishopric, it is like all the rest of these 
paltry provincial capitals. Paris alone is Frahce! 
" An oppressive vexatious centralisation/' ien^s a 
modern writer, " crushes all political life and energy 
m the provincial population and authorities^^' a truth 
often repeated, which . sufficiently accoiints -fdif thi 
state of her provinces. Kept in continual leading- 
strings by the government, they are not alloweidf to 
take a single step alone. From the mi^r to the 
street-sweeper, all are appointed at head quarters.' " - 

Nevers was another scene of those horirid btttdieritss 
Q^ll^ " Noyades. " Thousands wei'e hnmbmt^ by 
artillery, after being turned adrift in bbati on the 
river. " -^ ' : *^ ^'• 

We now entered the valley of the Loi^e'^ Mnavir 
^ble &cilities give life and animatidii to th^ Vc^ 
dant scenes^ full of beauty and fertility. 'Th^ AapeB 
covered with vineyards, and excellent wines^iBre'made 
in the irieighbouriiodd. Iron ware^ ^ass, a^d ^btfi^r 
useftil articles fltonufector^ Hete. Siribh^ -^ jAi(b 
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first time for spme weeks, — a waving column, dark- 
ening die distance in portentous majesty. Road 
again paved and hilly. The Loire is a fine addition 
to the landscape^ sweeping through a lovely region ; 
villages and farms thickly studding its richly culti* 
vated banks. 

Had I not been spoiled previously by sublimer 
discoveries, I should, doubtless, have exhausted 
epithets on the present, instead of reserving them ftit 
more wonderful displays of nature's workmanship. 

At La Charity we saw one or two nuns, on visits 
of kindness amongst the cottagers.. I do love to 
look at their pale pensive faces ; dark, but subdued 
eyes, or rather glances. White kerchie& over their 
heads and brows ; black stiff drapery ; white faces, 
black. eyes; white hoods and black garments. Every 
thihg in strong contrast 

.. Evening: now drew on — the breeze came delight- 
fully cool and fresh from the river; fluttering through 
grovei .'of chestnut and linden trees. Chalk and 
oolitic limestone as we came to Cosne, aj^roachiog 
the great tertiary basin of Paris. Flints plentiful 
by the road -sides. 

I began to get angry with our gaolers. The vic- 
tualling department execrably arranged: we were 
not allowed to stop where it would have been easy to 
get a cup of co£fee, though loitering provokingly 
wbere^ tibey. changed .horses, and it was scarce pos- 
sihle tapi;ocyre evei^a^drop of water for o^urselves. 



One meal a day only is allowed to pa»eDger% but 
the griniiing scamp who had us. in custody took 
spedal care of himself. His jaws were rarely idle^ 
which really was the most annoying part of the 
business. We could have borne neighbour fu^e. I 
vowed to report his conduct at Paris. One twentieth 
of the time needlessly consumed, would have sufficed 
to furnish opportunities for meals, and made us all 
comfortable and contented. 

A glorious sunset on the Loire ! The poor fellow 
behind looked terribly knocked up this evening; 
nevertheless he still kept to his post. 

June 19. 

Awoke, after a restless, weary, wakeful night, and 
found oui*selves at Montargis — three o'clock* We 
had a good deal of lightning previously. It was 
raining, and the air much cooler, with a low scud 
from the west. The first thing I beheld was 
our new postilion getting into his " seven league 
boots ; " afterwards, with great gravity and deliber* 
ation, slipping on a blue linen frock or blouse, almost 
universally worn. 

At Montargis, an old royal chateau yet exists, once 
general lying-in-hospital of the queens of IVance. 
It is now in ruins. 

Roads continually undulating, and miserably bad, 
— nothing but sand, with a little flint sometimes; 



^hile the country is extremely dull, tiresome, and 
uninteresting. As we approached Nemours, crum- 
bling and ruinous rocks on each hand. One of them> 
overhanging the road, had aii inscription upon it. 

" May the sun never go down upon Nemours ! '* 
Women, doubtless, aware of our famishing condition, 
came to the coach door, with cups of milk at four 
sous each, and a little bread. How many of these 
disappeared under our inspection I cannot say-^ 
having lost my reckoning after the first dozen. 

The passengers au derriere in the other diligence 
had allowed their companion outside to lay his head 
within, whilst sitting on the step, kindly opening the 
door for this purpose. He must have been in great 
torment, and his legs evidently began to swell. Ere 
we came to Fontainebleau, he was obliged to leave, 
but could scarcely walk, and we saw no more of 
him. 

About nine o'clock saw the forest of Fontainebleau. 
It is certainly a magnificent domain. Gloomy, 
savage grandeur, the most prominent features. Greeh 
sunny glades; bare, grey, weather-beaten rocks: 
black, impervious primeval forests, and tangled copse 
of birch and hazel ; quiet nooks, and umbrageous 
dells; bill and dale beautifully mingled and con- 
trasted. It seemed fit harbour and association for 
those grisly wild boars, once affording royal sport for 
the French monarchs. 

The whole is of vast extent ; paths throughout, 
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like thoM in the back-woods and forests of Amerisa. 
An boor was occupied in this interestoig drive «<-* 
sometimes the road, on each side, shut in hy tall 
tapering trees ; then winding down scmie woadlind 
dell, where a busy mill gave life and animation to 
the wilderness of scenery that encompassed uSk 

We breakfasted at the hotel, taking ample reweogd 
for our long fast. The Royal Chateau is just oppo* 
site ; which looks low and mean, — its interest or its 
grandeur solely arising from historical recollections* 
Henry IV. and the fair Gabrielle, Louis XIV^ and 
all the gorgeous old fashioned gallantry of w^gi^ 
perukes, brocade and point lace. 
, A i^ain mahogany table, on which Napoleon, in 
1814, signed his abdication, will probably interest 
posterity more than all the specimens of S^vnsa 
porcelain. Gobelin tapestry, and royal reminiscenoes 
which the palace contains. 

Fontainebleau has nearly ten thousand inhabitants. 
Female head-dress in the neighbourhood very be». 
coming; a sort of turban with two horns, or lai{^ 
ears, made of some common-place material, but taste- 
fully arranged ; like the French street minstreb often 
seen in England. 

From the absence of coal, forests are generally cid* 
tivated In the neighbourhood of large towns in France ; 
and the royal woods, at present, are an important 
brandi of the national revenue. ^^ A capte^wood or 
an avenue of trees," says Leigh Hnnt, <^ certainly: 



maAiietf 8 gtieatelr addition to the beiltify of a'towh 
dmn a eoalpit or a steam-engine in its vicinity.^ 

1 iierer saw a lovelier day, as we took our departure 
ftff^PMs, 7 J posts, or about 35 miles distant 

We were now fairly immersed in the great Paris 
basin, snnilar to the neighbourhood of London, 
stsm ill that important matter, good roads. I was 
mttdi disappointed in this respect. The celebrated 
rocite to Fontainebleau, over which the royal carriages 
generally pass at a merry gallop, consists of a sharp 
succession of ascents and descents, — frighfully steep, 
— fW^ed with large squared stones ; so narrow, too, 
that vehicles can barely pass each other on the pave- 
ment, though room enough, and to spare, of dust 
or dirt on each side. A village at the bottom, nar- 
rowing the road sometimes inconveniently. 

It would not be difficult to fill up the hollows, 
though at the expense of many little communities 
located in these snug and sheltered situations. To 
make the road at all easy it must be carried fkr above 
th^ housetops. 

Oft a miserable building in one of them, ^* Saloon 
of Apollo ** is written up. I peeped in: a dirty 
little hole, where a scissor-grinder, or something 
of the sort, was at wort " Immerse it in the ocean,*' 
as the French barb«r proposed to unstiffen the w^, 
was nothing to this designation for grandiloquenee. < 

Versaiiies in the distance to our left; and bdkyw 
Esaonnes, on tb^ rights wa& bur first view of the ' 
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Seine^— -a narh>w muddy 8treain> the colour ^xnd 
consistency of ditch-waterr 

Fromenteaui seventeen miles distant, was pointed 
* out as the place where Napoleon met a body of 
troops from Paris, informing him the city had capitu* 
lated. He was thunderstruck, being unprepar^ for 
the news, and retired into the post-house to cob-> 
suit, or consider what course to pursue ; after which 
he galloped away with his guards to FontainebleauJ 
At length we saw the windmills at Montmartref 
and our diligence horses, five of them, at the lasl 
post, were equipped after the English fashion-' — 
reins, blinkers, and all the rest; a light team, drtveii 
at full trot through the narrowest and most crowded 
parts of the capital. I had not the least expectation 
we should get through without accident, either tb 
ourselves or some of Louis Philippe^s lieges., ^ixfy 
with the exception of our driver running his leadecs 
right upon a dray team, thereby throwing one of 
them down, and hurting another, we did get safe ta 
the " Messageries Royales** about four o'dodu . ■ 
As we came nearer to Paris, it was curious to ob^ 
serve those ridiculous horns on each side of Ae 
horse-collars I have spoken of, and the immen^ 
collars themselves, gradually getting less with every 
stage; until, at Nemours, they were cmly two or tlufee 
inches in length:*— at Fontainebleau these ugly 
appurtenances were but just budding. 

The great yard of the coach establishmeat was a 
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busy scene*— a complete mob of coaches, passengers, 
and custom-house officers. Oar luggage was care- 
fully examined; and the Cologne sausages, two of 
which we intended to bring over as curiosities, were 
charged about 2^(2. each (five sous). 

My baggage escaped very well; chiefly owing, I 
fancy, as before, to an officious impertinence, in 
pointing out to the searchers where this interesting 
duty had been omitted. They would not give them- 
selves the trouble of diving into recesses that were 
pointed out. 

We took a fiacre, and drove to the " H6tel Prince 
tUgemtj^ Rue d^Hyacinthej where we got an excellent 
suite of apartments. 

A beard, of three days' growth, removed ; 
dressed, and diluted with coffee, I felt quite reno- 
vated, and though we had not known the luxury of 
bed since Monday night (now Friday), were deter- 
mined to see the new Opera, " The Temptation 
of St Anthony;" and of all the splendid per- 
formances I ever saw, this was the most fescinating. 
Several scenes, grouping, and accessories were almost 
fifec-similes of Teniers and Brueghel. But these 
diabkries take little hold on the heart ; they are too 
hx removed from our sympathies and feelmgs. We 
gaze with wonder and admiration, but the gorgeous 
pageant fiides from our memory, unfelt and unre- 
gretted. 

In the midst of this tumult of splendour, an old 
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English air, beautifiilly played, and without embel- 
lishment, re-opened sources of thought and bygone 
impressions, long dried up, as I imagined^ by this 
world's wear and tear, •>— by unkindness and injus- 
tice, chilling, obstructing the warm current that else 
had fertilised and brightened all within its influence. 
Yet the living flood, I fdt, was there — the sluices 
were opened, and the waters gushed forth in one wide 
ovei*whelming torrent on the parched desert of the 
heart. 

It was nearly one o'clock on Saturday morning 
when I stretched myself on a couch, — the first of 
five long nights, — and had come to die conchiskm 
that ^^ going to bed is all an idle habit. " Neverthe- 
less, being the custom, it was necessary to conform. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PARIS. 

June 20. 

It is not my intention to describe Paris. I had 
little time, and less inclination, to explore a city as 
well known and understood, in all probability, as 
London. 

Got up early ; — our hotel being near the Tuile- 
ries. I wandered through the gardens, and by the 
Louvre; the fkfade of which is unequalled, per- 
haps, in the world. In the Plajce Louis Quinze 
all the magnificence of Paris seems concentrated. I 
never saw so numerous an assemblage of splendid 
objects, — a coup d^osUj probably, without parallel. 
But grandeur and poverty are in close contact : — 
not far hence, the streets are narrow, mean, and 
filthy to a degree only surpassed by some of the 
towns we had just left. Yet I shall not soon forget 
how marvellously clean I thought every thing cm our 
first acquaintance. 

I wandered away towards the Champs Elysies^ where 
gingerbread toys, for the amusement of that great, 
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restless, spmled baby, the Parisian public, were 
erecting, to celebrate the anniversary of their " three 
glorious days,** Heaven mend ye ! thought I, turn- 
ing away in disgust to call on M. C ^ one of the 

editors of the ^* Qtwtidienne^^ to whom I had letters 
of introduction from England. 

A good deal of interesting discourse took place. 
The prospects of the royalists were freely discussed. 
Should any thing happen to Louis Philippe, a re* 
public, or Henry v., then seemed the only alternative. 
Paris had not then felt the iron heel of the citizen 
king. Shop windows teemed with most di^usting 
caricatures of the reigning monarch, surrounded by 
groups of laughing spectators, who made no whimpers 
of their remarks. 

I felt as though treading on a volcano. The hopes 
of the republicans were daily augmenting, and every 
movement seemed to announce, and foretoken some 
terrible catastrophe. The king was generally in- 
sulted when he appeared in public, especially on the 
balcony of the Tuileries, where it is usual for him to 
walk'when residing there. He pulls off his hat to 
the sovereign people, but they laugh, sneer, and 
whistle some revolutionary " Ca ira^ 

But with these manifestations the hopes of the le- 
gitimists did not abate. Royal insignia of the Bour- 
bons were openly worn. My informant showed me 
his shirt breast-buttons : gr6en and white enamel, -»— 
a crown, and the letter H, surmounted by a V. 
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Small likenesses, too, of the Duke of Bourdeaux are 
worn by many of his friends. 

My next care was to regain our passports. On 
sending to the Prefecture of Police, I was pleasantly 
informed they had not yet arrived from the fit>ntier; 
and that it might be three or four days ere they came 
to hand. This stoppage did not at all square with my 
arrangements. I intended to be in London on 
Tuesday next, the earliest day we could expect to 
receive ourpapers. In this exigency, applying at the 
British ambassador's office, tlie secretary promised 
that fresh passports should be ready for us that day 
at two o'clock, on a personal application* After- 
wards, attendance would be required at the Bureau 
of the Police, to procure a visS for Calais. 

We left our provisional passports at the British 
embassy, without which others could not have been 
granted. Heartily thanking my stars, or my oi^n 
forethought, we had taken these supernumerary do- 
cuments at Pont de Beauvoisin ; until two o'clock, 
.the world of Paris was before us, where to choose. 

To the Louvre, in the first place. — The vista, in 
-the great room, one quarter of a mile long : a sight 
worth going to Paris purposely to enjoy. This vast 
*rea was crowded with gazers. My delight was un- 
bounded, to see so many beautiful pictures I had been 
:&miliar with from a child, through the medium of 
-engravings, diluted and diluted, copied aad rocopied, 
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until th^ spirit, and even substance, of the master 
had almost evaporated. 

Those unequalled Claudes ! — Tenier's " Tempt- 
ation of St, Anthony I ** — I thought we should never 
get away from these gems. But — • I have done. 
Statues, mosaics, all. 

A considerable number- of artists were copying^ 
and most of them, I thought, to little purpose. A 
short, squab monster, with one Jin only, — the 
left, — was daubing away at a terrible rate, en 
fureuT. — His intention was evidently to take the 
arts by storm. Several ladies amongst the number : 
and I was particularly amused, on seeing a lady and 
gentleman, close together, working away at the same 
subject, -« a female, unattired. I looked over the 
performances, and found hers much more natural -^^oi 
the two ! —though having the benefit of each other's 
remarks and advice. Such a circumstance, I should 
imagine, could only have happened at Paris. 

How dirty, mean, contemptible, do our national 
exhibitions look when compared with these : a trans- 
lation from Somerset House to the Wilkins*8 * • Na- 
tional Gallery" only illustrates "out of the frying- 
pan into the fire." The money, spent in hideous 
piles of masonry, would have built a rival palace 
for the fine arts, if not one of surpassing magnifi- 
cence. 

About three hours were spent here, and, I hope, t9 
advantage. Outside were shown some vestiges of the 
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last Revolution. When — how long to the next? thought 
I, on turning towards the chamber of peers, where 
the Lyons prisoners were then upon trial ; daily ac- 
counts of their proceedings furnished in the papers* 
The rascals do every thing for effect: screaming, 
refusing to be brought up; wrestling with the 
guards ; in short, performing all sorts of antics to 
produce a ^* sensation,^* — to inflate this volatile, in- 
flammable people, and excite their passions. They 
have a large party out of doors, but King Stork h^ 
his Argus eyes upon them, and, sooner or later, 
hopes, no doubt to "gobble them up." 

Portraits of these "martyrs" are in every print- 
seller's window, and a precious set of villains they 
are, if the science of physiognomy can be trusted. 

We passed the Place de Concorde on the very 
spot where Louis was beheaded. The Chamber of 
Deputies, with its superb portico, and flight of steps 
one hundred fo^t b^oad. Statues, bridge^ gardens, 
€Uid Palace of the Tuileries, &c., present a succession, 
or rather combination, of objects unequalled in beauty 
and grandeur. 

At the ambassador's every thing was in readiness, 
and immediately we took a ^fiacre to the Prefecture 
of Police, " Bureau des PasseporiSj " where other vic- 
tims, in considerable numbers, waiting on a similar 
errand, obliged us to take our turn. Every body, 
and every body's business is known here, I suppose; 
and it was a curious, a melancholy sight for English*? 

s 5 
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men — a real novelty, — ^ there was no I'espeet of per- 
sons : all were treated like rogues and vagabonds. 

In about an hour we got our passports visSd for 
Calais; and immediately galloped off to see the 
royal manufacture of Gobelin tapestry, Rve Mmtf- 
fetard — only open to the public on Saturdays* It is 
the most curious and worth visiting of all the sights 
we saw in Paris. 

I had no idea of the beauty of this fabric, 
from the tattered, faded, examples previously be- 
held. Fresh from the loom, they have at a distance 
precisely the appearance of originals, whence they 
are taken. Some of the finest works of Raphael, 
Rubens, Le Brun, Vernet, are closely copied. I 
could scarcely believe some, that were just finished, 
to be tapestry, the imitation so complete: the most 
delicate flesh-tints, shades, blendings of colour, 
demi-tints, reflections, made with surprising ac- 
curacy. The juicy softness, the undulating delicacy 
of the human form, represented by so harsh and 
un tractable a material as worsted ! 

Several years are required to finish one subject, and 
the cost, of an ordinary copy, nearly one thousand 
pounds. These works are never sold, but presented 
to crowned heads, churches, &c., by the king alone. 
The manufactory is supported entirely by govern- 
ment ; and owes its name to Jean Gobelin, a cele- 
brated dyer of wool. The workmen have descended 
from father to son for many generations ; none else 



are employed; and when old or disabled^ they retire 
on a comfortable pension. 

At this time there were twenty or more pieces 
in progress. In the loom called the haute lisse 
the warp is verUcal, and workmen sit behind, hidden 
from the spectator, a model or picture at their back. 
Jlvery thread is put in by the hand, after carefully 
referring to the subject. A great variety of coloured 
yarns are in a box below, from which the artist selects, 
and compares it with the part he is copying. The 
threads are so small that days may elapse, and little 
progress appear to be made. 

On every loom the name of the picture and painter 
is written. The rough side of the tapestry is to- 
wards the workmen, consequently spectators have a 
full view, and can examine their difiPerent stages of 
forwardness. 

Some of Rubens' finest allegorical De Medici pic- 
tures are in hand at present; they are taken out of 
the frames, and the canvass mounted on rollers. 
Several, destined as ornaments for the churches, were 
ordered by Charles X, 

There are four work-rooms ; and all the materials, 
colours, &c. are prepared on the premises. 

The royal carpet manufactory, established by 
Maria de Medici in 1604, is under the same roof. 
The variety and richness of these costly ornaments 
are indescribable : every thread is worked in, similar 
to embroidery. Several workmen were making cur- 

s 6 
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tains, carpets, and hangings for the royal palaces. 
I was much amused to see them cutting out the^wr de 
lis from several patterns Uiat were in progress^ com- 
menced during the late reign of Charles X.; Louis 
Philippe having repudiated these insignia of the 
Bourbons. 

Such is the length of time required to complete 
these expensive draperies, that another revolution may 
happen ere they are finished, and the discarded em- 
blems be re-inserted. 

If I remember right, from five to six hundred 
people had gone through that day. Each party has 
to wait until the rooms are empty — a certain number 
only being admitted at once. 

Any foreigner is entitled to the entree^ on showing 
his passport, and a trifling gratuity paid to the con- 
ductor. 

We had intended proceeding to Calais this even- 
ing, but, on inquiry, found no conveyance until 
noon to-morrow; we therefore took three places in 
the coupe^ for 126 francs, understanding we should, 
" errors excepted," arrive at our destination on 
Monday evening about six a'clock. 

Returned by the Boulevards; ^magnificent pro- 
menades, planted with trees, sweeping round the 
city. Some parts are extremely handsome, — 
houses, shops, and cafes^ on the most splendid 
scale; others dirty, and hardly to be distinguished 
from the dusty outskirts of London, where bricks. 
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trees, and all sorts of hideous vulgarities are involved 
in one common chaos. 

We passed the unfinished ^^ Fountain of the £le« 
phant" on the site of the Bastile. It was projected 
by Napoleon* An arch thrown over a canal or sluice 
intended to have been surmounted by a bronze ele<^ 
phant and tower, nearly eighty feet high. From his 
proboscis this part of the city would have been sup* 
plied with water. 

The Seine — a miserable muddy ditch compared 
with the Thames — margined with logs, and immense 
stacks of fire-wood, washing-houses, and " cabinets^' of 
a certain description, whose names and designation 
meet you at every turn. By the way, I saw a new 
invention in this department of the fine arts, to wit, 
" perambulating" et ceteras drawn on wheels by their 
proprietors. Nevertheless, there is nothing new 
under the sun, — a slight improvement only, on what 
many of my readers, doubtless, remember having 
been told was the Edinburgh &shion some half cen- 
tury ago. A stalwart " ckiel *' stalking through the 
city with a similar accommodation "though different," 
as my friend the Connaught subaltern would say. 

What a contrast in every respect to our own beauti- 
ful Thames I A few trumpery boats, barges, and the 
like, in place of that vast wilderness of masts stretch- 
ing far and wide — apparently interminable. 

The Palais Royal was of course visits. It is a 
pleasant promenade either in wet or dry weather. 
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The present king's lodgings were pointed out, £ga- 
lit^'s celebrated revolutionary workshop. 

In the evening we visited the Opera Comiqu^ 
and saw a comedy of Scribes, " Le Portefaixr I was 
terribly tired — only three changes of scene, six cha- 
racters, and very little incident : a somewhat 
indecorous subject, too, but no doubt well suited to 
the French taste. The two females were absolutely 
hideous. 

Paris is said to be an exceedingly immoral place ; 
especially so described by prudes and elderly gen- 
tlemen. I can only say that I was out most hours of 
the day, and late at night, but did not see any thing 
that could have offended the most fastidious of spin- 
sters. Of course immoralities are to be found here 
when looked for, as well as in other large masses of 
fermenting impurity. I am always reminded of Dr. 
Johnson's two maiden acquaintance when I hear 
denunciations, and extraordinary accounts of the 
dreadful immorality and licentiousness in the French 
metropolis. 

When his dictionary was just out, the great 
" Lexicon" called on his two tabby friends one 
morning. 

"Dear Doctor, we are delighted to see you — the 
dictionary ! — Cannot express our gratification, -r- 
One of its greatest sources, however, we must be per- 
mitted to mention, — all the naughty words are omit- 
ted in your book." 



f 
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" Oh, oh ! my dears," said Johnson, with that pe- 
culiar roll of the body, when something particularly 
biting was about to come forth. « Oh, oh ! then 
you have been looking for them?" 

My readers will make the application whilst I go 
to bed. 

June 21. 

I arose early, for the purpose of going to 
church before we departed. What a city for pedes- 
trians ! — A channel usually in the middle of each 
narrow street, without any trottoir. Carriages, when 
passing each other, have to slide down into, and 
across a dirty kennel — in many places the common 
sewer of the neighbourhood. Each side, shelving 
towards this impure cloaca renders the motion pecu- 
liarly disagreeable : bobbing, jolting, and swinging, 
in a most uneasy fashion. To foot passengers the 
eftect may be conceived, especially at certain periods 

of the day. 

On my way to the Pantheon I took a run through 
the Jardin des Plantes. It is kept in beautiful order, 
yet I really think our Zoological Gardens are 
equally so. The Pantheon ! my gorge rises at the 
name. It is, indeed, a noble building, and an orna- 
ment to this proud city. I need not tell the dese- 
crations, the beastly orgies of which this splendid 
church has been the scene. 
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At the time I saw it, the pediment wbs partly 
covered with scaffolding: wbrkmen altering tbe 
bass-reliefs. So rapid are the mutations, the 
change of public feeling amongst these extraordinary 
people, that monumental records can hardly keep 
pace with the alternations of dynasty and opinion. 
One change was characteristic enough. The cross, 
the symbol of our redemption, had been chiselled 
out, and the cross of the Legion of Honour substi- 
tuted ! What an insult to that name — to that Al- 
mighty Being, whose revelation of mercy by His Son 
was thus openly rejected and profaned. The only ap- 
pointed medium of reconciliation torn down, replaced 
by man's inventions ; emblems of war, wickedness, and 
every baneful passion that can debase and disgrace 
mankind. A sacrifice to Moloch on the altar of the 
Deity ! 

Shops, markets open, business of all descriptions 
going on, even with greater alacrity than on ordinary 
days. During the reign of Charles X., it was the 
fashion to pay some outward marks of respect to re- 
ligious ordinances : now it is quite the reverse. The 
whole nation seems given up to judicial blindness, 
and contempt of authority, human or divine ; almost 
justifying, perhaps, a somewhat profane observation I 
once heard, viz. ^^ If Paris be not destroyed with fire 
and brimstone, Sodom and Gomorrah were two very 
ill*used cities ! " 

My friend having called, took us to a beau- 
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tiful chapel, erected by the Duchess d'Angou* 
leme to the memory of Louis XVL, on the spot 
where his remains had been secretly entombed by a 
private citizen* 

Notre Dame is ugly enough, and was thinly at- 
tended. A procession of children, and sisters of 
charity, somewhere in Paris, was the spectacle of the 
day. 

We returned past the Morgue, where bodies found 
in the Seine are exposed, for the purpose of being 
owned. They lie here for three days, when, if not 
recognised, they are buried. It is said that, on the 
average, three hundred bodies, annually, are taken to 
this house of death. 

It is a low mean buUding, not far from Ndtre 
Dame; persons, occasionally dropping out and in, 
attracted my notice. Passing the threshold, large 
iron gratings on each hand were immediately in view. 
Looking through the left partition, I saw a dead 
body, slimy and discoloured, laid on a shelf; naked, 
save an oil-skin covering round the loins. A 
stream of water trickled down, from a tap above. 
It had been taken out of the river only a few hours 
before, presenting a horrid aspect: the features 
swollen, livid, and disfigured, like one that had. 
been strangled. His clothes, hung up beside him, 
betokened one of a respectable class : a dark-green 
woollen surtout, and hessian boots. The remaining 
places (five) were vacant Sometimes the whole are 
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occupied. I turned away, glad to - escape >£roa]t tbis 
chamel'house, but could not escape the horrible 
Tision which haunted me at every step. 

In our way to the hotel we passed the Plcuse du 
Carrousel^ where the National Guard w^re psurading ; 
their commander, a personal friend of Louis Philippe ; 
to whose good offices and influence he probably 
owes his crown. 

At noon precisely, we departed full of glad anticipa- 
tion that, in a few hours, we should see our white, 
sea-girt cliffs again, friends, home, and happy faces to 
welcome our return. 

Urlaub came to bid us good-by. The tears 
started in his eyes when we left. A beautiful day, 
as we rattled through the gate of St. Denis. Masons, 
<»rpenters, labourers on the road, all were in full 
employ. 

At St. Denis we merely peeped at the abbey- 
church ; the burial-place of kings — the race of Clovis 
and Charlemagne. Here Napoleon was married; 
and the conqueror of Eurooe commanded that Jt 
should be his last resting place TH^''*t^ 

Roads wide, straight, but uninteresting, and 
still roughly paved. Papaver somniferum (Gar- 
den Poppy) is grown in large patches as an article of 
commerce. The seeds are bruised, and the oil used in 
cookerv as a substitute for that of olives. The whole 
country laid down in crops. Land seemingly fertile, 
and well cultivated. Papaver Rhceas^ Reseda Luteola 
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^(Dyer's Weed), Sahia sj/lvestrisy Echium vidpare (Vi- 
per's Bugloss), Scabiosa arvensis (Field Scabious), 
Carduus nutans (Musk Thistle), all betokening a dry 
light soiL 

Silene in/lata (Bladder Campion), aiid Euphorbia 
Cyparissiasj as we proceeded. Fruit trees by the 
road side accessible to every traveller. Wild Thyme 
and Sedum acre (Biting Stone-crop or Wall Pepper), 
in full blow. Mosa canina (Pink Dog-Rose), deco- 
rated every copse in extraordinary profusion. Senecio 
JacobcBa again absent. 

Chalk and calcareous limestone, with organic re- 
mains and flints embedded. The country amazingly 
like Hertfordshire, and the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. The day was enchanting : a pleasant breeze, 
iwith light, flocky, horizontal cumuli^ but long, feathery 
streaks of cirri above; betokening for our comfort 
a cap-full of wind, perhaps, to-morrow. 
. Farmers busy with their hay; all sights, sounds, 
.and odours of a rural and peaceful description. The 
peasantry looked healthy and well clad. 

The road tolerably level, and little of the surround- 
ing landscape could be seen. In towns and villages, 
the day, — St. Innocent's, — a great festival amongst 
the children. Little urchins, bedecked with tinsel, 
and paper finery, came to the window with tin cans 
begging. Bits of tapestry, and silk, hung out from 
doors and windows; processions to and from 
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cborch ; soeiedmes large cakes were exlabited) etnck 
round with wax candles. 

. House-roob are high pitched. Bodi slate and 
thatch in use. Cottages have a much neater and 
more comfortable appearance than in the southern 
departments ; indicating a better condition, generally^ 
amongst the peasantry. Women yet wear that 
peculiar turban I have noticed before. 

It may not be amiss to remark en pcumtUy that» to 
the best of my recollection, I have not observed^ 
during our whole route, windows opening horizon- 
tally, as with us, by cord and pulley. They separate 
in the middle; hung, like a pair of folding doors, on 
hinges. Outside, a similar arrangement is adopted 
with Venetian shutters. 

After a few posts, our five horses were ^ain 
furnished with heavy collars and bdls. Horns, 
at present just budding. No doubt we shall find 
them growing larger by and by. Since Lyons, dili* 
gences at every post are furnished with horses on m 
plan precisely similar to private carriages. Our con* 
ductor carries an immense purse of silvar crowns, 
and defrays the charge as he goes along : a bun- 
gling operation, and, as may be expected, tlie source 
occasionally of dispute and delay. 

Another detention arises from being weighed 80 
frequently. Rope traces, and reins of rusty leatber, 
our usual appointments. 

To show the carelessness of these establiBhments,« 
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ilf)4 ^he want of attention connected therewith^ I 
would just mention what happened at Marseille-sur- 
Qi$e, about ten o'clock, nearly dark. The post-house 
ia situated uiidway on a pretty steep ascent-^ a 
brieve and river at the bottom. The horses beii^ 
taken out, conductor, postilion, and their helps 
went to refresh. One slight but important 
matter was, however, forgotten, viz. a stone to 
" scotch '* the hind wheels. I was aware, first, of a 
gentle '* backwardation,'' then a young fellow in a 
blue linen frock, who happened to be near, pulling 
at the pole with all his strength ; but he might as well 
have tried to stop an avalanche, and I felt we were 
&8t going the way we came, but with an impetus that 
threatened alarming consequences. I remembered, 
with dismay, the river and bridge below. The door was 
&8tened in such wise that we coutd not readily jump 
out ; and it was only the presence of mind displayed 
by our friend in the blue blouse that prevented a 
serious disaster. In such a case the alternative 
might not have occurred to every one, — the only pos- 
sible thing that could have saved us, — a proceeding 
similar to what mariners adopt in a situation of emer- 
gency, viz. to run the vessel ashore. With a sudden 
turn of the pole he adroitly swept our vehicle aside, 
which ran right against a shop; bursting through 
shutters, windows, — every thing but the walls. The 
concussion was tremendous. Our unfortunate fel- 
low passengers in the hinder parts were the 
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woi*st off. They had nigh been pitched out into 
the shop ; whence an infuriate old woman 
rushed with a lighted candle, to see what strange 
monster had so unexpectedly committed an inva- 
sion of her territories: — screams, curses, threats, 
yells, absolutely deafening. The whole popu- 
lation were soon astir, and our conductor bore a 
storm of threatening and abuse with philosophic 
courage, worthy of a more chivalrous exploit. At 
length we were got off — a survey of the damage, 
and a promise of repairs, restored peace in that 
quiet community. The hind part of our diligence 
was much shattered. The handle of the door 
riven off; windows broken, and otherwise injured f 
luckily^ however, it was a fine night, or the occupants 
would have fared but ill for the remainder of the 
journey. We supped at Beauvais. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ABBEVILLE, — CALAIS. LONDON. 

June 22. 

Rubbing our eyes and yawning, we found ourselves 
amongst walls, bastions, drawbridges, forts, &c. In 
short, we were at Abbeville, five o'clock, on a misty, 
shivery morning. An excellent cup of coffee 
refreshed us amazingly. Afterwards we passed 
over a dull uninteresting country, as it respects 
outward impressions; but one rich in historical 
and legendary lore, — a country dear to the proud 
memories of Englishmen ; where the Gallic hosts 
fled from our British legions, who first won the 
undying fame which after ages have but enhanced. 

We crossed the field of Cressy ! — a bleak, sandy 
plain, covered with a rich, ripe harvest, waving in 
the breeze, that now threatened a gale. A driving 
scud came from the west, and a litde rain, evidently 
the harbinger of a storm. 

Shade of Froissart ! thanks to thy pen : every name 
kindled a glow of proud exultation. Every inch of 
space bore witness once to British valour and deter- 
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mination — where the flower and chivalry of France 
bit the dust, humbled before a handful of sturdy 
yeomen — where monarchs met in the battle strife; 
and thrice the number of that little host were 
put to a bloody and ignominious rout. Kings, 
princes, and the proudest of her nobility, mingled 
in one promiscuous slaughter. 

The sky broke into pale blue patches, of the re- 
quisite width to prognosticate a fine day, when we 
arrived at Montreuil to breakfast. It was pleasant 
to feel ourselves near home — to remember the shores 
of England were at hand; that Beachyhead was 
precisely opposite, and within a few hours' sail. 

A sumptuous defedner, — tea, coflee, eggs, roasted 
pork, veal-cutlet, asparagus, fried potatoes, cauli- 
flower, confectionary, red currant jelly, wine, &c. 
&c. It was the last in our foreign trip, and we 
did justice to the viands. 

This city is a complete citadel, and surrounded 
by triple fortifications. A steep hill conducted us 
down to the river, outside. From the opposite 
heights, the town, . with its towers and battlements, 
would make a splendid picture. 

Here, for the first time, were beset by agents be- 
longing to the different steam-boat establishments. 
Boulogne is making a desperate attempt to outdo 
Calais, and sends scouts to beat up for parties in all 
directions. We were informed that a steam-boat 
sailed from Calais, direct to London, at nine o'clock 
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to-night; by which, weather permitting, .ve should 
be alongside our own custom-house in twelve hours. 
Nothing could be better than this arrangement. 
From Boulogne to Dover it would not be pos- 
sible to sail until nine to-morrow morning; and, 
though a three or four hours' passage only, on our 
landing we should be seventy miles from town. 
True, the weather was getting foul, and the sky 
looked " great guns," and I did not relish appear- 
ances, especially for a night voyage; but I was in 
hopes the wind would abate after sunset. 

We saw Boulogne about one o'clock, and, for the 
first time, the sea, since leaving Ostend. Lots of 
English — " Galignani's Messenger" says the place is 
taken by storm. Every shop-boy and apprentice, 
every man-milliner's clerk, on leave of absence for 
two days, can run across. Fares literally "what 
you please" from Dover. 

The streets were crowded with new arrivals. Our 
diligence quite a wonder ! Swarms of enterprising 
travellers, like flies, came buzzing round. It was 
excessively amusing to hear their absurd remarks. 
Nothing escaped notice ; — every part of this out- 
landish phenomenon, ourselves included, underwent a 
severe and searching scrutiny. Note-books and 
sketches, no doubt, were all at work. — " Oh dear, 
dear, pa ! do look ! I never" — cried a little blue- 
eyed girl. " Demme f fine place that for a perch," said 
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a dirty dandy, just imported, pointing at a leathern 
hood on the roof, the cabriolet part of our convey- 
ance, where outside passengers sit. 

A long family of male and female navigators, all 
ages, elbowed through the crowd, pointing and 
staring, precisely as though we had been a mena- 
gerie. I was soon tired of their vulgar impertinence! 
not having been used to it for nearly two months ; 
and could scarcely wonder at the remarks made on 
our national manners, judging from these distressing 
specimens. I looked aside towards an elderly 
Quaker, who, with his daughter, were quietly ob- 
serving us, aloof from the mob. Their look of cap- 
tious, curious discernment was well contrasted with 
that of our pestilent persecutors. 

But why, may I be permitted to ask, — with all pro- 
per respect for those peculiar notions entertained by 
the " Friends," — why doff your hats and bonnets 
abroad ? Is it that you are ashamed of these badges 
of profession ? To be good for any thing, a religious 
scruple should not bend to circumstances. 

Very few visiters get beyond the coast ; but should 
they penetrate even so far as " a tour to Paris," little 
difference would be observed from a transit over the 
same quantity of mileage in England. Saying and 
sup[Josing, nevertheless, they have seen continental 
manners, the adventurous tourists return, having 
visited France ! 
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It was not long, ere doomed to a fresh torment, as 
we sat, with some impatience, waiting for horses. 

Solicitors for the steam-boats were provokingly as- 
siduous, popping in their cards, and begging for 
custom. One impudent fellow bawled at full voice 
from the street, finding that his more delicate per- 
suasions were unheeded, — 

" Better go, my hearties. — You '11 rue, — hang 
me, if you don't. — Come, come, nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning. — Beautiful packet. — Dover at 
twelve." 

** We intend to be in L&hdon at nine to-morrow 
morning, I tell you." 

" You be, — ha, ha ! — good. — Why it 's perfectly 
ridiculous, — impossible. Look at the weather. — 
A sure squall to-night, and fifteen hours of it firom 
Calais to London. — Most folks think three 
enough." 

I shook my head, and smiled, perhaps a little con- 
temptuously, but could not shake off the nuisance. 
He returned to the charge with redoubled vigour. 

" Ay, ay," said he, by way of a parting kick, 
" you look very well sitting there. But how will you 
look to-morrow morning, think you?" — and here 
he made such wry faces, it was impossible to resist 
laughing. " Better go from Boulogne, — excellent 
accommodations," &c. I was just getting savage, 
and on the point of opening the door to lodge a com- 

T 2 
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pbinty when, luckily, oor cattle were ready, and we 
drove <rf^ happily extricated from the swarm. 

It is said that nearly half the population are from 
England. 

We ascended a steep hill, whence a fine view of 
die sea is enjoyed. In &vourable weather, I under- 
stand, the white clifls of our native island may be^ 



Buonaparte's column, to ccHumemorate the in- 
vasion of Britain ! This edifice, like his threatened 
descent, is not yet completed. From these very 
heights, during the time that mendacious pillar 
was building, the usurper had the mortification to 
behold his own harbours blockaded, and his shores 
swept by the English fleets ! The following lies were 
perpetrated on its four &ces — they ought to have 
been brass I 

NAPOLEON L 

EXPEREUB DBS FRAN^AIS. 
LES DEUX MONDES TE DEM ANDAXT 
LA LIBERT^ DBS MEBS. 



ALBION PUNIE. 

DU BUISSBAU DB LA LIANB PARTIRONT 
TBS FOUDRBS VBNOBUSSBS. 

The gale increased to a perfect hurricane, as we 
passed over a long ridge of chalky heights. A stormy 
atmosphere was brewing over the sea, and a heavy bank 
of grey clouds rose to windward. The road sweeps 
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along unsheltered downs for many miles. Bleak and 
cheerless, with hardly a shrub or tree to break the 
fury of the blast. 

Our first view of Calais from the high, literally 
higk<i road, was very fine. The turbulent sea, girt 
with foam, upon which we were so soon to intrust 
ourselves. The city, — the long flat coast as far as 
Dunkirk. — Gravelines, St. Omers, like white 
iq[)ecks on the green level waste. 

Winding down these dreary hills, over a paved 
\x)ad, we entered on a sandy salt marsh, covered with 
Arundo arenaria (Sea- Reed), Elymus arenarius 
(Upright Sea Lyme-Grass), Glattx maritima (Black 
Saltwort), Eckium fyulgare^ &c. The Yellow Horn 
Poppy (Glaudum luteum) in full blow, and great 
abundance. 

Before entering the gates, Af. le Conducteur re- 
quested our passports, which he was obliged to leave 
outside. The defences look formidable: ditches, 
drawbridges, ckevaux de frise^ and all manner of 
ugly apparatus, bristling with loop holes, if not 
cannon. 

It was just six o'clock when we arrived ; and beset 
immediately by fellows from the different hotels: 
then steam-boat agents, with a long list of the 
virtues and good character of their respective con- 
veyances. One or two tried to persuade us we ought 
to proceed via Dover to-morrow, as it certainly 
did threaten for a stormy night We had de^ 
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cided m c iimiJt v «ml •Far FiigliBilj kol" iws not 
to be blofvn out of our drtermiiiations bjr m gist of 
wind. 

We harried dS to QaillM(ne*s koiri: the superior 
aceonunodationi ddigbtfol, after recent huddiips: 
warm baths, a luxury fllnstratii^ die jockey phrase^ 
'^ a rob down better than a feed.* 

A lady and gendeman who had posted and kept 
with us from F^ris, going preosdy at our ^eed, 
came to the same hotel, and their intentioo was 
to sail by the steamer to-night. Shordy, we were' 
given to miderstand the lady had peremptorily 
declared she would not go for all the world, the 
weather was so boisterous, preforring the route by 
Dover, to-morrow; this was carefully retailed, no 
doubt to keep us another day, if possible ; but our 
apprehensions were not easily excited. 

Plenty of work to do; passports to apply for; 
likewise permission from the mayor of Calais, before 
we could set foot on board an English vessel. I was 
immediately reminded of this necessary document, 
after seeing our luggage cleared at the custom- 
house, and accompanying it to the steamer. At- 
tempting to go on deck, for the purpose of 
getting it properly stowed, a couple of gens^armes 
disputed my passage : I had not got a written order 
from the mayor, and was obliged to return. All was 
put to rights in a little time; a lackey at the 
inn had done the needful; and about half-past 
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eight we marched off to the pier. T^e wind was 
blowing a severe gale from south-west, whistling and 
roaring amongst the masts and cordage, and rocking 
the craft about the harbour in fearful activity. It 
was evidently ** great guns at sea." A dense mist 
and heavy clouds above the horizon, though clear 
over head, and I could see a terrific swell beyond the 
jetty. In the midst of some anxiety about tlie 
weather, I was diverted on looking at the " Gate of 
Calais;" Hogarth's picture, with its comical scene, 
irresistibly called to my recollection : the fleur de Us 
had been clumsily chipped out from the royal arms. 

We jumped on deck with great alacrity ; steward 
greeting us with a sneering glance at the two French 
officers, whom he evidently looked upon with no 
favourable eye, and would have pitched overboard if 
he durst. " Now, Sir, you have set foot on English 
ground, — you are out of their clutches." I felt as 
though liberated from captivity : and again free ! 
Passports, ffens-cTarmes — all might go to Davy's 
locker : the very air more buoyant as I resumed my 
birthright — a free-born Briton. 

As soon as possible, I went below to choose my 
berth, intending to take a horizontal position — the 
best preventive against sickness. My companions, 
afraid of the heat and closeness of the cabin, chose 
to remain on deck. 

Not being inclined for nautical observations, I was 
determined to keep quiet, and got " shelved " im- 
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mediately we were under weigh. Ere divmg into 
Erebus, I saw a number of school boys, with loud 
and clamorous joyance approaching the pier, attend- 
ed by a tutor : they were English lads going home 
for the vacation. What a sunshine of pleasure on 
every breast. How their little bosoms swelled — their 
(^'es sparkled with delight ; and their buoyant, over- 
flowing hilarity made me long to feel again the 
same freshness and gladness of heart, when life was 
new, and the future one bright vista of happiness. 

Just on getting our wheels into play, a fleet of 
fishing smacks ran into the harbour; such a crash- 
ing, crowding scene of confusion I never beheld. 
Masts, rigging entangled — screams, curses, threats, 
liberally bestowed. For a while I thought the whole 
covey would have been seriously damaged or stove in. 
A few hard knocks, ropes and spars demolished, 
appeared to be the extent of the mischief. The 
gale was a " stiff 'un " out at sea, and they were 
running in, to shelter for the night. 

At length I felt our great leviathan sweeping out 
his huge bulk from the harbour, and, ere long, a 
terrible plunging and rocking announced our launch 
into the deep. 

About a dozen gentlemen in the cabin ; but, 
fortunately, all good sailors. Keeping my theory of 
sea sickness in mind, I did not attempt to check any 
motion imparted by the vessel ; and, in consequence, 
escaped. I was disszy enough ; the heaving, rolling. 
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and pitching were tremendous ; and the din, at times, 
absolutely deafening, I felt the timbers at my feet 
straining as though every moment they might give 
way. 

When we got into mid channel, die swell was 
beyond description. I was afterwards told that, on 
one side, the paddles were completely lifted out of 
water at each recoil of the wave. 

Every body afraid of sickness kept away from our 
cabin; but, from some distressing noises heard 
during a temporary lull, I thought one or two poor 
wretches would scarcely have survived. Those 
on deck, too, were starved, drenched by the spray 
and waves, which occasionally washed over board. 
Once I heard a loud uproar over head. Every 
thing evidently either swimming or rolling. We 
had shipped a heavy sea, and down scrambled some 
drenched, shivering recipients, into the cabin. One 
poor fellow was completely soaked through, from head 
to foot. 

I rolled in my birth to and fro, like a cork in a 
bucket. Sinking into the trough of the waves felt 
like falling from some dizzy height. The school- 
boys were very ill, but far away from our vicinity, 
in the fore-cabin. 

At length the lighthouse on the North Foreland 
was visible, and, in a few hours, a sensible im- 
provement, or rather mitigation of the swell ; but a 
thick fog, with heavy rain, coming on, we lay to, 
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above an hour, near the Nore, waiting for daylight. 
Our skipper durst not proceed; there was yet 
scarcely water enough to carry us safely over the 
banks. 

This bobbing, up-and-down motion excessively dis- 
agreeable ; and right glad, when again making way, 
to anticipate a speedy entrance into port. A 
mackerel boat, nearly run down in the night, caused 
a great tumult : the noise and scolding rose higher 
even than winds and waves at their highest pitch. 
In about an hour we saw daylight, though en- 
veloped in mist, and were again cleaving the proud 
waters of our glorious Thames. 

I crept out, but, on ascending the ladder, 
was saluted with such a cold, driving, drench- 
ing rain, I could hardly feel sufficiently thankful 
we had not been persuaded to sail by the DoVer 
packets. They would be in a pretty condition this 
morning. Few passengers able to stand on deck; 
and, being generally crowded, there would be a nice 
crush in the cabins. Every thing, apparently, has 
happened for the best ; indeed, throughout, we have 
been specially and providentially favoured. 

About seven o'clock the steward began to prepare 
for breakfast. In a trice our bed-chamber was me- 
tamorphosed into a drawing-room. Berths taken 
down, transformed into sofas, whence we took a 
nSgligee sort of breakfast Mirth and jokes on the 
sufferers went freely round. 
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We anchored off the Custom House at nine o'clock ; 
having had an amazingly quick passage. 

It is the pleasure of John Bull, who travels, to find 
fault with being detained at foreign custom-house 
establishments : the only stoppage we experienced, 
worth mentioning, was at our own. 

From nine o'clock until three, some scores beside 
ourselves were forced to wait, in consequence of a 
pressure of business, two other steamers having ar- 
rived previously from Rotterdam and Hamburgh. 
We determined, nevertheless, to set off immediately 
for home — places were taken ; and again we tra- 
velled all night — only in bed twice, since Savoy ! 
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Having in my first yolume alluded to the old Gennan 
war-songs and choruses, often heard in the public streets, 
I present one to my readers — a great favourite in some 
parts of Germany. 



TIRAILLEUR LIED. 
Mel. — *' Liitzaw's wilde Jagd, 



n 



1. 

Laut schallet des Homes weit tonender Klang, 

Und fern in den Bergen hallt's wieder. 
Was wirbelts das hintere Glied entlang ? 
Was stiirzet hervor mit gefliigeltem Drang ? 
Und bildet weit reichenden glieder. 
Horch I Wer nicht die flinken Streiter kennt, 
Das sind Tirailleure von unser'm Regiment ! 



2. 

Das regt sich, das buckt sich, das blitzet und kracht; 

Es fallen wie Halme die Feinde. 
Was brauset daher durch die tobende Schlacht ? 
Was ist es, das schnell wie durch Zaubermacht, 
Die einzeln in Haufen vereinte ? 
Horch I Wer nicht die grunen Feder kennt 
Das sind Schiitzen von unser'm Regiment I 
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3. 



<< Zieht an eure Zugel ! ihr Reiter zieht an ! 
Der Todt sitzt auf nnseren Bayonnetten ; 
Rasch kehrt Each, and wagt es nicht weiter zu nah'n; 
Sonst habt iiir den letzten Ritt gethan : 
Die Flucht allein kann Euch retten.*" 
Horch I wer nicht die, die so rufen kennt, 
Das sind Jager, von unser'm Regiment ! 



4. 



Uns sind k^e Wege zu klein und zu schmal. 

Die wir nicht im Fluge erstiegen ; 
Zu breit keine Graben, zu tief kein Thai, 
Zu hoch keine Berge, kein Felsen zu kahi, 
Wo wir nicht verstanden zu siegen : 
Und wer nicht die riistigen Streiter kennt, 
Das sind Tirailleure von unser'm Regiment! 



5. 



In Bergen wo zehnfaches Echo erschalit 
Wenn machtig im dunkel der Eichen, 
Das Horn ertont, die BUchse knallt : 
Da ist unser lieblichstes Aufenthalt, 

Da bringet kein Feind uns zum weichen. 
Und wer nicht die Krieger des Waldes kennt, 
Das sind Tirailleure von unser'm Regiment ! 



Which may be rendered as follows : — 
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SKIRMISHERS' CHORUS. 
TuNB — « Lutzow*s Wild Hunt*' 

1. 

The bugle sounds gaily, borne swift on the breeze ; 

The mountains on all sides resounding : 
The line scatters quickly, by two*s and by three's, 
While stealing from hedges, and bushes, and trees. 
Like an arrow their footsteps are bounding. 
Who knows not yon heroes on victory bent ? 
They are skirmishers all — our own brave Regiment I 



2. 

Now firing through bushes, and forests, they 're nigh. 

On the foe's trembling outposts they 've sallied ; 

And again to the cover like lightning they fly. 

Or the charge of the coming war-horse to defy. 

In squares they have suddenly rallied ; 

The green feather waving, as onward they bent. — 

Who knows not the badge of our brave Regiment ? 



3. 

" Your bridles hold fast, ye proud horsemen away I 

Death sits where each bayonet flashes. 
Wheel about, wheel about there, so dashing and gay. 
Or you *ve ridden your last to the battle to-day ; 
Flight can save you alone I " — On them dashes 
Our gallant band foremost, on victory bent ; 
Who knows not the Jagers ? our brave Regiment ? 
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4. 

They will climb on the path where the goat searco can 
creep, 
Without fear of mishap or disaster. 
No valley so pathless, no river so deep ; — 
No mountain too lofty, no crag is too steep ; 
All impediments quickly they master. 
Who knows not those heroes on victory bent ? 
They are skirmishers all — our own brave Regiment I 



5. 

In mountains and forests we ofk love to dwell 

With echoes our footpaths attending : 
The oak's broad still shadow, the horn's jovial swell* 
And the rifle's sharp clang amid copse, wood, and dell. 
Where no foe on our track are impending ; 
Where hunter and hound scarce can follow our scent^ 
There roam the sharp-shooters — our brave Regiment ! 



THE END. 
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